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INTRODUCTORY 


J. B. PORTER 


In the autumn of 1906, the Canadian Government, through Dr. A. P. 
Low, Director of the Geological Survey, decided to undertake a study of the 
fuels of the Dominion, somewhat on the lines of the fuel tests which had 
already been commenced by the United States Geological Survey. But 
inasmuch as the Government had not, at Ottawa, any suitable mechanical 
laboratories, and as research work had already been done by the Mining 
Department of McGill University on a number of western coals, Dr. Low 
invited Dr. Porter, the head of that department, to undertake the larger 
investigation. This proposal was approved by the University governors, and 
Dr. Porter was authorized to carry out the tests in the University laboratories, 
without charge; on the understanding that the Government would pay for 
such apparatus as might be required to supplement the existing equipment, 
and to make good all additions to the salaries, wages, and supplies accounts, 
rendered necessary by the investigation. At the request of Dr. Low, also, the 
Intercolonial, and Canadian Pacific railways very generously agreed to haul 
the material—amounting to many hundreds of tons—free of charge. 

Shortly after the commencement of the investigation the Dominion 
Department of Mines was created, under the Hon. William Templeman, as 
Minister of Mines, and Dr. A. P. Low, as Deputy Minister; and the investi- 
gation, together with all matters relating to economic minerals, was trans- 
ferred from the Geological Survey, to the Mines Branch, under the Director- 
ship of Dr. Eugene Haanel. The original arrangement, was, however, in all 
other respects, continued without change. 

From the beginning it was intended to confine the investigation to the 
coals and lignites of the Dominion; but owing to limited means, the following 
points, only, were covered by the scheme :— 

(a). Sampling in the field. | 

(b). Crushing the samples and preparing them for treatment. 

(c). Washing, and mechanical purification. 

(d). Coking trials. 

(e). Steam boiler trials. 

(f). Producer, and gas engine trials. 

(g). Chemical laboratory work, and miscellaneous investigations. 
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TECHNICAL STAFF. 


The technical staff engaged in the investigation, comprised :— 

(1). J.B. Porter, E.M., Ph.D., D.Sc., Professor of Mining Engineering, 
McGill University—Responsible for the organization and general direction of 
the investigation, and directly in charge of Sections I, IV, and V, and VI (in 
part). 

(2). R. J. Durley, B.Sc., Ma.E., Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
McGill University—In charge of Sections VII and VIII. 

(3). Théo. C. Denis, B.Sc., Mines Branch, Department of Mines, Ottawa 
—In charge of Sections II and III (in part). 

(4). Edgar Stansfield, M.Sc., Chief Chemist—In charge of Section IX, 
and Sections III and VI (in part). 

(5). H. F. Strangways, M.Sc., Dawson Fellow in Mining, McGill Uni- 
versity—Assistant in Sections IV and V, 1907. 

(6). H. G. Carmichael, M.Sc., Dawson Fellow in Mining, McGill Uni- 
versity—Assistant in Sections IV and V, 1908. 

(7). E. B. Rider, B.Sc., Demonstrator in Mining, McGill University— 
Assistant in Sections IV and V, 1909-10. 

(8). Chas. Landry, Chief Mechanic of Mining Department, McGill 
University— Foreman in Sections IV and V. 

(9). J. W. Hayward, M.Sc., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, McGill University—Assistant in charge of Section VII, 1907, and pre- 
liminary work in Section VIII. 

(10). J. Blizard, B.Sc., Lecturer on Mechanical Engineering, McGill 
University—Assistant in charge of Section VII, 1908, and Assistant in Section 
VIII. 

(11). D. W. Munn, M.A., B.Sc., Demonstrator in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, McGill University—Assistant in Sections VII and VIII. 

(12). G. L. Guillet, M.Sc., Demonstrator in Mechanical Engineering, 
McGill University—Assistant in Section VII. 

(13). G. Killam, M.A., B.Sc., Demonstrator in Mechanical Engineering, 
McGill University—Assistant in Section VIII. 

(14). J. S. Cameron, B.Sc., Demonstrator in Mechanical Engineering, 
McGill University—Assistant in Section VITI. 

(15). A. Balmfirth, Superintendent of McGill University Power House 
—Foreman in Section VII. 

(16). J. Gardner, Foreman in Section VIII. 

(17). J. Hoult, Fireman in all tests of Section VII. 

(18). J.H.H. Nicolls, B.Sc., Assistant Chemist—Assistant in Section IX, 
1908, 1909. 

(19). R.T. Mohan, B.Sc., Assistant Chemist—Assistant in Section IX, 
1908. 

(20). P.H. Elliott, M.Sc., Assistant Chemist—Assistant in Section IX, 
1908. 

(21). E.J. Conway, B.Sc., Assistant Chemist—Assistant in Section IX, 
1908. 
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(22). W. B. Campbell, Assistant Chemist—Assistant in Section IX, 
1909. 

(23). R.S. Boehner, M.Sc., Demonstrator in Chemistry, McGill Uni- 
versity —Assistant in Section IX, 1908, 1909. 

(24). H. Hartley, B.Sc., Assistant Chemist—Assistant in Section IX, 
1909. 

(25). W. P. Meldrum, B.Sc., of the Department of Chemistry, McGill 
University—Assistant in Section VI, 1909. 

(26). H.H. Gray, B.Sc., Demonstrator in Metallurgy, McGill University 
—Assistant in Section VI, 1909. 

(27). H.G. Morrison, B.Sc., Assistant Chemist—Assistant in Section LX, 
1909, 1910. 

There were also a number of machinists, mechanics, and labourers, 
engaged more or less continuously in the several sections. 

In addition to the persons above named, the following members of the 
University staff very materially aided in the progress of the work by giving 
occasional assistance and advice:— 

Alfred Stansfield, D.Sc., Professor of Metallurgy. 

H. T. Barnes, D.Sc., Professor of Physics. 

Acknowledgment is also due to the Governors of McGill University, 
and to W. Peterson, C.M.G., Principal; F. D. Adams, F.R.S., Dean; W. 
Vaughan, Esq., Secretary; S. R. Burrell, Esq., Chief Accountant, and many 
others. 


LABORATORIES 


The laboratories of the Mining and Mechanical Departments of McGill 
University, in which the tests were made, were built and equipped some 
few years ago on a scale unequalled at the time in North America, the build- 
ings and apparatus for the Ore Dressing Department alone costing over 
$150,000, and the Steam Laboratory an almost equalsum. This equipment 
needed very little augmentation in respect of sampling, crushing, coal washing, 
steam boiler tests, and chemical analysis; although a number of minor 
pieces of apparatus had to be purchased, such as extra calorimeters, pyro- 
meters, thermometers, etc., etc. 

In the matter of producer and gas engine tests, larger expenditure was 
necessary, as the University equipment was on too small a scale for the 
extensive tests contemplated. An addition 25 x 70 was, therefore, built 
to the Ore Dressing Laboratory, and equipped with a complete plant of the 
most modern type, the cost for building and plant being approximately 
$12,000. A detailed description of this plant, with cuts of the appa- 
ratus, etc., will be found in Part VIII of the report, and similar descrip- 
tions of the apparatus used in the other parts of the investigation will be 
found in the other parts. No attempt, however, will be made to describe 
the general equipment of the laboratories, although Fig. 1 shows 
the general arrangement of the main ore dressing room, and several of the 
views Include apparatus not employed in the tests. 
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PEAT FUEL PROBLEM 


During the progress of the above work an additional investigation was 
initiated by Dr. Eugene Haanel, Director of Mines, who undertook an ex- 
haustive study of the peat deposits of Quebec and Ontario, and commenced 
the erection at Ottawa of a peat testing plant. The immediate necessity 
of this second investigation will be realized when it is stated that, no coal 
fields of importance occur in Canada between eastern New Brunswick on 
the east, and Saskatchewan and western Manitoba on the west— a distance 
of over 2,000 miles—while throughout this great coalless territory there are 
numerous and very extensive bodies of peat which are all, as yet, wholly 
undeveloped. As, however, this investigation of the peat problem is an 
independent inquiry, it is unnecessary to deal with it! further in this report. 


CANADA’S PRINCIPAL COAL FIELDS 


Canada possesses a number of coal fields which may be grouped roughly 
into four great divisions, three of which are of present importance :— 
(1). The Maritime Provinces :— 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick— 
Bituminous coal only.....3,500,000,000 tons estimated? 
(2). The Central Plains and the Eastern Rocky Mountains :— 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia— 
ATICN Ta CileteG. ete re 400,000,000 tons estimated? 
Bituminous. ............. 30,000,000,000 c 
Sub-bituminous and lignite. 100,000,000,000  ‘‘ ‘ 
(3). The Pacific Coast and the Western Mountains :— 
British Columbia and the Yukon— 


Anthracitenns oe. ee eee 61,000,000 tons estimated? 
Bituminous, <f2.0 o.8. 25 640,000:000 000 aaa 2 
lignite: i tee 500,000,000 * : 

(4). The Arctic-Mackenzie Basin:— 
Ligniteionly aaeee pee 490,000,000 tons estimated? 


In addition to the above there are certain small fields—notably one of 
no present interest, in Ontario, containing some millions of tons of lignitie 
peat, and others of doubtful extent and value in the far north. 

_ The coals of section (1)—Nova Scotia—are similar to the ordinary 
grades of English and Scotch coal, although in the average they may have 
a little more ash and considerably more sulphur than the British seams of 
the same thickness. Most of them make fair coke, and, on the whole, may 
be taken to be fair to good steam coals, and excellent for domestic use. 


“See, Bulletins Nos. 1 (30), and 4 (71): “Investigation of the Peat Bogs and Peat 
Fuel Industry of Canada, 1908-1910.” Published by the Mines Branch, Department of 
Mines, Ottawa. 

*Compiled from paper by D. B. Dowling—Bulletin Canadian Mining Institute No. 15 
—June 1911, pp. 87-107. It should be noted that this estimate is of mineable coal already 
explored with some measure of accuracy. Further disc>veries of great importance have 
just been made in the Skeena district of British Columbia, and others will undoubtedly 
follow, in the end probably almost doubling the present total. 
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These coals are largely exploited, and at present provide the largest part 
of Canada’s supply. 

The coals of section (2) are enormous in quantity, and many of them 
excellent in quality, some of the best Crowsnest coals being admirable in 
every respect. These coals are, however, all of comparatively recent age, 
geologically (Cretaceous), and, with the exception of the hgnites which occur 
chiefly in the plains, are found in the main uplift of the Rocky mountains; and 
the beds are much tilted and oftenvery irregular. The coalsare,consequently, 
less uniform in quality than they would otherwise be, and many of them 
-earry large quantities of ash, either inherent or as an unavoidable admixture 
from mining operations. 

These coals are largely exploited: the anthracites by the. Canadian 
Pacific railway, near Banff; the bituminous coals by many companies, 
most of which are operating in the neighbourhood of the Crows Nest Pass 
branch of the Canadian Pacific railway; the lignites in many places in 
southern Alberta, near Edmonton, and also at several points in Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. 

The bituminous coals are, as stated above, very variable, ranging from 
very high grade steam coals, down. Some of these coals make admirable 
coke, others will do so if first washed free from their excessive impurities; 
others do not coke well, or at all, but are useful for steam and domestic 
purposes. Still others—and this includes the greater part—are still un- 
exploited, and lie to the north of present lines of traffic; but all, or nearly all, 
are where they can easily be made available as the country becomes settled. 

The western coast coals—section (3)—are best developed in Vancouver 
island, where they have been mined for many years, and in Graham island 
to the north, where mining has not yet begun; but smaller although impor- 
‘tant fields are found in many localities, notably at Princeton, on what will 
probably become the line of the western extension of the Crows Nest Pass 
branch of the Canadian Pacific railway, at Nicola, near the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific railway, at Telkwa, near the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
railway, and at Tantalus, near the upper navigable waters of the Yukon. 

The Vancouver Island coals are more or less normal bituminous, and 
some of them coke well. The others are largely, but not wholly lignite, or 
lignitic-bituminous. Some coke well, but most of them are likely to prove 
unsuitable for metallurgical purposes (smelter coke); generally, however, 
they are excellent for domestic use, and for steam raising. Their impurities 
vary greatly, but on the whole these coals may be likened to those of the 
second division. 

With such vast coal resources, of which but a comparatively small part 
is developed, it is, of course, impossible for any investigation to be made 
exhaustive; and in the present case no attempt has been made to deal 
seriously with any coals except those from mines already developed, and 
in condition to place their material on the market; but nearly all mines 
which were in this condition have been sampled, and their product tested 
on a fairly large scale, usually, 10 tons. 
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In the following list the coals tested are arranged geographically, begin- 
ning with the eastern part of the Atlantic coal field of Cape Breton, Nova 


Scotia. 


50! 
36 


30 


355P 


38 


Oo” 


39 


13 


12 


14 
15 


16 


LIST OF COALS TESTED 


SYDNEY COAL. FIELD, CAPE BRETON CO., N.S. 


Gowrie Seam, North Atlantic Collieries Ltd., Port Morien, N.S. 


Dominion No. 7. Hub seam, Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., Glace 
Bay, N.S. 

Dominion No. 9. Harbour seam, Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., Glace 
Bay, N.S. 

Dominion No. 5. Phalen seam, Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., Glace 
Bay. Nes: 

Dominion No. 1. Phalen seam, Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., Glace 
Bay, N.S. 


Dominion No. 10. Emery seam, Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., Glace 
BayerNas, 

Dominion No. 12. Lingan seam, Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., Glace 
Bay, N.S. 

No. 1 Colliery, Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co., Ltd., Sydney 
Mines, N.S. 

No. 3 Colliery, Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co., Ltd., Sydney 
Mines,N.S. 


INVERNESS COAL FIELD, INVERNESS CO., N.S. 


Inverness Colliery, Inverness Railway and Coal Co., Inverness,N.S. 
Port Hood Colliery, Richmond Railway Coal Co., Ltd., Port 
Hood, N.S. 


PICTOU COAL FIELD, PICTOU COUNTY, N.S. 


Six Foot seam, Vale Colliery, Acadia Coal Co., Ltd., New Glasgow, 
Bese seam, Allan Shaft Colliery, Acadia Coal Co., Ltd.,Stellarton,. 
hind seam, Albion Colliery, Acadia Coal Co., Ltd., Stellarton, 
Cage Pit seam, Albion Colliery, Acadia Coal Co., Ltd., Stellarton, 
ae Acadia Colliery, Acadia Coal Co., Ltd., Westville 
ee Drummond Colliery, Intercolonial Coal Mining Co., 

Ltd., Westville, N.S. | 


, 


1 The distinguishing numbers of the coal samples were arbitrarily assigned at the time, and have 
been retained for convenient reference. They have no other significance. 1Bh, 12), 


or 


6 


11 


40 
41 


32 


33 


Y 
SPRINGHILL COAL FIELD, CUMBERLAND CO., N.S. 


No. 1 Colliery, Cumberland Railway and Coal Co., Ltd., Springhill, 
N.S. 

No. 2 Colliery, Cumberland Railway and Coal Co., Ltd., Springhill, 
N.S. 

No. 8 Colliery, Cumberland Railway and Coal Co., Ltd., Springhill, 
N.S. 


JOGGINS-CHIGNECTO COAL FIELD, CUMBERLAND®CO., N.S. 


Chignecto Colliery, Maritime Coal, Railway, and Power Co., Ltd., 
Chignecto, N.S. 

Minudie Colliery, Minudie Coal Co., Ltd., River Hebert, N.S. 

Joggins Colliery, Canada Coals and Railway Co., Ltd., Joggins, 
N.S. 


GRAND LAKE COAL FIELD, QUEENS CO., N.B. 
King’s mine, G. H. King, Minto, N.B. 
SOURIS COAL FIELD, SASK. 


Western Dominion Collieries, Ltd., Taylorton, Sask. 
Eureka Coal and Brick Co., Ltd., Estevan, Sask. 


EDMONTON COAL FIELD, ALTA. 


Strathcona Coal Co., Ltd., Strathcona, Alta. 
Parkdale Coal Co., Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 
Standard Coal Co., Edmonton, Alta. 


BELLY RIVER COAL FIELD, ALTA. 


Canada-West Coal Co., Ltd., Taber, Alta. 

Galt Colliery, Alberta Railway and Irrigation Co., Ltd., Lethbridge, 
Alta. 

Breckenridge and Lund Coal Co., Ltd., Lundbreck, Alta. 


FRANK-BLAIRMORE COAL FIELD, ALTA. 


Seven Foot seam (No. 1 Byron), Leitch Collieries, Ltd., Passburg, 
Alta. 

Hillcrest Colliery, Hillerest Coal and Coke Co., Ltd., Hillcrest, 
Alta. 

Bellevue Colliery, No. 1 seam, West Canadian Collieries Co., 
Ltd., Bellevue, Alta. 


28 


34 


34 SP 


ol 
30 
29 
ol 
52 
53 
27 


26 


25 
23 


23 SP 


23 M 


24 


Ex. 1 
Ex, 2. 
Hix 


22 


22 SP 
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Lille Colliery, No. 1 seam, West Canadian Collieries Co., Ltd; 
Lille, Alta. 

Demieon Colliery, No. 2 seam, International Coal and Coke Co., 
Ltd., Coleman, Alta. 

Denison Colliery, No. 4 seam, International Coal and Coke Co.., 
Ltd., Coleman, Alta. 


CROWSNEST COAL PIN LD, B.C. 


No. 3 mine, Michel Colliery, Crowsnest Pass Coal Co. Lids 

Michel, B. C. 

No. 7 mine, Miche] Colliery, Crowsnest Pass Coal Co., Ltd., 

Michel, B.C. 

No. 8 mine, Michel Colliery, Crowsnest Pass Coal Co., Ltd., 

Michel, B. GC; 

No. 2 seam south, Hosmer Mines, Ltd., Fee B.C. 

No. 6 seam south, Hosmer Mines, Ltd., Hosmer, B.C. 

No. 8 seam south, Hosmer Mines, Ltd., Hosmer, B.C. 

No. 2 mine, Coal Creek, Crowsnest Pass Coal Co., Ltd., Fernie, 
B.C, 

No. 5 mine, Coal Creek, Crowsnest Pass Coal Co., Ltd., Fernie, 

B.C. 


CASCADE COAL FIELD, ALTA. 


No. 1 or Old mine, H. W. McNeil Co., Ltd., Canmore, Alta. 

Pea size, Bence Colliery, Bankhead Anes ibaa, Bankhead, 
Alta. 

Buckwheat size, Bankhead Colliery, Bankhead Mines, Ltd., 
Bankhead, Alta. 

Mixed, 23 and 23 SP, Bankhead Colliery, Bankhead Mines, Ltd., 
Bankhead, Alta. 

Briquettes from Bankhead Colliery, Bankhead Mines, Ltd., 
Bankhead, Alta. 


SIMILKAMEEN COAL PIELD, B.C; 


No. 1 opening, Granite Creek, B.C. 
No. 2 opening, Granite Creek, B.C. 
No. 4 opening, Granite Creek, B.C. 


NICOLA VALLEY COAL FIELD, B.C. 


Jewel seam, No. 1 mine, Middlesboro Colliery, Nicola Valley 
Coal and Coke Co., Ltd., Coutlee, B.C. 

Rat Hole seam, No. 2 eine Middlesboro Colliery, Nicola Valley 
Coal and Gore Co., Ltd. Oath: B.C. 


itt 
22M Mixture of 22 and 22 SP, Middlesboro Colliery, Nicola Valley 
Coal and Coke Co., Ltd., Coutlee, B.C. 


NANAIMO-COMOX COAL FIELD, VANCOUVER ISLAND, 1B) KC. 


20 Wellington seam, Wellington-Extension Colliery, Wellington 
Colliery Co., Ltd., Extension, B.C. 


18 Upper seam, No. 1 mine, Western Fuel Co., Ltd., Nanaimo, 


BGs . 

ile Lower seam, No. 1 mine, Western Fuel Co., Ltd., Nanaimo, 
BE@e 

21 Lower seam, No. 4 mine, Comox Colliery, Wellington Colliery 


Co., Ltd., Cumberland, B.C. 

21 SP Lower seam, No. 7 mine, Comox Colliery, Wellington Colliery 
Co., Ltd., Cumberland, B.C. 

21M Mixture of Nos. 4 and 7 mines, Comox Colliery, Wellington 
Colliery Co., Ltd., Cumberland, B.C. 


ALERT BAY COAL FIELD, VANCOUVER ISLAND, B.C. 


Ex. 34 Suquash mine, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Alert bay, Vancouver 
island, B.C. 


WHITEHORSE COAL FIELD, YUKON TERRITORY 


Ex. 31 Upper seam, Tantalus mine, White Pass and Yukon Railway Co., 
Lid., Yukon. 

ix. 32 Middle seam, Tantalus mine, White Pass and Yukon Railway Co., 
iid eyukon: 

Ex. 33 Lower seam, Tantalus mine, White Pass and Yukon Radway Co., 
Ltd., Yukon. 


DIVISIONS OF THE INVESTIGATION 


A brief statement of the main features of each part of the work will 
suffice for this introductory statement, full particulars being given in the 
body of the report. 


SAMPLING IN THE FIELD 


With a few unimportant exceptions, all of which are noted in the 
detailed statements, in Part III, the above-named samples were procured 
by Theo. Denis, B.Sc., of the permanent staff of the Mines Branch, 
of the Department of Mines—Mr. Denis has since been appointed 
Superintendent of Mines, by the Provincial Government of Quebec 
—or by Edgar Stansfield, M.Sc., the chief chemist of the special staff 
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engaged for the tests; who visited and examined each mine to be sampled, 
and had the coal selected, sacked, sealed, and shipped under his own super 
vision. In procuring this main sample, every precaution was taken to secure 
average coal, as sold; but in addition, a smaller reference sample was person- 
ally secured, and sent in sealed tins directly to the chemist. 

Other samples were also procured in some cases, in order to determine 
the differences between the several benches of coal as mined. Seams of 
minor importance were also sampled in lots ranging from a few pounds to 
one or more tons. 


CRUSHING AND SAMPLING IN THE LABORATORY 


The main sample on its arrival at the testing plant at McGill was unsacked, 
crushed to go through a 2” screen, mixed thoroughly on a large granolithic 
sampling floor, sampled for the chemist, etc., and finally all resacked and set 
out for treatment. 


MECHANICAL PURIFICATION 


Each main sample was experimentally treated in the laboratory with 
heavy solutions, and the fractions analysed with a view to determining 
the probable results of washing. In all cases where these preliminary tests 
gave favourable results, a large lot was treated in the coal washing plant 
of the University: which includes a specially designed experimental two 
compartment slide motion jig; a Robinson washer, and much secondary 
apparatus. This jig had been specially remodelled for coal washing work, and 
is provided with automatic feed and side discharge devices for automatically 
removing the slate and other impurities. The purified coal overflows into a 
drainage box, in which it is collected and dried. The fine material passing 
down through the sieves is collected, and is either re-treated or wasted, 
depending upon its composition. Each of the tests was made on a lot of 
between three and four tons: which was first crushed, then sized, and then 
jigged in three separate portions—coarse, intermediate, and small—in order 
to achieve the most accurate results. The very fine coal was also treated when 
the coal was suitable for coking, or when, for any reason, there was likely 
to be a commercial justification for saving the fines. The products both of 
coal and waste were all recovered, weighed, and sampled; but the coarse 
and fine products were mixed before sending them to the boilers. 

The coal washing work was checked by a further series of tests with heavy 
solutions. It would, of course, be possible in a laboratory to do extremely 
thorough washing at an expense disproportionate to the value of the coal; 
but this was not attempted, the aim being to reproduce commercial conditions. 
From comparative tests made between laboratory work, and coal washing 
in standard plants, it is evident that this end has been attained, and the 
tests as carried on may be taken in a broad way to represent average commer- 
clal work. 
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COKING TRIALS 


The question, will a coal make good coke, is one of great practical 
importance. Heretofore, it has been difficult to answer it without first 
conducting a series of oven trials on a large and costly scale. Even a full 
sized experimental oven is unsuitable for such work, as its operation differs 
much from that of an oven surrounded by others, and as a result, the only 
safe course has been to send a very considerable quantity of each coal to be 
tested to a bank of ovens, and to test it under standard conditions; repeat- 
ing the operation, if necessary, with different coking periods, until a definite 
conclusion is reached. 

It was obviously impossible to carry out costly tests of the above character 
on all of the fifty odd coals in the series under consideration, hence an ex- 
tended investigation was undertaken by Dr. Porter and Mr. Edgar Stansfield 
at the coking plant of the Dominion Iron and Steel Co., Sydney, N.S., with 
a view to developing some reliable method of working on a small scale. These 
experiments, supplemented by tests on various types of ovens in different 
places in Canada, finally led to a satisfactory conclusion, hence it is now 
possible to test coals in lots of say 50 pounds, the resultant cokes being in 
every way similar to those produced in commercial ovens, and in most cases 
virtually indistinguishable from them. 

The method in brief is as follows :— 

The sample of coal, which should be as fresh as possible, is crushed, 
washed if necessary, and slightly moistened in some cases, and is thus brought 
to exactly the conditions in which it would normally go to the ovens. It is 
then put into rectangular boxes of heavy sheet iron, each holding say 50 pounds. 
These boxes are freely perforated to permit of the escape of gas; but the 
perforations are blanked in such a way as to prevent the egress or ingress 
of coal. The boxes are first weighed, then placed in an oven which is being 
charged; in fact, they become a part of the regular charge, and are coked 
under perfectly normal conditions. On the withdrawal of the charge, the 
boxes are quenched as promptly, yet as lightly as possible, and are then 
dried and weighed before being opened. 

In addition to the straightforward trials to determine whether the several 
coals would or would not coke, a series of tests was made to determine 
the effect of moistening, compressing, etc., and of different temperatures 
and durations of the coking period. 

A method had also to be devised, to determine the strength of the cokes 
produced. Mere crushing tests did not suffice, hence it was finally decided 
to adopt a standard method of testing in a tumbler to determine the losses 
in handling, and of crushing to a fixed pressure in bulk to determine strength 
in coke bins and furnaces. 

In addition to the above experiments on the production of metallurgical 
coke, a limited number of coals have been retorted, and the gases and tar 
studied both qualitatively and quantitatively. This work is, however, 
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somewhat beyond the strict limits of the investigation, and it has been im- 
possible to carry it as far as might be desired. 

Another series of tests has been made to determine the effect of weather- 
ing, and of washing, on coke production. Some coals will only coke when 
quite fresh; others will coke, but not so well, when stale; while others do 
not seem to be affected even by comparatively long exposure to the air. 
The whole matter is somewhat obscure, and chemical analysis does not cast 
as much light on it as one could wish. 


BOILER TRIALS 


The boiler trials were conducted in the boiler testing room of the Mech- 
anical Engineering Department of McGill University, and the method used 
was as far as possible in accordance with standard testing practice. The 
equipment employed in these tests includes a Babcock and Wilcox boiler, 
having 639 square feet of heating surface, and 16-79 square feet of grate 
area; an independent feed pump; weighing tanks, and standard scales 
for water and coal; together with the necessary apparatus for determining 
moisture in steam, analysing flue gases, and observing pressures and tem- 
peratures. Provision was made for supplying steam under the grate, also 
for working under forced draft, if required. Except in one or two cases 
where the character of the coal necessitated a change, the same pattern of 
fixed grate bars was used throughout the tests. These bars have air spaces, 
the area of which is 30 per cent of the total grate area. If different grate bars 
had been used for different grades of fuel, better economy in some instances 
would probably have been obtained; but it was felt that by using the same 
grate throughout, the tests would be more completely comparable with one 
another. | 

Before commencing the tests, the boiler was thoroughly scaled, cleaned, 
and tested, and all brick-work around the furnace was rebuilt. Preliminary 
trials were then made with a standard coal (Georges creek), to make certain 
that the whole equipment was in good order. The series of regular tests 
was then begun, the same fireman being employed throughout. It was not 
found possible to make more than one boiler trial with most of the samples 
of coal, and it was decided that in every case the same evaporation of 2,000 
pounds of water per hour should be aimed at; this being a rate at which 
the boiler was known to give nearly its best efficiency. The results of the 
tests show, therefore, the rate at which each sample of coal had to be burnt 
in order to furnish a certain supply of steam. As a check, the heat losses in 
every case were determined as far as possible. All the tests were at least of ten 
hours duration, and the boiler tubes were, of course, cleaned before each run. 

Since the practical working of a coal in the fire has a great bearing on 
its industrial value as a fuel, continuous notes were made of such points as 
the condition and thickness of the fire; the nature and amount of ash and 
clinker formed; the frequency of slicing and cleaning the fire, and the method 
of firing found most suitable for each- particular fuel. 
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PRODUCER TRIALS 


In the beginning, it was decided to attempt to carry out the boiler and 
producer tests on a rather small scale, owing to a wish to make the investiga- 
tion of immediate value to the numerous small manufacturing and power 
plants which are springing up all over the country, especially in the west, 
where for many years they will play a Jeading part in its industrial develop- 
ment. It was also desired to test all coals with equal thoroughness, and as 
nearly as possible under identical conditions. The transportation of fifty odd 
ton samples for distances ranging from 800 to 3,000 miles was a sufficiently 
serious matter. It was, therefore, decided to work on a scale of approxim- 
ately 40 H.P., although it was known that bituminous coal producers 
had not been altogther perfected for so small an output. Assurances 
were given, however, by several of the leading firms making producers, that 
they could provide the necessary apparatus. 


When, however, specifications were prepared and tenders asked for, 
the makers both at home and abroad exhibited an unexpected reluctance 
to guarantee their machinery, and much time was lost in correspondence. In 
the meanwhile an anthracite producer of approved form was put in; and a 
series of trial runs on anthracite, coke, etc., were commenced, to drill the 
staff, and get matters in working order. Ultimately, the makers of two well 
known types of producers undertook to build plants for bituminous coal, 
and did actually erect producers with the necessary tar extraction apparatus; 
but in both cases the producers failed to meet the requirements originally 
specified, and were, therefore, removed. 


The experience gained in the tests above mentioned enabled Professor 
Durley to design a down draught producer which did meet the requirements; 
and after a long series of preliminary tests, necessary to arrive at a trust- 
worthy method of operation, it was possible to begin the final tests on the 
series of coal samples. 


As in the boiler trials, the method of flying start was adopted: the 
actual runs lasting 24 hours, and the total operation almost 36 hours. The 
time thus occupied was as long as could be managed without a very large in- 
crease in the staff, and an even greater increase in the cost; but these 24 hour 
tests were checked by a sufficient number of longer trials—one lasting 10 
days—to show that the apparatus was quite capable of doing continuous, 
v.e., commercial work. 


Criticism may be offered against the use of one producer for all classes of 
coal, from semi-anthracite to lignite; but in any series of tests it is undesirable 
to change the apparatus or the conditions of work more than is absolutely 
necessary. The results have justified the course taken in this case. It is 
scarcely necessary to say, that the scrubbers, washers, tar extractors, etc., were 
so fitted that they could be cut out by means of valves and by-passes, and 
that they were only used when necessary. 
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CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


The necessary work in the Chemical Laboratory has been very consider- 
able. Methods, and in some cases apparatus, had to be devised, tested, 
and standardized, and all materials, whether raw, temporary, or final pro- 
ducts analysed. No count of the total number of analyses has been at- 
tempted; but each complete test of a coal has involved over 400 separate deter- 
minations. The following enumeration of the different materials analysed, 
and of the different analyses, determinations, and investigations carried out, 
will give some idea of the extent of the work done. 

MaTeRIALS ANALYSED: Coal samples—main, mine, weathering, 
boiler trial, gas producer products, coking products, final washed coal, separate 
products of washery. Specific gravity products, screen analyses, etc. Coke 
samples from coking tests; gas samples from boiler trials, gas producer — 
tests and coking tests; ash samples from boiler trials, gas producer tests, 
and laboratory combustion of raw and washed coal. 

CHEMICAL DETERMINATIONS MaApE: carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, sul- 
phur, nitrogen, moisture, ash, volatile matter, fixed carbon, combustible 
matter, carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, ethylene, and methane. 

PuHysicAL DETERMINATIONS MaApeE: fusion temperature of ashes; 
specific gravity, porosity, and strength of cokes; calorific values of solid 
and gaseous fuels. 


SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS have been made on the determination of sulphur 
in coal; determination of volatile matter in coal and coke; solubility of coal 
in water; determination of physical values of coke; weathering of coal, ete. 
An investigation is also being carried out on the spontaneous combustion of 
coal in storage; but as this is in addition to the original research, and is being 
supported by private contribution, it is not intended to incorporate the results 
in the main report. 


THE REPORT 


It will be seen from the above description of the investigation, that an 
attempt has been made to cover a large field, and yet to do the work in great 
detail. As a result of this, a very large amount of information has been 
gathered; but much of it is so highly technical as to be only of interest to 
specialists, hence it has been thought best to divide the Report—which will | 
comprise six volumes—into two main sections of two and four volumes respec- 
tively. 

In the first section, of which this introduction forms Part I, there are 
separate chapters or parts dealing with each of the seven divisions of the 
investigation outlined in the last few pages. Each of these parts begins 
with an introduction in which the subject of the division is dealt with in a 
general way, followed by a more or less extended description and discussion 
of the experimental work attempted: and concluding with a carefully tabu- 
lated summary of all of the tests in that division. 


Liv 


Part II., preceding the technical reports referred to above, is a very 
full descriptive paper on the history, geology, and present commercial 
development of the Coal Fields and Coal Mines of Canada, from the pen of 
Mr. Théo. C. Denis—a member of the permanent staff of the Mines Branch of 
the Department of Mines. This part of the Report, which is profusely 
illustrated with maps and photographs, differs from the remainder in that 
its matter is largely drawn from previous publications of the Geological 
Survey and other sources, but it possesses great value as an introduction to 
the somewhat technical reports which follow, and is of importance, on its 
own account, as the most complete work yet written on the Coal fields of the 
Dominion. 


The first two volumes of the Report, comprising Parts I to LX inclusive, 
may therefore be considered as complete in themselves, and it is hoped that 
they will prove of value not only as contributions to the technological litera- 
ture on Coal, but also as a source of useful and timely information to the 
general public, on the Coal resources of the Dominion and on the best methods 
of utilizing these resources. 


The remaining four volumes III, IV, V and VI, are already in the press 
and will be published as promptly as possible. They will be confined exclu- 
sively to tabulated records and details of the tests summarized in Volumes 
I and II, to which they thus become highly technical appendices. 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 


A matter of the first importance in making public the results of an ex- 
tended series of tests, such as those reported in the following pages, is to 
present the information in such a way as to make it as widely useful as possible, 
and at the same time to guard, as far as practicable, against its misinterpre- 
tation. 

A study of the analyses of the various coals sampled, or of any of the 
series of reports of practical trials, will show that certain of the coals are much 
purer than others, or are better in some other respects. These differences 
are in fact so marked that it is possible to tabulate the samples in what are 
apparently orders of merit. Such tables are of decided value if correctly 
prepared and intelligently used, but if imperfectly understood or improperly 
used they are almost certain to work hardship, or even injustice, to both 
producer and consumer. 


To illustrate the above point, let us suppose that coal “A” contains less 
ash than “B,” and has a decidedly higher calorific value; but that “B” is 
much stronger, and, therefore, bears transportation better. Under these 
conditions “A” will be better for general steam raising service, especially 
near the mine, while “B” will probably be worth more to the householder 
who requires lump coal, and to the coal merchant at a distance who has to 
stand the loss due to breakage in transit. 

Again, the ash in “B” although greater in amount than that in “A,” 
may be less fusible, and, therefore, less likely to form clinker. This difference, 
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if considerable, may more than counterbalance the apparent superiority of 
“A,” and may make “B” the better coal for use under boilers. 

Again, “A” and “B” may both be weak coals, readily breaking up into 
slack, but “A” may be dry burning, while “B” has a tendency to cake. In 
this case “A” would require special grates for steam purposes, and at best, 
would waste to a considerable extent, while “B” could be used with but 
little loss in ordinary grates. 

In the case of coke manufacture, “A’’ may be so pure as to require no 
washing, while “B” must be carefully treated to remove the superabundance 
of slate and pyrites, yet it 1s possible that once washed “B” may make the 
better coke of the two, and may be able to compete successfully with “A” 
in spite of the expense and loss due to washing. | 

These illustrations could be extended considerably, but they already 
suffice to show that each special use for fuel brings into prominence special 
qualities, and, therefore, that a prospective purchaser of coal should consider 
not only the relative purity, etc., of all available coals, but also their par- 
ticular fitness or unfitness for his particular use. 

Of greater importance even than any of the points yet named is the cost 
of transportation. Coal at the mines probably costs the producers from 
$1 to $2.50 per ton, depending on local conditions, but the consumer in 
the average pays at least double these prices and often very much more. 
Part of the difference is, of course, the profit of the producer, but by far the 
greater part 1s the cost of transportation which, in the average, amounts to at 
least half, and in many cases more than half of the total cost of coal to the or- 
dinary purchaser. This important factor varies, in individual cases, with the 
distance between mine and market, the character of the route—whether by 
rail or water—the amount of competition, etc., but is in general quite inde- 
pendent of the quality of the coal itself. We thus have coals costing the 
consumers in different parts of the country anything from $1.50 to $20 
per ton, and while no individual consumer ever has todecide between fuels 
differing so widely as this, he ordinarily has some choice between coals differ- 
ing from one another in both price and quality, and although in general a 
high class fuel is to be preferred, yet there are very many cases where a poor 
fuel or even a very poor fuel will be found, all things considered, to be com- 
mercially more satisfactory. 

The above illustrations have dealt with the matter in a very general and 
superficial way and no attempt has been made here to give sufficiently de- 
tailed information to enable a purchaser to decide between different coals, 
but in each of the subsequent “ Parts” of the report dealing specifically with 
coal washing, coke, steam raising, and gas producing, there will be found an 
introductory chapter discussing in some detail the general features of the 
subject, and pointing out, directly or indirectly, the factors which play a part 
in determining the value of a coal for each specific use. 
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BARI 
THE COAL FIELDS OF CANADA 
BY 


THEOPHILE C. DENIS 
HISTORICAL 


In 1886, the first year in which statistics were collected by the Mines 
Section of the Geological Survey, the total production of coal in Canada 
amounted to 2,116,653 tons; whereas in 1908, there was a total production of 
nearly 11,000,000 tons. 

Five provinces, and one territory, contribute to the Canadian coal out- 
put; specifically—in the order of quantity produced as follows: Nova Scotia, 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick, and Yukon 
Territory. The central part of Canada, namely, the Provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario, are devoid of coal fields, hence they have to rely on outside sources 
for their supply. 

Two of the most productive of the Canadian coal fields are situated on 
the sea-boards, one on the Pacific coast, and the other on the Atlantic coast; a 
fact which is very important, from an Imperial standpoint. Both of these 
coal fields are near the coast, and have extensive submarine extensions; and 
both are fortunate in possessing fine natural harbours, capable of accommoda- 
ting ships of any tonnage. Another coal field is situated in the proximity of 
the metal mining centres of British Columbia, and within easy reach of the 
copper and lead smelting centres of both the southern part of the Province, 
and of the adjoining states to the south. Large tracts of the new western 
Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan are underlaid by fossil fuels. All of 
these coal fields, as well as others of less importance, will be briefly described 
in the following notes, in their geographical order, beginning with the eastern 
provinces, and proceeding westward. 

To convey some preliminary idea as to the geographical position of the 
coal fields in the respective provinces, the approximate central point of each 
of the principal coal areas will be given by intersections of latitudes and 
longitudes (west of Greenwich). These, of course, are only to be taken as a 
rough guide, and a help to locate the fields. Many of these coal areas are at 
present well developed, and producing steadily, as will be seen in the more 
detailed descriptions given under the various sections of the report. 
In others, mainly in the western part of Canada, owing to lack of means of 
transportation or present lack of market, only prospecting work has been 
done; but their coals constitute valuable reserves which, in many cases, will be 
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drawn upon in the near future, considering the rapid rate at which the west is 
developing, and the establishment of numerous new means of transportation 
and of communication. 


TABLE I. 
Geographical Position of Coal Fields. 


a 
Latitude | Longitude 
| 


Nova Scotta— 


py duey feldurc 2 soc ys sterner eee en ee 46°10’ | 60° 10’ 
Triverness fields <<." 225. fee sce oe Stee ne ee ee 46°10’ | 61° 30’ 
Pictou field so 2e202. tare eee ee eee AN sate! | 62°35" 
Cumberland:field“ .-:5.5: 42.0. eee ee 45° 40’ | 64° 20’ 
New Brunswick— 
Grand: Lake field... 55 ty. 5 fees er Cet ee eens ee 46° 05’ | 66° 00’ 
M anittoba— | 
TurtlesMountain held: s.. 0 20sec ieee eee ae 49° 00’ 100° 00’ 
Saskatchewan— | 
Estevanvor Souris eld... 250i oe ee ee ee eee 49° 05’ 103° 00’ 
Alberta— 
Belly ‘River field aware cote we te eee 40°20 an 112° 40’ 
Krank-Blairmore fields.) Ae ee eee AOR a: | pe 
Cascade held ar sciar eo Oe he Oe eee Vet 2 ee | 11575303 
Edmonton field: sys. ie ee ee oe ee eee Pome OU, Lis Sens 
British Columbia— | 
Crowsnest fel ae cen ck ae 5 oe ee ee nl aren ee 49° 30’ Tiaesoas 
Nicola: Valleyarield oops ee eerie cc oe | 50° 20° 120° 50’ 
Velkwatv alley field) stew t.cnncie cp tree eer eee eee 54° 30’ 27a 0, 
Nanaimo feldsevic lS) cox cariacieceut cre a eee 49° 10’ 128 2o5) 
Cemox:field Vile elc: ais ons oes oe Re ee ee 50200 eel 2 ON 
Sugudshyheld. yok. sr show. he oe Se oe er DOORS I aes Lee 
Graham island @): Cirle aa ee eee ee eee ee 53° 10’ 132° 00’ 
Yukon Territory— 
Tantalus field 2 yen. Ree set ee Ae ee ee 622,10: Ls6= 0: 
YVoukontRiver meld. 6.06 se ee eee 64° 30’ 140° 00’ 


Considered as a whole, the resources of fossil fuel in Canada are as follows: 
In the Province of NovaScotia there are several large areas of bituminous coal, 
most of which are being actively worked. In New Brunswick there is one 
producing field, and two others which are only exploited intermittently. All 
the above coal measures are of true Carboniferous age. 


The Nova Scotia fields, besides supplying the requirements of that Prov- 
ince, send their coal to the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, the eastern part 
of the United States, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
and the West Indies: the relative quantity shipped to each being about in 
the order given. 


The coal mined in New Brunswick is used locally. 


In Ontario we have extensive areas of very “‘young”’ coal, in the form of 
low grade lignites, in the now inaccessible district of the Moose River basin. 
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These beds of lignite are found in the glacial deposits above latitude 50 degrees. 
They are at present very remote from all means of transportation,: and, 
moreover, the quality of this fuel would limit the output to local uses. 


In Manitoba, and the northwest provinces, there are very large tracts 
of prairie land underlain by coal measures; the quality of the product vary- 
ing from lignite in the east, to bituminous in the west, as the foothills of the 
Rocky mountains are approached. In the mountain region itself is a small 
basin where anthracite coal is mined. Across the water-shed of the Rockies 
in British Columbia, the Crowsnest Pass coal field is a very large producer; 
and on Vancouver island there are two coal areas which were among the first 
to be worked in Canada. 


The coal output of Alberta and Saskatchewan is mainly used in these 
Provinces and in Manitoba; a certain proportion, however, of the Frank- 
Blairmore coal field production is converted into coke, and shipped to smelter 
centres of British Columbia, and to the United States. The railways also, 
use-—in their locomotives—a large proportion of the bituminous coal, in 
western Alberta. | | 


In British Columbia, one-third—very roughly speaking—of the pro- 
duction, is consumed in the Province; one-third is exported to the United 
States; and one-third used in the manufacture of coke. Of this last product, 
one-half is used in the Province, while the second half is exported to the United 
States. 


Some of the lignites of the western fields just referred to are of Tertiary 
age, whereas others, as well as the bituminous coals, are referable to the 
Cretaceous. Coals referable to this latter period are also present in the 
Queen Charlotte islands and in other parts of British Columbia. 


THE COALS OF THE ATLANTIC PROVINCES 
NOVA SCOTIA 


The coal-bearing measures of this Province belong to the Carboniferous, 
and are practically confined to the one of its subdivisions usually designated 
by the name of the Productive Coal Measures. 


All the coal mined in this Province is bituminous in quality. 


The following subdivisions into fields of the coal areas of the Province 
are usually adopted. 
(1.) Sydney coal field. 
(2.) Inverness coal field. 
(3.) Richmond coal field. 
(4.) Pictou.coal field. 
(5.) Cumberland coal field. 
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SYDNEY FIELD 


History, General Description, and Statistics 


The Sydney field' is situated in the northeast corner of Cape Breton 
county, with the magnificent deep water harbour of Sydney as its central 
point; it also takes in a small portion of Victoria county. It is bounded 
on three sides by the Atlantic ocean and the land areas amount to approxi- 
mately 200 square miles, being about 32 miles in length from northwest to 
southeast and about 6 miles in width. The extent of the sea areas is 
unknown ; but a great part of the local field is submarine. 

*“The measures enclosing the Cape Breton coals are largely composed 
of argillaceous shales and sandstones, the solidity and coherence of which 
favour submarine exploration. As to the general structure, it can be said 
that the seams appear on the shore, sweep inland, and again enter the ocean, 
forming segments of ellipses whose centres are out at sea. This structure 
is observable at Cow Bay, Glace Bay, Lingan, and Sydney, these places pre- 
senting a series of basins the seams of which have been correlated, and their 
equivalence in many cases proved. These basins probably owe their origin 
to a corrugation of the area by numerous folds which bring the same coal 
seams repeatedly to the surface along the northeast coast of the island. 

“The whole coast is deeply indented by bays and channels, approximately 
coinciding with the axes of these folds, and affording in the sea-cliffs numerous 
natural sections of the strata and exposures of coal seams. Some of these 
bays also constitute excellent harbours, one of which—Sydney harbour— 
situated towards the centre of the district, ranks among the finest and most 
commodious on the Atlantic coast of North America. The cliffs are generally 
from 30 to 80 feet high, standing perpendicularly or frequently over- 
hanging the sea. The country inland is of a gently rolling character, the 
maximum height being about 250 feet. 

“Such natural advantages, combined with its highly favourable geograph- 
ical position, point to this district as probably the most important in the 
Dominion for the supply of fuel to steamships navigating the Atlantic. Dur- 
ing the few months of winter, when the more northerly harbours are closed or 
obstructed by ice, an outlet is afforded by the railway connecting many of the 
collieries with Louisburg, a fine harbour, open and safe for shipping at 
any season.”’ 

The Intercolonial railway offers, of course, another outlet open all the 
year round. 

The strata associated with the coal seams may be enumerated as follows: 
(1) argillaceous shales; (2) arenaceous shales; (3) red and green marls; 
(4) sandstone; (5) underclay; (6) limestone; (7) black shale. In the table 
of equivalency of the different seams at various points of the coal basin, 
average thicknesses of the intervening strata are given. 


* See “General map of coal fields of N.S., and N.B.,’’ aecompanying this report. 
? “Descriptive note on the Sydney Coal fields;” H. Fletcher, Geol. Survey of Canada 
1909. 
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The aggregate thickness of coal in workable seams, outcropping on the 
shore, and for the most part exposed in the bays and cliffs, is from 40 
to 50 feet; the seams vary from 3 to 9 feet in thickness. They 
generally dip at low angles of 5° to 12° and appear to be very little 


affected by faults and disturbances. As all strata dip seaward, much 


coal will be available in the submarine, as well as in the land areas. 
The Sydney mines, which are situated some 3 miles to the northeast 
of North Sydney, have extensive workings under the sea and the Dominion 
Coal Company is at present pushing very actively the development of sub- 
marine areas in at least one of its mines, viz, the Hub, or Dominion No. 7, 
near Glace Bay. 

‘“The coal is of the bituminous or ‘soft’ variety, with comparatively 
little diversity in the quality of the different seams; all of which yield a fuel 
exceedingly well adapted for general purposes, while that of some of them 
is specially well applicable to the manufacture of gas. As compared with 
the Pictou coal it is characterized, on the whole, by a greater proportion 
of combustible matter, and a smaller proportion of ash; but on the other 
hand, it usually contains a greater amount of sulphur;” only a portion of 
which can be removed by washing. Notwithstanding this fact it is largely 
used for metallurgical purposes. 

The following tabulation, condensed from the work of the Geological 
Survey, shows the probable equivalency of the different seams of the field 
at the different places, together with the thickness of the intervening strata. 


1 Fletcher, Hugh.—Descriptive note on the Sydney coal field. 
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The aggregate thickness of coal in the workable beds outcropping 
on the shores ranges from 30 feet at some places to 60 at others. Most 
of the Sydney coals are well suited for the manufacture of gas, as the following 
figures show :— 

TABLE III 


Showing the Suitability of Sydney Coals for Gas Manufacture. 


Gas 
Mines Gi ie Nae a alas 
per ton we roduce 
Eiples Glace 5 Vorseea titel an ack ee es O63, "| 15 40 bus. 
El eae ed Ns ie ak ee O07 OOM een 4275 39 « 
Baer tis GODS. Leta Reker putea sate Sone aan 10,000 | 16 1,470 lbs. 
SVCUGVEIOINCS fr pha See ae tate te) ue te chest. is CANO! 8 Peo. 
OW TLERTUID Soe Othe tina ects oy Sk kn Foo 9,000 15 230m 
CaledonigsMineS sgn t 4s Oe Te Pe eae elute So 900s 14-25 36 bus. 
ILESERVCSININGSs a: lore). Mam en Satae!, ok, Salm ae 9,950 13317 1,500 lbs. 


The first printed mention of this coal field was made in a small book 
published in Paris in 1672 and entitled “ Description géographique des Costes 
de L’Amérique septentionale.” The author was Nicolas Denys, who had 
obtained valuable mining rights in the island of Cape Breton from Louis 
XIV. He says “There are mines of coal through the whole extent of my 
concession, near the sea coast, of a quality equal to the Scotch.” This would, 
therefore, be the first mention of the occurrence of coal in North America, 
for in the United States the earliest record of the discovery of coal is that of 
Father Hennepin, who is said to have noticed its existence on the Illinois 
river in 1679. The coal of Cape Breton island is so plainly visible on many 
conspicuous points of the coast that it is remarkable that such a long period 
elapsed between the discovery of the island and the first mention of coal 
on it. 

Mining in a regular way was not begun until about 50 years later, when 
in 1720 a mine was opened on the north side of Cow bay. The object was 
to supply with fuel the colony of men at work erecting the fortress of Louis- 
burg. For the next sixty years, the production of coal was very desultory 
and irregular; but in 1784, the government itself undertook systematic mining 
in Cape Breton on the 6 ft. seam on the northwest shore of Sydney 
harbour. 

This was worked for three years by the government, then from 1788 
to 1826 the mines were alternately leased to private individuals and worked 
by the government. During this period the output varied between 200 
and 1,200 tons per year. 

In 1826 and 1827 the General Mining Association acquired all the un- 
granted mines and minerals of Cape Breton, and also some of the leases of 
coal mines previously granted, and in 1830, the first shaft sunk in the pro- 
vinces was put down on the Sydney Main seam, on the west side of Sydney 
harbour. The intention of the General Mining Association, in opening 
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the coal mines of Cape Breton, was to establish an extensive trade with the 
United States; but for a number of reasons, among which was the develop- 
ment of the Pennsylvania anthracite trade through the opening of the Schuyl- 
kill canal, as well as high royalties, the coal trade of Cape Breton did not 
develop as fast as anticipated, and in 1857 the production only amounted 
to 117,000 tons. In 1857 the government of Nova Scotia and the General 
Mining Association came to an agreement, whereby the latter surrendered 
their claim to the mining rights they were holding, retaining only certain 
definite coal areas in Cape Breton, Pictou, and Cumberland counties. 
These areas retained by the General Mining Association comprised: 18 
square miles on the west side of Sydney harbour comprising Sydney Mines; 
14 square miles on the east side of Sydney harbour; between Indian 
bay and Sydney harbour, 2 square miles comprising the site of Bridge- 
port mines; 4 square miles at the Albion mines in Pictou county; 4 
square miles at the Joggins mines; and 4 square miles at Springhill in 
Cumberland. In consideration of the surrender, the government agreed 
to abolish certain fixed rents and to reduce the royalty on coal. In 1858 
the Legislature of Nova Scotia obtained possession and control of the mines 
and minerals of the Province, with the exception of those limits specified, 
which were retained by the General Mining Association, and an act was pre- 
pared giving every facility and encouragement to persons disposed to embark 
on mining ventures. In 1866 a subsequent act was passed entitling lessees 
of all mines in full work on the termination of their leases in 1886, to three 
successive renewals of twenty years each. 

As a result of the liberal terms offered, the government, on the adoption 
of the new regulations, received in the opening of 1856 several applications 
for leases of mining areas at Cow Bay, Little Glace Bay, and Bridgeport, 
which had reverted to the Crown, and for several years afterward, pros- 
pecting and coal mining were active. In the course of the following five 
years more than forty licences of exploration were issued for tracts in the 
Sydney field alone, and some in the Richmond coal field near the Strait 
of Canso. During the next three or four years, several licences were granted 
for exploration on the west coast of the island, between Port Hood and 
Margaree, and also under the sea along the coast from Mira bay to Aconi 
point. One enthusiastic adventurer even took out a licence for a submarine 
area accessible only by making a shaft upon the little rock called Flint island, 
a mile out at sea. Many of these licences were obtained in a spirit of specula- 
tion, in hope of selling them to other parties at a profit; therefore, as may be 
expected, a great many were obliged to surrender their licences. However, 
several mines were opened and in 1870 there were not less than twenty collieries 
which were being worked or had been worked to a greater or less extent. 

In 1893 a large syndicate was formed under the title of the Dominion 
Coal Co., to acquire most of the coal lands and mines of the Sydney field. 
As the ordinary system of leases which were granted for four terms of 
twenty years each, was not satisfactory to the investors, a new agreement 
was entered into between the syndicate and the government of Nova Scotia 
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by which a lease of 99 years was granted on condition that the royalty on the 
coal sold be increased from 10 cents to 124 cents per ton. 

We give below a short description of the various collieries at present 
in operation in the Sydney field. 


Dominion Coal Company 
(Samples Nos. 38, 35, 36, 35 SP, 37, and 39.) 

This Company was incorporated in February, 1893, with a capital of 
$18,000,000, of which $15,000,000 is common stock, and $3,000,000 preferred, 
and was formed to acquire and work under one management the properties 
of the following coal companies, which, previous to that date, were operated 
individually in the Sydney coal field of Cape Breton island: the Caledonia 
Coal and Railway Company; the Intercolonial Coal Company; the Sydney 
and Louisburg Coal and Railway Company; the Low Point, Barachois and 
Lingan Coal Company; Burchell Bros., as well as other coal areas, steamers, 
lines of railway, etc. At present the Company controls coal lands in Cape 
Breton to the extent of 125 square miles, of which some 75 miles are held 
under a special 99 year lease from the Government of Nova Scotia, instead 
of the regular 20 year lease. In return for this concession the Dominion 
Coal Co. pays to the Provincial Government a royalty of 124 cents per ton 
of 2,240 pounds. The balance of 50 square miles is held under the rules of 
the Mines Act by 20 year leases, subject to a royalty of 10 cents per ton. 

The Dominion Coal Company is by far the largest coal producer in the 
Dominion of Canada. In 1908 the output was over 4,100,000 short tons, 
and the possible output capacity of their mines could probably exceed 
6,500,000 tons. 

Besides its eleven mines which are being worked at present, the Do- 
minion Coal Company operates the Sydney and Louisburg railway, some 
40 miles in length, which connects the mines with a shipping pier at Louis- 
burg, and with the International pier and the Intercolonial railway at Sydney. 
The two piers are also owned by the Company. 

The greater part of the coal is shipped by water, in the Dominion Coal 
Company’s own steamers. 

The following table gives approximately the disposal of the coal produced:- 


St. Lawrence ports, Quebec, Montreal, etc..... 1,500,000 tons 
Boston, Everett Gas Company.....1.1..:.... 600,000 * 
Dominion Iron and Steel Company .......... 600,000  “ 
Colliery consumption and workmen .......... 300,000 * 
Other ports, Intercolonial railway, etc. ...... FLO OO0R | 


The Dominion Coal Company at present operates eleven! collieries in the 
Sydney field. These are all within a radius of a few miles from the town of 
Glace Bay. All the collieries are connected by rail with the Sydney and Louis- 
burg railway. A short description of each of these collieries is given below ’?— 


’This was written in 1907. The number is now 17, and in addition the Company has 
recently acquired the collieries of the Cumberland C. & R. Co., at Springhill —J. B. P. 

"In this description of the Dominion Coal Company’s mines, free reference has been 
made to the articles on the equipment of these collieries, written by F. M. Gray, and 
published in the Canadian Mining Journal. 
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Dominion No. 1 Colliery. (Samples Nos. 38 and 2038).—Seam worked: 
Phalen. Thickness, 8 feet, dip 1 in 14. Section, coal 2 feet; parting 2”: 
coal 6 feet; floor, fireclay. This colliery was opened in 1830 by the General 
Mining Association. Worked by shaft 160 feet deep. The mine is divided 
into two districts, one working the land area, and the second working the 
submarine coal. The face of the main way of this last district is at present 
3,000 feet under the ocean, from the shore-line. Coal is mined by pillar and 
stall. Percussion pick machines and shearing machines used in rooms and 
hand picks on pillars. Rates for machine cut coal, 33 cents, for hand cut, 
49 cents. Underground haulage is by two endless ropes 17,500 feet and 13,500 
feet long, respectively. Ventilation by Dixon fan of Guibal type, 300,000 
cubie feet of air per minute, 24 feet in diameter, and two spare Murphy fans, 
12 and 8 feet respectively. Lamps used underground are Ackroyd and 
Best electrically lighted safety lamps, with magnetic locks. 

The surface equipment consists of a steam plant of seven Babcock and 
Wilcox boilers, 1,696 H.P. Compressor plant comprises three Ingersoll 
compressors of 2,500 cubic feet of free air per minute each, and a small 
straight line compressor of 900 feet. The hoisting of coal is done by a duplex 
engine, cylinders 20” x 24”, drum 8/-9” diameter. Rope is a 6 strand 
cast steel rope 17”. The main hoist is a horizontal engine, 16 x 32 cylinders, 
with a 6 ft. drum. 

The bankhead is a steel structure, equipped with shaking screens and 
picking belts. There are also a wash house, lamp house, fire engine house, 
etc. 

The pumping in the mine is effected by one Northey steam pump 8” 
x 24”, one compound Northey, 12 and 24” x 8 and 12”, one 6 stage turbine 
pump, operated from the Central power station, and one large Cameron pump. 

This colliery employs about 700 men and 70 horses. The capacity of 
output of the mine under present conditions is 2,700 short tons a day. 

Dominion No. 2 Colliery.2—This is the largest colliery of the Dominion 
Coal Company, and probably the largest in America, as it has a possible 
hoisting capacity of 6,000 tons per day. Seam worked, Phalen, having the 
following average section: roof, dark grey shale; coal, 2/-34”; parting, 
0’-3”; coal, 4’-11”; floor, fireclay, hard dark blue, worked by a shaft through 
which is also hoisted the coal from Colliery No. 9 in the Harbour seam. The 
shaft is37 x 11 feet to the Harbour seam, 400 feet from the surface, and 
21 X 11 feet to the Phalen seam 850 feet from the surface. The air and man 
shaft is 850 feet deep to the Phalen seam. The coal is cut with puncher 
undercutters and sheared from top to bottom with Little Hardy machines. 

Underground haulage is by compressed air locomotives, of which there 
are seven in operation. Mine cars used are of two ton capacity, running 
on 36” gauge. 

For ventilation, one Walker fan, rated at a capacity of 350,000 cubic 
feet of air per minute. 


‘See Plate I. 
* See Frontispiece and Plate II. 
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Safety lamps are used exclusively, the lamp house containing 1,700 
Ackroyd and Best lamps. 

Hoisting drum is conical, small diameter, 10’-4”, large diameter, 14 feet. 
Hoisting rope 1%” plough steel. The power is supplied to both No. 2 
and No.9 mines by a battery of 20 Babcock and Wilcox boilers rated at 
6,360 horse-power. 

The hoisting arrangements are unique. The coal is brought to the shaft 
bottom in two-ton mine cars. These are weighed at the bottom of the 
shaft and dumped by rotating tipples into storage chutes, which are built 
below the level of the tipples. The hoisting tanks, mounted on a pivot 
framework and holding six tons, are loaded automatically by a system of 
chutes, the catches of which are released by the tank itself. The coal is 
hoisted and dumped automatically on the screens of the bankhead. 


The compressor equipment consists of: one Walker compound, capacity 
6,000 cubic feet per minute; three Rand compound, each 3,000 feet; two 
straight Norwalk. 


The mine employs 1,000 men and 100 horses. 


The rates paid for mining were, in 1907: machine cut coal 33-3 cents, hand 
cut coal 49 cents in rooms, and 46 cents in pillars. 


Dominion No.3 Collieryn—On Phalen seam, worked by a slope. Dip 
of seam 7 per cent. This colliery was opened in 1887; worked by pillar 
and stall. Rooms 20 feet wide and pillars average 25 feet by 60 feet. 
Underground haulage is by endless rope, in two hauls of 8,000 feet and 4,500 
feet respectively. Mine cars have a capacity of two tons and a 42” gauge. 
Ventilation by Capell fan, 200,000 cubic feet per minute. Lamp house for 
600 Ackroyd and Best safety lamps. Boiler plant, three Babcock and 
Wilcox boilers totalling 954 H.P.; Walker compressor, compound, 6,000 
cubic feet free air per minute. 


The bankhead is a modern structure, with rotary tipples and shaking 
screens. The possible output of No.3 mine is 1,400 tons, on double shift, 
with the present equipment. The rates for mining were, in 1907: machine cut 
coal in rooms, 34°7 cents; hand cut coal, rooms 49 cents, pillars 46 cents. 

Dominion No. 4 Colliery.—This is the old Caledonia mine, which was 
started in 1866, and has been producing steadily since that year. On Phalen 
seam, which has here the following section: roof, hard clay; coal 6’-6” to 6’-10"; 
parting 14”; coal 1’-8”; floor, fireclay. Worked by shaft 185 feet deep, 
19 feet X 11 feet, divided into three compartments, for coal and men re- 
spectively. Underground haulage is by endless rope, in three sections, 
6,200, 5,900, and 3,500 feet. Speed of haulage is under 2 miles an hour. 

Ventilation is by a Dixon-Guibal fan, 14 feet in diameter, and a Murphy 
fan, 12 feet in diameter. Safety lamps used. Boiler plant consists of seven 
Babcock and Wilcox boilers, rated at 1,380 H.P. Compressor equip- 
ment, one American Rand, 3,200 cubic feet free air; one Rand, 2,500 
cubic feet, and a small straight line of 900 cubic feet. 

The possible output of this colliery is about 1,800 tons per day of one 
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shift. Rates for mining were: machine cut coal, 33-7 cents; hand cut coal, 
49 cents. 

Dominion No. § Colliery. (Samples Nos. 35 SP and 2035 SP).—This is 
the Reserve colliery, which started shipping in 1872. Working the Phalen 
seam which here has the following average section: roof, hard dark grey 
fireclay; coal 2 feet; parting 1”; coal 6 feet; parting 14”; coal 1’-6”; 
floor, fireclay, dark blue. This mine is worked by a slope, the distance be- 
tween the bankhead and the face of the slope is about 12,000 feet. Under- 
ground haulage is by endless rope, with auxiliary electric traction. Ventila- 
tion by two fans of 300,000 and 200,000 cubic feet respectively. Safety lamps 
are used exclusively. The coal is hauled to the bankhead, unloaded by a 
Phillips dump on shaking screens and picking belts. There are at present 600 
men at this colliery, which is worked single shift. When double shifted the 
output has gone over the 800,000 tons mark in a year. The rates for mining 
were: machine cut coal rooms, 29-9 to 32 cents; hand cut rooms 49 cents, 
pillars 46 cents. 

Dominion No. 6 Colliery.—This is a comparatively new colliery, as work 
was begun here in 1904. It is entered by a slope, and its territory is almost 
entirely submarine. The power plant at present comprises six Babcock and 
Wilcox boilers rated at 1500 H.P. Ventilation is by a Walker “indestructi- 
ble” fan of 300,000 cubic feet capacity. The main deeps were, in 1907, over 
4,000 feet long, extending under the bed of the sea. The cover at the shore is 
375 feet, but increases rapidly. Compressor equipment comprises two Walker 
engines of a total capacity of 7,000 cubic feet per minute. 

The coal is hauled to top of bankhead and unloaded on shaking screens, 
then passes over picking belts. The possible output of the mine is about 
1,500 tons a shift. | 

Dominion No.7 Colliery. (Samples Nos. 36 and 2036).—This is the old 
Hub mine, on the Hub seam, which is the largest seam of the series outcrop- 
ping on land in the Glace Bay basin. It derived its name from being approx1- 
mately in the centre of the semicircles formed by the outcrop of the seams 
of this coal basin. The average thickness of the Hub seam is 9/-6”. 
This was one of the earliest mines in the district. It is worked by a shaft 
130 feet deep, divided into three compartments, two being for coal and one 
for the men. Underground haulage is by electricity. Practically all the 
workings are submarine. Ventilation is by a Capell fan of a capacity of 
200,000 cubic feet per minute. There are two Norwalk compressors of 2,000 
cubic feet free air per minute each. Boiler plant consists of two batteries 
of Babcock and Wilcox boilers of a rated capacity of 500 H.P. The bank- 
head of hard pine, is equipped with dumping tipples, weigh-tank, screens 
and picking belts. Coal is undercut with puncher machines, and safety 
lamps are used exclusively. This mine is the one of all the Dominion Coal 
Company’s collieries in which the workings are most advanced under the bed 
of the sea. A great deal of development work is being done in it, and 
when its output reaches the normal, there will be 400 men employed and 30 
horses for a production of 1,200 to 1,400 tons per shift. 
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Dominion No. 8 Colliery.—This is the old International mine, working 
on the Harbour seam. This was first opened by levels driven in from the 
shore -in 1858. The Harbour seam is 6 feet thick, dipping 1 in 12. The 
shaft which is near the outcrop is 96 feet deep. Coal is mined by pillar 
and stall, entirely cut by hand. Boiler equipment consists of two Babcock 
and Wilcox of 212 and 318 H.P. respectively, and two return tubulars of 75 
H.P. each. This is one of the smaller mines of the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany, and the output is only about 1,000 tons a day. 


Dominion No. 9 Colliery. (Samples Nos. 85 and 2035).—This is the 
Harbour seam, which has the following section: roof, dark grey fireclay; 
shaly coal 2”; coal 54”; parting 4”; coal 3’-8”; shaly coal 6”; floor, fireclay. 
This is worked by the same bankhead as No. 2 mine, the shaft being 400 
feet deep to the Harbour seam. Coal cutting is done by punching 
machines, and the mine employs 550 men, and 60 horses. Haulage under- 
ground is by compressed air locomotives. The rated output of No. 9 
mine is about 1,600 tons a day. 


Dominion No. 10 Colliery. (Samples Nos. 37 and 2037).—This is on the 
Emery seam, which underlies the Phalen at a depth of 160 feet. The thick- 
ness of coal is variable, but an average section gives: roof, grey shale; coal 
3’-4”; parting 2”; coal 2 feet; floor, crumbling shale. It is worked by 
the longwall method from a shaft 169 feet deep, near the bankhead of No. 
5 colliery, the power plant and part of the surface equipment being common 
to both No. 5 and No. 10 collieries. 


Underground haulage is by endless rope. Coal is cut by rotary disc 
coal cutters, worked by compressed air. The present output of the mine is 
about 1,000 tons a day. 

Dominion No. 12 Colliery (Samples Nos. 39 and 2039).—This colliery is 
as yet in the development stage and has not begun shipping.' It is established 
in the Lingan basin, on the Victoria seam, which is thought to be the equivalent, 
in this basin, of the Phalen seam. This mine will be worked by a slope, which 
at the end of the year 1908 had reached a length of 1,600 feet. The seam 
has here an inclination of 22 per cent. The equipment of the colliery is de- 
signed for a daily output of 1,200 tons a day. 

Dominion No. 14 Colliery.—This is also a new colliery, which is on the 
same seam as No. 12, and about one mile to the east of it. The dip is here 17° 
at the outcrop and flattens out to less than 14°. It is yet in the early stages 
of development. 

Central Electric Plant—This plant is situated at No.2 colliery near 
Glace Bay. There are three generating units, consisting of Westinghouse 
alternators, 550 K.W. 25 cycle, 3 phase, 125 revolutions per minute, 
6,600 volts, directly coupled to a compound horizontal engine of 700 
indicated horse-power. 

The power generated at this station is used for pumping, for screening 
machinery, and for colliery lighting, as well as for driving machinery in the 


1This colliery is now completed, and in operation. 
2This station is shown on the Frontispiece. 
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central shops at Glace Bay. It is transmitted at high voltage to al] the 
collieries, where small transformer houses have been installed. 

Central Banking Station.—The greater part of the output of the coal 
mined by the Dominion Coal Company is shipped by water to the Saint 
Lawrence ports during the season of navigation. As these ports are closed 
in winter provision has been made to bank about 400,000 tons of coal mined 
during the winter months! At the opening of navigation in the spring, the 
banked coal is drawn upon. As a rule some disintegration of the coal has 
taken place during the three or four months in which it was banked, and on 
this account it undergoes a screening before shipping. Steam shovels operated 
on movable tracks load small cars which are hauled up a long incline to the 
rescreening plant, from which standard coal cars are loaded for trans- 
portation to the shipping wharves. 

It may be added that the standard sizes of coal put on the market by the 
Dominion Coal Company are as follows:— 

Domestic, excludes all below 24”. 

Screened, excludes all below {”. 

Run of mine. 

Nut coal, passes through 14” and over ?”. 

Slack, includes all below #”. 


Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co. 
(Samples Nos. 12 and 13.) 


This coal area was one of the earliest to be opened in Canada. 
Work was begun on it in 1784. In 1828 it was purchased by the General 
Mining Association, who worked it until 1900. It was then acquired from 
this corporation by the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co. This transaction 
practically severed the connexion of the General Mining Association with 
the coal mining in Nova Scotia after a career of nearly three-fourths of a 
century. 

The mines are situated 3 miles to the northeast of North Sydney.”? There 
are at present three collieries working, Sydney No. 1, Sydney No. 3;eanG 
the Queen Pit or Sydney No. 5. 

Sydney No.1. (Samples Nos. 13 and 2013).—This colliery is on the seam 
known as Sydney Main which has here a north and south strike and 
dips to the east. The thickness varies between 5} and 6 feet. It is worked 
by a shaft, 14 feet in diameter, 720 feet deep, sunk in 1864, and lined with 
segments of cast iron. All pumping from the deeps is done by compressed 
air, to a sump near the shaft bottom, whence it is elevated by a steam pump. 
This shaft is used to hoist coal. A second shaft about 50 feet distant 1s 
used for ventilation and to hoist the men. 

The head frame over the coal shaft is built of steel, 90 feet high, and is 
designed to handle an output much larger than that at present hoisted. 


14 portion of this bank is shown on the Frontispiece. 
2See Plates III and IV. 
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Winter view of colleries of Nova Seotin Steel and Coal Co., Sydney Mines, N.S 
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System of working is all by pillar and room. Pillars are 30 feet wide 
and rooms 16 feet. Two main systems of underground transportation bring- 
ing coal to the pit bottom are used. One is endless haulage, by steel rope 
14”, 6 strands of 7 wires each, 22,000 feet long. The other is by an in- 
clined plane haulage handling trains of 30 to 40 cars; the rope in this case 
being 2”. These are only used in main ways. On Jevels leading to 
main ways, small compressed air engines are used, and horse haulage is 
employed from the rooms to the levels. 

Ventilation by Guibal fan 30 feet by 10 feet, 64 to 68 revolutions per 
minute, also Capell fan, 20 feet by 10 feet, running at 104 revolutions. This 
last alone is used, the first being kept ready in case of emergency. 

The lighting on surface and pit bottom is by electricity. Beyond pit 
bottom safety lamps are used exclusively. 

Power plant consists of 5 Babcock and Wilcox boilers 270 H.P. each; and 
4 Lancashire of 60 H.P. each. Four of the Babcock and Wilcox boilers 
are fired with waste gases from a battery of 30 Bauer coke ovens operated 
near-by. The other boilers are fired with slack coal and coke dust from the 
ovens, so that practically all the steam power generated here is from waste 
products. 

The coal is screened and picked by hand on a picking belt. This belt 
delivers the coal into the car by means of a pan or chute operated by two 
air cylinders. The chute is divided and hinged in the centre and can, by 
means of these two cylinders, be made to fill an empty car and trim it with 
a very small amount of breakage. The coal goes to deep water shipping 
pier at North Sydney, or by rail to any destination. 

Slack coal, consisting of all fines up to about }”, is conveyed to the 
coking plant, which is near No. 1 colliery. It is first screened, and coal which 
passes over 2” opening is crushed, and all is stored into a large steel 
tank for unwashed slack, of a capacity of 500 tons. The coal is washed 
in jigs. It is afterwards shipped to the Bernard coke ovens near the 
blast furnaces or the Bauer ovens at No. 1 colliery. 

Sydney No.3. (Samples Nos. 12 and 2012).—This colliery is worked 
by a slope, on the old Sydney Main seam; ventilation is effected by a Capell 
fan, 15 feet diameter, 7’-11” wide, sien by steam engine. The 
coal is cut by compressed air apna ile machines. The slope in 1906 
was over 4,500 feet long, entering the submarine areas 3,700 feet from the 
mouth of the slope, with 300 feet of cover. The coal is taken out of the 
mine through the slope, by endless haulage. The haulage to the 
main way is by small compressed air engines, and no horses are used in this 
mine. The boiler plant of the colliery consists of six Sterling boilers of 250 
H.P.each. There are two air compressors, one Walker with a free air capacity 
of 3,300 cubic feet, and one Norwalk with free air capacity of 4,233 cubic feet. 
This colliery is enING of an output of 1,500 to 1,800 tons per ann 

Sydney No. 5, or Queen Pit.—This is an old colliery which was 
formerly worked by the General Mining Association and which has lately 
been reopened. It is worked by a shaft 300 feet deep. The coal is mined 
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by hand and underground haulage is altogether by horses. The capacity 
of the mine is 150,000 tons a year. 

Central Electric Power Plant.—This consists of two 400 K.W. Canadian 
General Electrical 250 volt, D. C. generators, connected to two 18 and 36 
x 24 vertical cross compound Robb engines, and one 200 K.W. Westing- 
house 2,200 volt, three phase, 60 cycle motor driven alternator. 

Coke Ovens.—Coke is manufactured at the blast furnace in 120 ovens 
of the Bernard retort type. The ovens are 32 feet long, 5’-8” high, 
23” wide. The waste gases are now used to generate the steam for 
the electric power plant. 

At No. 1 colliery, there is one battery of thirty ovens of the Bauer 
retort type, 38 feet long, 7 feet high, and 30” wide. 

Coal Washer.—This plant is situated at No. 1 colliery. It has a capacity 
of fifty tons per hour. Slack coal is brought here from the different collieries. 
It is screened, crushed, and washed in jigs of the Lithrig type. 


Mackay Coal Company 


Operating near North Sydney on the Indian Cove seam, which 
dips about 14° and varies between 4’-6” and 5 feet in thickness. Worked 
by a slope which is 996 feet long. Until lately the coal cutting had been 
done by hand; but coal-cutting machinery is being introduced, the type 
being a Sullivan electric chain cutter. Although this is a small mine, it is 
being developed actively, as may be judged by the fact that in 1907 the out- 
put for the year was 7,000 tons, whereas in 1908, it increased to 15,000 
tons. 

A fan has been put in, of a capacity of 20,000 cubic feet of air per minute. 
Naked lights are used. 

The mine is connected with the Intercolonial railway by a spur 1,800 
feet long. The coal is shipped almost altogether by rail and is used 
locally, mainly for domestic purposes. 

The surface equipment of the mine consists of a return tubular boiler 
of 125 H.P., bankhead hoisting engine 30 H.P., Westinghouse generator, 
which lights surface plant and furnishes power. This mine employs 35 to 
40 men of whom 15 to 20 are miners. 


Sydney Coal Company 


This Company controls an area of one square mile near Sydney 
mines, and works the Indian Cove seam, 4’-8” thick, dip 6° to 8°, by aslope 
2,600 feet long. Haulage is done by tail rope. The pillar and room system 
is used, and naked lights employed. Boiler 30 H.P. Most of the output is 
disposed of locally and delivered by team. Some of the.coal is shipped by 
water, and is loaded on small boats at the end of a pier 500 feet long. 
The mine employs 20 men, of whom 14 to 16 are underground. 


Colonial Coal Company, Limited 


This Company is reopening an old property of the Toronto Coal Com- 


Plate IV. 


Colliery No. 3, Sydney Mines, N.S., Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co. 
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pany, on Little Bras d’Or, about 4 miles west of Sydney mines. Seam 
worked is the Collins, which is said to be 6 feet thick. At present, the old 
mine is being unwatered. 

This mine is well situated for shipping by water, and a proposed 
extension of the Intercolonial railway will pass within three-fourths of a 
mile of the workings. 

Surface equipment now being put up comprises two boilers of 100 and 
25 H.P. respectively; haulage engine, workshops, etc. It is expected that 
shipping, at the rate of 200 tons a day, will begin some time during 1909. 


North Atlantic Collieries Company 
(Sample No. 50) 


This Company took over the mines of the Gowrie and Blockhouse col- 
lieries, at Port Morien, 7 miles southeast of Glace Bay. Seams worked: 
Blockhouse seam, 9 feet thick, and the McAulay or Gowrie seam, about 
6 feet. These seams are worked by two separate shafts, the one on the 
Gowrie being 212 feet deep, and the one on the Blockhouse 162 feet. The 
latter has only recently been completed, and the mine is as yet in the 
development stage. As to the Gowrie seam, the face of the main way is 
now more than 7,000 feet from the foot of the shaft, and the greater part 
of this distance is submarine. 

Underground haulage is by endless rope 13,000 feet long. Ventilation 
by one Walker fan of a capacity of 225,000 cubic feet of air per minute. 
Boiler plant consists of four return tubulars and two Babcock and Wilcox 
viving a total of 1,000 H.P. Compressor: Rand-Corliss of a capacity of 
3,100 cubic feet of free air per minute. The coal is hoisted to the bankhead, 
screened and sent to coal pocket of 1,000 tons capacity, on pier, by a Roe 
aerial tramway, 1,300 feet long. The shipping is all done by boat, and 
coal is marketed mainly at Quebec, Newfoundland, and Prince Edward 
Island. 


Cape Breton Coal Mining Company 


Operating near New Campellton at the mouth of Big Bras d’Or lake, 
on an extension of the coal measures of the Sydney mines basin. Work 
was started at New Campbellton as far back as the early sixties. Seam 
worked is 4 feet thick, dip 12°. Opened by a slope 1,800 feet long. Bord 
and pillar method. Ventilation by small fan. Naked lights used. Boiler 
plant: three boilers aggregating 175 H.P. The coal is shipped by a narrow 
gauge railway 14 miles long, to the shipping wharf. The output of the 
mine is only about 75 tons a day. 


INVERNESS COAL FIELD 


These coal measures comprise a series of narrow areas on a line extend- 
ing from Judique to Margaree, along the western shore of Cape Breton 
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island. They appear as remnants of the rim of a basin, along the coast, 
the greater part of which has been destroyed and eroded away. Seams of 
coal of considerable thickness have been worked at Port Hood, Mabou, 
Inverness, and Chimney Corner, all in Inverness county. 

The extreme points of this row of remnants of the formerly extensive 
coal area are some 40 miles apart in a straight line; this distance is very 
much greater by following the coast line. The most southern coal measures 
are found in the vicinity of Little Judique, where a section measured near 
Cape Susan by Mr. Hugh Fletcher revealed a few thin seams of coal, 
the thickest of which is under 2 feet. No work has been done at this place. 

A short distance north of this, the southern point of another basin comes 
in and extends a distance of some 7 miles along the coast, whereas 
the greatest width of the coal measures is some 24 miles. These beds 
reappear on Smith island, opposite Port Hood; but it is possible that this 
island forms a separate basin of coal-bearing rocks. 

In this area, which may be called the Port Hood basin, only one seam 
has been worked; its outcrop has been foJowed along the shore for a distance 
of some 14 miles. The thickness of the seam varies from 6 to 8 feet. Several 
other seams are known, all of which underlie the one mentioned above, and 
they outcrop farther inland as the measures dip towards the sea. But of 
these none are thicker than 20”. However, it is reported that some 
360 feet above the worked seam another one exists, which is some 6 feet 
thick, and the outcrop of which is only visible at low water. 

Work was begun at Port Hood in 1865, by the Cape Breton Mining 
Company, who operated for two or three years only. 

In 1875 some new workings were opened up about half a mile north 
of the slope sunk by the above Company, but work was not continued very 
long. Operations were then abandoned for a great many years. 

In 1899 the Port Hood Coal Co. secured extensive leases in this basin, 
and began operations on a comparatively Jarge scale; but did not meet with 
all the expected success. The Company was reorganized in 1905 under the 
name of the Port Hood Richmond Railway Coal Co. and is now operating.! 

Some 10 miles north of Port Hood, another basin of coal measures 
appears, the southern end of which is at Coal Mine point, and the northern 
edge at Finley point, a distance of over one mile in a straight line. Between 
these two heads of land there is a bay from which the coal measures have 
been eroded; but there is little doubt that the two points above named 
form part of the same basin. Mr. Richard Brown, in his work on the “Coal 
Fields of Cape Breton,’”’ mentions the presence of four coal seams, varying In 
thickness from 3 to 15 feet, giving a thickness of 29 feet of coal in a cross 
section of 550 feet of the measures; but Mr. Hugh Fletcher, who measured 
sections at Coal Mine point and at Finley point, does not record such thick 
seams. The strata have been somewhat disturbed, as is shown by the workings 
of the Mabou and Gulf Coal Co. The beds at the surface start with a dip of 


‘This mine was accidentally flooded in 1911 by a break from the sea, and is not now 
in operation. J. B. P. 
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70°, then at the end of 450 feet they turn downwards for 90 feet, and finally 
continue on a regular slope of 17°, seaward. 


A section measured by the Mabou Coal Mining Co. is said to have given 
the following succession, in descending order:— 
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The 15 ft. seam has a parting of 8” to 10” in the centre. 

The measures are mainly beds of shales, some of which contain nodules 
of ironstone and beds of sandstone. 

As early as 1866 attempts were made to open up a mine on one of these 
valuable coal seams. However, probably owing to the lack of a good harbour 
within a reasonable distance, little progress was made for some years. Some 
work was done at different times in a desultory way, to fill local wants. In 
1893 a beginning was made towards building a breakwater, and measures 
were taken to establish some submarine workings; but it was only in 1900 
that anything of importance was accomplished. The Mabou Coal Company 
now controls the greater part of this coal area. 

Some 12 miles along the coast north of Port Finley, another narrow 
fringe of coal-bearing measures comes in, at Port Ban, and this continues 
with a few interruptions as far north as Cheticamp, a distance of over 50 
miles if measured along the coast. In several places there are good seams 
of coal, on several of which considerable work has been done at various 
times, and one of which is being worked at present. 

Near Broad cove, for instance, the name of which has comparatively 
recently been changed to Inverness, the coal measures! extend a considera- 
ble distance inland and dip towards the sea at angles. varying between 10 
and 20 degrees. On the east they are bounded by rocks of lower Carboni- 
ferous age, which consist of yellowish brown sandstones, red, yellow, and 
white marls, and gypsiferous beds. 

From measurements made in 1865 by the surveyor of the Broad Cove 
Mining Company, the following section of coal-bearing rocks was compiled 
by Mr. R. Brown, and given in his “Coal Fields of Cape Breton.” 
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1A ceording to Mr. Charles Robb. 
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Mr. Charles Robb also made a study of this coal basin, and the results 
of his investigations were published in the report of the Geological Survey 
for 1873-74. He states in part:— 


“The following is an enumeration of the coal seams, in descending order, 
as far as observed by me, with their approximate thicknesses, and those 
of the interposed strata. 

1. A three foot seam near the shore. 

A seven foot seam with 376 feet of intervening strata. 

. A four and a half foot seam, with 473 feet of strata intervening. 

. A three foot seam, with 303 feet of intervening strata. 

. A three foot nine inch seam, with 32 feet of strata. 

‘Between seams No. 1 and No. 2, another, said to be five feet in thickness, 
is reported to have been found, but was not seen by me, although its existence 
is regarded as probable. Exclusive of this last referred to, the total quantity 
of coal contained in these seams may be roughly estimated at 26,000,000 
tons on the land areas, and 34,000,000 tons additional if worked under the 
sea for a distance of one-half mile from the shore. The amount available 
under the sea may be greatly increased by extending the workings to a 
greater distance from the shore.” 

Coal leases in this basin were granted as early as 1865 to Messrs. McCully 
and Blanchard, who proposed to open up a mine on the 7 ft. seam. As the 
coast is very exposed and affords no safe place for shipment, the intention was 
to make an artificial harbour of a sheet of water called McIsaac pond. 
However, although a few tons of coal were raised in 1867, the main project 
fell through. Comparatively little was done for several years following this, 
except for supplying local wants. In’ 1894 the Broad Cove Coal Mining 
Company opened several places near the mouth of the Broad Cove river, 
and a narrow gauge railway was constructed to connect the mine with Mc- 
Isaac pond, which’ was to be the shipping harbour. Moreover, the Boston 
and Nova Scotia Coal Company, with coal holdings at Broad cove and at 
Chimney Corner, made a survey for a railway to connect Broad cove with the 
Intercolonial railway at Orangedale. The Broad Cove Coal Co. went on 
with the work of construction and development until 1899, when it was dis- 
continued and the property was taken over by the Inverness and Richmond 
Railway and Coal Co. The Company are now operating these mines, as well 
as the railway which they built, connecting Broad cove, near Inverness, with - 
the Intercolonial railway at Point Tupper. 

Immediately north of Marsh point, some 8 miles north of Inverness, 
another basin of coal measures occurs, the outlines of which are rather in- 
definite. The rocks are mainly sandstones, which can be followed north as 
far as the mouth of Margaree river, and at several points seams of coal outcrop. 
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The point in this basin where the best seams are observed is at Chimney 
Corner, where several attempts at establishing collieries have been made at 
different times. 

The following is a section, in descending order, measured at this point 
by Dr. Henry Y. Hind:— 
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The following is taken from a report of the Geological Survey, by Mr. 
Hugh Fletcher', and gives a good idea of the work which has been done at this 
point:— 

“Chimney Corner Mines.—Operations on a large scale were carried on at 
these mines between 1866 and 1873, at a cost of $44,538. These were princi- 
pally confined to the lowest seam, but in 1868 a drift was put in on one of the 
outlying seams, three feet six inches thick, and a few working places turned 
out of it. In the following year a slope was driven from the surface on the 
main seam, an engine house erected for pumping and hauling and other ar- 
rangements made to place the mine in a condition for shipping coal. This 
seam was proved by a series of pits for a distance of half a mile, and on the 
same course pits were sunk at intervals for a distance of three miles from 
Chimney Corner cove, and seams of coal were exposed which are the supposed 
continuation of the upper group. 

“The workings lie nearly altogether beneath the sea; but the roof being 
comparatively unpermeable to sea water, no inconvenience was felt. If, 
however, the main slope were situated about half a mile from the harbour, 
the thickness of the strata between each seam would admit of two or three 
seams being worked together, and the increased thickness a the roof would 
guarantee the security of submarine workings. 

“In 1872, the main slope was 400 feet down; levels had been driven to 
the southeast 300 to 800 feet and working places formed. Another slope 
had also been connected with the workings for ventilation and a tramway 
constructed along the face of the cliff to a shipping place. One of Cameron’s 
special steam pumps No. 6 kept the mine free from water. The shipments of 
coal were not large, and the destruction of the engine house and miners’ 
dwellings by fire on March 3rd, 1873, brought this mine to a standstill, and it 
was not re-opened until Mr. Evans’ return in July 1882...... Prior to the fire. 
about 10,000 tons of coal are said to have been shipped to Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, and various places in the United States and Canada.” 

Dr. H. Y. Hind estimates the land area underlaid by the upper seams at 
three-fourths of a square mile, and the water area at half a mile, assuming 


"See G. 8. Report of Progress 1881-83-84. Page 89 H. 
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that the latter is thus limited by the synclinal seen on the coast farther south, 
and which is supposed to be half a mile to the westward of the mine. The 
quantity of coal in these areas he estimates at 15,000,000 tons, or deducting 
half for pillars, waste, ete., 7,500,000 tons of available coal; and if the lower 
seam should prove as valuable as is supposed, this estimate must be greatly 
increased. 


Inverness Railway and Coal Company 
(Sample No. 14.) 


Operating at Inverness, in Inverness county, on the west coast of Cape 
Breton island. The seam worked has an average thickness of 7 feet, with 
two small partings 14” each. Dip varies between 15° and 20°, with 
occasional rolls which are steeper in places, as at the present bottom of the 
slope, where it reaches 40°. The mine is worked by a slope which is now 
3,800 feet long, of which 2,000 feet are under the bed of the ocean. The 
coal is cut by hand. Pillar and stall method followed. Underground haulage 
is by rope. Ventilation is by a Walker indestructible fan, rated at 250,000 
cubic feet of air per minute. Open lights used throughout the mine. 

The boiler plant comprises two Babcock and Wilcox boilers, rated at 
212 H.P. each; two Heine boilersaggregating 325 H.P., and one return tubular, 
giving a total of about 900 H.P. 

The tipple is well equipped with conveyers, bucket elevators, shaking 
SCTEcns = G0: . 

One electric light unit of 800 lights (16 candle power). 

_The mine has at present an output of 900 tons in one shift, which could 
be increased to 1,200 tons, with small additions. 

Men underground, 375, on surface, 75. 

The Company also operates the railway,61 miles long, between Inverness 
and Point Tupper on the Intercolonial railway. The coal is shipped from 
this mine, by railway, to Port Hastings, 56 miles distant, where coal-pockets 
have been erected with a capacity of 2,500 tons, from which vessels are 
loaded. The annual output of this mine is in the vicinity of 250,000 tons. 


Mabou Coal Mining Company 


Operating a colliery at Mabou, Inverness county, working two seams, 
7 feet and S feet respectively. A slope has been driven on the 7 ft. 
seam, and a cross-cut tunnel driven from the workings to the 8 ft. seam. 
At the surface, the general dip is 75°; at a distance of 450 feet in the slope 
this changes to almost vertical for 90 feet, then continues on at 17°. The- 
slope on the 7 ft. seam is 1,400 feet long. Pillar and stall system. Under- 
cutters arg used in levels. 

Boiler plant: 4 return tubular, total of 360 H.P., and 3 Mumford of a 
total of 300 H.P. Ventilation by Sturtevant fan, 4,000 cubic feet capacity. 
Bankhead equipment comprises tipple, screens, picking tables. The mine 
is equipped for a production of 400 tons a day, but has been idle since Septem- 
ber 1908. 
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Port Hood and Richmond Railway and Coal Company 
(Sample No. 15.) 


Mine at Port Hood, Inverness county. Working on the Seven-foot 
seam, average thickness 7 feet, parting of clay of 10” at 1 foot from 
roof. Seam dips 21° at first, and flattens out to 12°. Worked by a slope 
2,000 feet long. Face of longest levels are 4,000 feet from slope. The 
workings are almost entirely submarine. Ventilation by Dickson fan, of 
a capacity of 200,000 cubic feet per minute. Lighting, by safety lamps, of 
which there are 300 of Ackroyd and Best type. Boiler plant consists of two 
Babcock and Wilcox of 250 H.P. each and one return tubular 80 H.P. The 
lighting plant isa 65 K.W. dynamo (16 candle power). Thebankhead is equip- 
ped with screens, picking belts, and one straight line 500 cubic feet compressor. 

Although the mouth of the slope is only 400 feet from the line of the 
Inverness railway, almost all the coal is shipped by water. The shipping 
pier is 2,500 feet from the bankhead, and the wharf pockets have a capacity 
of 1,800 tons. The coal is conveyed to the wharf by tail rope, in cars contain- 
ing three tons. Vessels are loaded with 36” Jeffrey belt conveyers. Men 
employed: 160 underground, and 60 on the surface. The possible output 
of the mine is about 600 tons a day. The total production in 1908 was about 
100,000 tons. 


RICHMOND FIELD 


In Richmond county, in the southwestern part of Cape Breton island, 
a small development of coal measures occurs between the strait of Canso 
and Inhabitants river. The geology of this field, as well as that of all the 
other coal-fields of Nova Scotia, was studied by Mr. Hugh Fletcher, who states 
that the strata associated with the coal seams consists mainly of beds of 
greenish and reddish argillaceous shales, accompanied by sandstones, grey 
and rusty. Systematic geological work in this field has been limited to 
a patch of “Millstone Grit and Coa] Measures,” shown on the map issued 
in 1884 by the Geological Survey as being an area of about 5 miles east 
and west, by 4 miles north and south, comprising the extreme south- 
western part of Richmond county. Coal seams of workable size are 
visible on the shore of Cariboo cove, at Sea-coal bay, where, according 
to Mr. J. Rutherford: “They are in a vertical position, having a dip to the 
southwest of 75°, the course of the strike being N. 50° W. The principal 
seam is upwards of 11 feet thick, inclusive of several bands of shale. The 
others are 4 feet and 54 feet in thickness, the latter including a band of fire- 
clay near the middle of the seam, 15 inches thick. The strata are here much 
disturbed. ” 

Work was begun at Cariboo cove in the early s’xties; but although 
several seams, ranging in width from 3 to 7 feet, had been exposed, on one 
only was there any actual mining. This seam is 4 feet in thickness and 
was entered by means of a tunnel driven in from the shore, across 350 feet 
of measures, until it cut the seam at a depth of 40 feet below the outcrop. 
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Work was abandoned for a period of about 35 years, but in 1905 it was 
resumed by the Beeton Coal Company, Two years later the work was 
discontinued and the mine is at present idle and flooded. 


About 1865 the Richmond mine started operations near the northern 
edge of the development of Coal Measures rocks, at a point on Little river, 
some 2 miles from its mouth, and about 3 miles north of the workings 
at Cariboo cove. A shaft was sunk to a depth of 200 feet to a 4 ft. seam, and 
considerable underground development work was carried on to open up a 
coal area. Another shaft was put down, some 50 feet deep to a 3 ft. seam, 
and connected with the deeper one. The coal measures are here very much 
disturbed, and the dips attain 85° northeast. 


This mine was abandoned and reopened several times in after years. 
Lately the Richmond Coal Company has been working it and in 1908 had 
about 15 men working in the old shaft, and moreover had started a slope 
some 800 feet west of the shaft. 


PICTOU COAL FIELD 


This field, situated in the centre of Pictou county, is the easternmost on 
the mainland of Nova Scotia. Its area is comparatively small; the coal 
measures which constitute it extending about 12 miles in an east and west 
direction, by a maximum width of about 3 miles; its total area is approxi- 
mately 25 square miles. The town of New Glasgow is on its northern bound- 
ary about half-way between its eastern and western extremities. The field, 
therefore, lies about 9 miles from the shore of Northumberland strait. 


Although small in extent, its geology is complicated, and the correlation 
of strata is rendered difficult owing to numerous faults which surround it, 
and moreover cross it in various directions. These have been mapped out 
as far as data available allowed, and they are shown on the map of the district 
accompanying the report by Mr. H.S. Poole, in Volume XIV of the Geolog- 
ical Survey annual reports. 


For a short description of the field it may be convenient to divide 1t up 
into three districts or sections, the seams of which have not been defi- 
nitely correlated. The westernmost district has the town of Westville as 
centre, and may be designated as the Westville section. Then immediately 
to the east comes the Stellarton or Albion section, with the Albion colliery 
occupying the centre. The Vale section is the easternmost, and its centre 
lies approximately 4 miles, in a straight line, southeast of New Glasgow. 


Westville Division.—This division is separated from the adjacent one to 
the east, the Albion section, by a fault of great magnitude, the throw of which 
has been estimated at 2,600 feet. Four seams of coal have been recognized in 
the district, called respectively the Main seam, the Second, the Third, and the 
Fourth. <A section in descending order is as follows:— 
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Various geological horizons above Main 
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Of these, the Main seam is practically the only one worked at present, 
although some work has also been done on the Second. The average strike 
is about northwest and southeast and the dip 16° northeast. The quality 
of the coal varies somewhat along the outcrops, and deterioration from 
the centre towards the northern and southern extremities of the seams is 
especially marked in the lower seams. 

Stellarton or Albion Section.—This occupies the central portion of the 
Pictou coal fields. On the east it is bounded by the McCulloch fault, which 
separates it from the Westville district. The coal seams in this district are 
remarkable on account of their great size, two of them attaining thicknesses 
of 38 feet and 40’-6” respectively; these measurements, however, are not re- 
tained over their whole development, and in places they are greatly reduced. 

In abstract the section of the coal measures of this division is as follows, 
in descending order:— 
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In a very general way, there are some resemblances between the West- 
ville and Stellarton sections; but in detail there is very little similarity, 
and it is not easy to establish definite correlations in the two sections. The 
general strike of the outcrops is more east and west than in the preceding 
division, and the dip varies greatly from 15° to 30° N. In his report on the 
Pictou coal field Mr. H. 8. Poole expresses himself as follows, concerning the 
seams of the Albion or Central division :— | 
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“The differences in the thickness of the several seams, in various parts 
of the workings, have been referred to, and mention has been made of the 
Main seam, with 9 feet of coarse coal, near McCulloch brook; 38 feet nearly 
all good coal at Dalhousie; and 2 feet only at the Pictou pit on the farther side 
of East river. There the Deep seam, with partings, is 40-5 feet, reducing to 
22 feet at the Cage pit; 15’-9” at the Store pits, and represented by black 
shales only in the neighbourhood of the Pictou pit. The McGregor changes 
similarly along the crop, thickening also to the Deep, from 15 feet at the out- 
crop to 17’-3” at one-fourth of a mile down the slope, and to nearly 20 feet in 
total thickness at the axis of the synclinal, a mile northward of its outcrop.” 

Four seams are now being worked in this section, viz., the Main, the Deep, 
the McGregor, and the Third, and it was on the Deep seam that the first dis- 
covery of coal was made in the field. 

Vale Division.—This occupies the eastern part of the Pictou coal field. 
The measures here take the form of a synclinal, the axis of which skirts the 
northern base of McLellan mountain in the southern part of the Vale area, 
in the vicinity of the south fault, and sweeps towards the northeast in a gentle 
curve between the eastern and western outcrops of the George Mckay seam, as 
delineated on the map issued by the Geological Survey in 1904, and which 
passes near the eastern extremity of the Mill pond into which flows Marsh 
brook. 

In his report on the Pictou coal field, Mr. H. 8. Poole gives the following 
general section of the measures in this division, made mostly from the work 
done at the Vale colliery :— 


Feet. 
The George McKay 4 ft. seam, good coal. 2-0 
Strata fhe 5 send Se ee oe gree 100-0 
Coal, two bands oil-shale.............. 0-8 
Shalegsh LtShtig Sat oe fame ae ee ea 507-0 
Coals the: 6710 Senin Ate aoe See eee 6-0 
irate suk sc ee te eee eee 700-0 
Coal, the Mc Beansseari = oes er eee 8-0 
Strata, £4.08 Suck ska te, eee ee ee 37-0 
only, e.tsdiee 08 25 a os Ce eee 2-0 
Straca, terminatingin black ¢ielesi: amass 304-0 


Coal is said to have been discovered in Pictou county in 1798, by the 
Rev. James McGregor, D.D., in a brook near Stellarton, and in 1802 this 
gentleman opened a pit on the McGregor seam, and used the coal in his house. 
In 1807, John McKay obtained a licence to dig for coal to sell to other inhabi- 
tants and to export. He discovered the Big seam, which he exploited for 
several years. After that leases were let to several coal miners, and from 
1818 to 1827 the yearly amount mined was about 2,200 chaldrons. In 1825 
all the reserved mines of Nova Scotia were leased for a period of sixty years 
to the Duke of York, and this included the greater part of the Pictou coal 
field. In 1827 the General Mining Association of London obtained their 
title through Rundell, Bridge, and Rundell, to whom the Duke of York had 


Plate VI. 


Old Cornish pump, Ford colliery, Stellarton, N.S. 
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Plate VII. 


Albion colliery, Stellarton, N.S. 
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transferred most of his mining rights in Nova Scotia. In 1827 the General 
Mining Association sent out Mr. Richard Smith to commence operations, 
and the Store pits were sunk to a depth of over 200 feet. These were worked 
until 1839, when the Bye pits were put down, followed in 1850 by the Dal- 
housie, in 1852 by the Cage pit, in 1866 by the Forster pit, and in 1867 the 
Foord pit. 


The Bye pits were abandoned in 1863 after a series of fires. In 1869 
the Forster was found to be on fire and walledin. In 1872 the workings 
of the Dalhousie pit were crushed in, and in 1880 an explosion in the Foord 
pit caused the abandonment of both the Foord and the Cage pit. In 1881 
slopes were driven on the Third seam, and until 1906 the whole of the pro- 
duction of the Albion or Central area was obtained by means of these slopes 
at the Albion mines. Now, however, the Allan shafts are being put down 
a short distance east of the Foord pit, and will soon be in working order. 


The monopoly of the General Mining Association ceased in 1856, and, 
in 1872, mining rights in Pictou county were acquired by the Halifax 
Company. 

In 1865, the Acadia Coal Co. was organized and began work on th 
McGregor seam, near the place where the original find of coal was made 
by Dr. McGregor. However, in 1867, they abandoned these workings, and 
moved the centre of their operations to a new discovery a couple of miles 
west of the Albion colliery, where the Acadia colliery was established and 
has since been worked uninterruptedly. 

In 1886, the Acadia, the Halifax, and the Vale companies, this last one 
operating on the easternmost section, amalgamated and took the name of 
the Acadia Coal Co., who now operate the Acadia, the Allan, the Albion, 
and the Vale collieries. 

In 1868, the Intercolonial Coal Co. was formed in Montreal, and ac- 
quired a coal area in the Westville section. Work was begun and a slope 
sunk which now is the centre of operations of the Drummond colliery, de- 
scribed further on, which has been worked continuously since then. 


Acadia Coal Company 


(Samples Nos. 1, 2, 8, 16, and 4.) 


This Company is operating four collieries in the Pictou coal field, Pictou 
county, Nova Scotia, and controls an area of 16 square miles, in which 
are situated the Albion colliery, the Acadia colliery, the Allan shaft, and 
the Vale colliery. 

Albion Colliery. (Samples Nos. 1,2, and 2002).—Situated at Stellarton, 
on the Intercolonial railway, 2 miles from New Glasgow. At this colliery 
three seams are worked, viz., the Deep seam, or Cage Pit seam, the Third 
seam, and the McGregor seam. Their thickness varies considerably, the 
Deep seam between 15 and 40 feet, the Third seam averaging about 12 feet, 
and the McGregor between 15 and 20 feet. 
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At present the Deep and Third seams are worked by slope No. 2, 4,200 
feet long, on Third seam, average dip 22°. The two seams are connected 
underground by a tunnel through the intervening measures. Tunnels are 
also being driven from the Deep seam to the Foord seam, to work this latter 
from these workings. A slope 4,500 feet long, on the McGregor seam, is 
now mainly used for pumping. 

The coal is extracted by bord and pillar method. The bankhead is 
equipped with tipples, screens, and picking belts. Coal is loaded by means 
of box car loaders. | 

Ventilation in Third seam workings is by a Walker fan, capacity 90,000 
cubic feet per minute; in McGregor workings by a Walker fan of 150,000 
cubic feet. Underground haulage is by horses. 

Safety lamps of the Wolf pattern are used exclusively, 390 being 
required. The output of the Albion colliery is 700 tons a day, but this 
could be increased to 1,000 tons. Only permitted explosives are used, the 
chief being Monobel, manufactured in England. 

The Company operates a lighting station of 1,200 lights of 16 candle power. 

Acadia Colliery. (Samples Nos. 8 and 2008).—Situated at Westville, 
about 3 miles from Stellarton. Operating on the Main seam, the thick- 
ness of which is variable, but averages about 10 feet. Average dip 26°. 
Worked by slope 5,200 feet long, having an inclination of 22° to 26°. The 
coal is worked by longwall method, the floor being clayey and very 
troublesome. The slope and roadways are protected by very wide pillars. 


Boiler equipment, five Babcock and Wilcox of 150 H.P. each, and one 
Sterling 150 H.P. Ventilation is by Capell fan, 150,000 cubic feet capacity. 
Safety lamps are used exclusively, Wolf pattern, with patent lighting device. 
Number in use 260. No explosives of any kind are used in this colliery. 


The possible output of the mine is about 600 tons a day, the actual pro- 
duction varying between 300 and 500 tons. There are 230 men under- 
ground and 90 on the surface. | 


The bankhead is equipped with tipples, shaking screens, picking belts, 
etc. A great proportion of the coal of these collieries is used on the Inter- 
colonial railway. 


Allan Shafts. (Samples Nos. 16 and 2016).—This is a new colliery, 
located at the north end of the town of Stellarton, at about 1,000 feet from 
the old Foord pit. The object of the Allan shafts is to cut all the seams of 
the basin, viz.: The Foord, the Deep or Cage Pit, the Third, and the McGregor 
seams. The ground for the sinking of the shafts was broken in April, 1904, 
and in May, 1905, the Foord seam was struck at 884 feet in one shaft and at 
1,195 feet in the other. In November 1905, the Cage Pit seam was struck at 
1,428 feet. So far the work done at the Allan shafts has been of a develop- 
ment nature. 


The two shafts are 330 feet apart. They are of the same size, 24 feet 
x 12 feet. They have two hoisting compartments and one air way. 


Plate VIII. 


Allan Shaft, Stellarton, N.S. 
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Vale Colliery. (Samples Nos. 4 and 2004).—This mine is situated at 
Thorburn, 6 miles southeast of New Glasgow. The seam worked is the 
Six-Foot seam, dip varying from horizontal to 25°, thickness 3 to 8 feet. 
Worked by slope 2,400 feet long. Both bord and pillar and longwall methods 
are used. Underground haulage by horse in boxes containing 1,500 pounds. 

At the foot of the slope is located a main landing, from which two levels 
to right and left have been driven. The main one, to the left, is now in 
3,000 feet from the landing. The coal is conveyed by horse haulage to the 
main landing, and from here is hoisted up the slope. 


Ventilation is by Walker fan, 28 feet diameter, of a capacity of 40,000 
cubic feet. Boiler plant consists of three Sterling, of 200 H.P. each, and one 
return tubular of 50 H.P. Safety lamps of Ackroyd and Best pattern are 
used exclusively. 


The coal is hoisted to the bankhead, dumped on flat shaking screens, 
and picked on belt 30 feet long. The output of the mine is at present about 
450 tons a day. The mine is connected with the Intercolonial railway by 
a line 7 miles long, owned and operated by the Acadia Coal Company. 


The Company owns a modern shipping pier at Pictou Landing, from 
which coal is shipped by water during the season of navigation. The pier 
is 10 miles distant from Stellarton, and is reached by the Intercolonial 
railway. 


Intercolonial Coal Mining Company 


(Samples Nos. 3 and 2003) 


The above Company operates the Drummond colliery at Westville, Pictou 
county, Nova Scotia, and controls an area of 83 square miles. The workings 
are on the Main seam, average dip of 16°. Thickness of seam averages 16 
feet, but only 7 feet of this is extracted, a thick roof of coal being left, 
which is to be ultimately worked. A tunnel connects the Main seam workings 
with the next seam in the series, the Second seam; but the latter is not 
worked at present. 


The seam is worked by two slopes, No. 1 and No. 2, which are now 
7,200 feet long on an average dip of 16°, giving a vertical depth of 1,850 
feet from the surface at the face. 

Another slope, No. 4, is worked independently on a small scale; the 
coal from it is hauled to, and cleaned on the same bankhead. 

Mining is done by pillar and bord method, and no explosives are used, 
the coal being brought down by maul and wedge. The mine is very fiery 
and Marsaut lamps are used throughout, 700 in number. Ventilation is by 
a Walker fan, 250,000 cubic feet of air, and a Guibal of 70,000 cubie 
feet is kept in reserve. Compressor, 3,000 cubic feet free air per minute. 
Boiler plant consists of 12 Sterlings, one Heine, 12 two-flued horizontal, and 
5 egg-end boilers, giving a total of 1850 H.P. of which 1,200 are used for 
hoisting. 
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Underground haulage is by horses. The coalis hoisted at a speed of 15 
to 20 miles an hour, in rakes of about 10 cars holding 1,500 pounds each. 
Screening plant consists of two units, each equipped with tipples, shaking 
screens, and picking belts, making lump, nut, pea, and slack. The slack is 
conveyed to a washer of a capacity of 100 tons per day, which supplies 36 
beehive ovens. 

The output of the colliery is about 1,000 tons a day, but this could easily 
be increased to 1,400 tons. There are about 900 men employed, of whom 
600 are underground. 

Part of the product of the mine is transported to a modern shipping 
wharf, situated at Abercrombie, 10 miles north of the mines on the Middle 
river of Pictou, by a railway owned and operated by the Company. The 
colliery is also connected by rail with the Intercolonial railway. 


Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company 


Marsh Colliery.—Situated 4 miles from Trenton, on the line of rail- 
way operated by the Acadia Coal Company. The colliery was opened in 
1902 for the purpose of supplying fuel to the Trenton Steel Works, of the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company. Seam worked is the McKay seam 
which gives 4 feet of clean coal. Worked by a slope 3,000 feet long, 
having an inclination of 8° to 10°. Bord and pillar method is followed, 
rooms being 15 feet wide. Underground haulage is by tail rope. Ventilation 
by Sturtevant fan 30,000 cubic feet. Naked lights used, there being no gas 
in the mine. 

Boilers, two tubulars of 80 H.P. each, and one vertical of 25 H.P. 

The present output of this colliery is about 200 tons a day, but this could 
easily be increased. No coal cutting machinery is used, and the coal is shot 
with black powder. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


In Cumberland county there are two areas of Productive Coal Measures, 
separated by a large tract of newer rocks, assigned by Mr. Hugh Fletcher to the 
Permian and upper Carboniferous; active operations in coal mining are 
being carried on in both of these districts. One of these areas, the Spring- 
hill coal field, is situated approximately in the middle of the county, immedi- 
ately north of the Cobequid mountains, and of all the coal fields of Nova 
Scotia it is the farthest remote from the sea-coast, being about 20 
miles east of Joggins, on the bay of Chignecto, and approximately the 
same distance, in a straight line, from Parrsboro, to the south, on the 
Minas basin. 

In the Springhill field, the coal measures are exposed over an 
area measuring approximately 7 miles north and south, and about 
3 miles east and west. This, however, does not represent the whole 
area available, for to the west the Productive Measures are overlain by newer 
rocks under which the coal seams dip and can be followed. 


Platesx. 


Acadia colliery, Westville, N.S. 
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There are in this field at least five workable seams of coal, ranging in 
thickness from 4 to 13 feet. The dip is steep, averaging from 25° to 30°, and 
reaching 75° in places. 

In the central part of the district, where active mining operations are 
being carried on by the Cumberland Coal and Railway Company, the general 
strike of the seams is north-northeast and the dip towards the west. 

The section given below is generalized from the data obtained in the 
workings of the mine. It is in descending order :— 


Feet 

GCGAV AN OLE gc@altive he. SUeMauh ie sain Selly oe. Wey eS 13-0 
Nleastiresse ery tae wees tet a os PhS hl 105-0 

Con leet a) Laman er ie ne te oS ar Oak 0:0 
Mea SU Tes meme aes Rican Cee hee og er ln ety S 130-0 

Coa eee eee te et cle re Bie ty lie Fee 24 
Meas Ure Sura se termes MG nwa cae hE LOE Ly no nse, 185-0 

Coal, Main seam, or East slopeseam.............. 11-0 
MGA SUTES meet nir it Meena arate t stan ane 80-0 

Coal, Black seam or West slopeseam............. 11-0 
MCASUTGs tere rae yee em et 100-0 

COs] ern ae een ibe Mace fee Le PRE Ao 4-0 
IM GASULTCS tame mera Pete gete nh as res ge Lm oe 176-0 

(Coa Penne panier: cet) SO ek ett) koe tS a 2-9 


There are at present three seams worked at the collieries of the Cumber- 
land Coal and Railway Company, namely the North slope seam or Thirteen 
foot seam, the Hast slope seam, and the West slope or Black seam. These 
two last are connected by stone drifts and worked together. They 
have been followed on the slope to 4,100 feet, which brings the face of the 
slope well under the surface covering of newer rocks. 

Although the Springhill field is comparatively remote from the sea-coast, 
this fact is not detrimental to any extent to the coal mining operations. The 
Company owns and operates a railway line which connects the colliery with 
the Intercolonial railway on the north at Springhill Junction, a distance of 5 
miles, and on the south it terminates at Parrsboro on the Minas Basin arm 
of the Bay of Fundy, where well-equipped shipping wharves have been 
erected. The Intercolonial railway takes the greater part of the output 
of the Springhill collieries. 

The other important coal area of Cumberland county is the Joggins 
coal field, which is the westernmost of Nova Scotia, and the coal measures 
which constitute it are well exposed on the shores of Chignecto bay, an arm 
of the bay of Fundy, where they form part of the celebrated Joggins section 
of Carboniferous rocks, first measured by Sir W. E. Logan in 1843. 

The outcrops of the coal-bearing rocks occupy an area some 18 miles 
in length, from the shore of Chignecto bay eastward, to the vicinity of Econ- 
omy road, and their general strike is east and west; the average width of the 
exposed strata is about 2 miles. The coal measures here visible represent 
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only the northern outcrop of a synclinal which dips to the south and, therefore, 
the coal seams extend in this direction under the overlying younger rocks 
which have been referred, by various geologists, to the Permian and the upper 
Carboniferous. 


The axis of this synclinal trough runs approximately east and west, 
and passes near Shulie, on the shore of Chignecto bay. To the north, 
according to the Joggins section, there are exposed 15,000 feet of 
Carboniferous strata, of which 2,540 feet constitute the Productive Coal Meas- 
ures: while on the south of the axis, somewhat less than 5,000 feet appear, 
and from these the coal-bearing rocks proper are practically absent. This 
rever_ed southern edge of the synclinal, near Apple river, distant 25 miles from 
South Joggins, rests against a range of pre-Carboniferous rocks, the eastern ex- 
tension of which forms the Cobequid hills. Some boring operations are at 
present going on in the region to the south of the axis of this synclinal, to 
test the underlying strata for the presence of coal seams. 


Mining operations in this part of Cumberland county have, heretofore, 
been confined to the narrow strip above mentioned, some 18 miles long by 2 
miles wide. The strata which constitute this coal area are well exposed on the 
Joggins shore, and the complete section, as measured by Sir Wm. Logan, 1s 
eiven in the Report of Progress of the Geological Survey of Canada for 1843, 
and in Dawson’s Acadian Geology (with slight revisions). The division which 
makes up the Productive Coal Measures is given a thickness of 2,540 feet of 
strata, containing a great number of coal seams, most of which are very thin. 
The total thickness of coal aggregates about 38 feet, the thickest seam exposed 
on the shore being only 4’-6”, including some partings. The rocks of the 
Productive Coal Measures are mainly sandstones and shales, with layers of 
underclay. 


The coal-bearing rocks are underlaid by 2,100 feet of barren strata, and 
below these comes, according to Sir Wm. Dawson, “The middle of the Muill- 
stone Grit series, which constitutes a sort of false coal formation, containing 
small sedimentary coal beds.” 


In the vicinity of South Joggins, the Productive Measures show a breadth, 
on the surface, of about 2 miles, and the average dip is 19°. The thickest 
coal seam of the series is being worked at the Joggins colliery, and all along 
the northern margin a number of mines are located. It is difficult to correlate 
the seams worked at the various mines as their characters change in compara- 
tively short distances. At the Joggins colliery, near the shore, the seam 
worked, called the Main seam, has the following section :— 


Sandstone, anion. 2 tM ble, ae eee, eee Ue 
Sha leiey fe yee any ee ee eer 0’—-6” 
Conley mia seece tah ee ee eee 3’-6” 
lie eieemermemereent wr: cea Bet noe, adh 8 te oe cod 1’-6” 
Coal see see a a aa ee 1’-6” 
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At the Strathcona colliery, about 5 miles east of the shore, two seams 
are being exploited, the lower one being made up as follows:— 


Oe ree ates rae Ruiter Seeds ae te 
Clay Lane Ney Se ae ta ek Uni ye at ey Se bOuLe” 
Lower coal. ee ea eee ee ol) LOA 


The upper seam, which is separated from the above by about 500 feet of 
measures, has a miccnes of 42”, of which 4” to 6” is shaly coal. 

At it Chignecto colliery, in the eastern part of the field, about 2 miles 
east of Maccan station on the Intercolonial railway, there are practically 
three seams, dipping at an angle of about 38°. 


CGe eewe ee dae eh Peeve NS ner oe (Cee 
Vee Wees laveNtee Pack sod eet pple we nema ve CP ae eee DES AGE 
OE Mat tad Ue Ab tins ae as DRE 
meldkee wo es ee aE ie eae ci Reale ne Bes Te 
OCH Ky A Seen en | er, OSES ee Ree kane ne ac Srey 


At Maccan station the Hastern Coal Company has lately reopened a coal 
area, by means of a slope, which at 185 feet cuts a bed presenting the 
‘oillaciiae section :— 


Cray od ee ey Sh Ste Ue oe ae a oe rr 1’-10” 
Lo Cee ae aeeieewae Ser Nate Meter a ia Soak 8 a a a olen lot Si O2eae 
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Dee Ameen Sie a PAE Lhe! alae | by, sc Oe i" 
COaleeml biiasec OLS AleGmin marr e ino fa ee Alo ()” 
Siile et ae Oe nah on) Ber oe a ates, Me GY 
COR ss ee 5 Cel le AOS Tene a eee a ne 17-43” 
otaly 1 ood 5 oat cet ea, ants ee a er as 


The dip of the measures is about 50°, but the aes does not follow this, 
as it was driven through the rock at an adtnar att Olas, 

At the Styles mine, which is situated at the eastern end of the band of 
coal bearing rocks, or about 17 miles east of the Joggins shore, the dip of the 
strata 1s 42° near the surface and it diminishes slightly as depth is attained. 
The section of the seam worked here is given by Mr. Scott Barlow, in the re- 
port of the Geological Survey for 1873-74 as follows:— 


Dark brown argillaceous shale with a little coal... —-0’-_- 14” 
Woaltapparently. CoG) ear mee eee. ae eek 2 0" 
Browneclayeatid slacC ae mean nee tae eke eke rm! = 
(0) 5 IS sae ee ee eet ee Bet ear eT one ae Ne Mae? 
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Although the Joggins coal area 1s bounded on the west by the sea, this 
does not to any extent favour shipping facilities, for the coast at this point has 
an exceptional range of tide, and no good harbours. In the early days of the 
district, coal could only be transported by water, and the collieries near the 
shore shipped with difficulty, while the mines situated more in the interior 
shipped by way of the Hebert and the Maccan rivers, which traverse the area 
at distances of 3 and 9 miles respectively from the Joggins shore. 
Shipping operations on these streams possessed a character of their own, on 
account of the extraordinary fall and rise of the tide, which sometimes attains, 
in the bay of Fundy, a difference of level of 40 feev. 

The banks of the rivers present long, deep, sloping sides, with a thick 
cover of reddish clay slime, which gives them a very peculiar appearance. 
These streams are navigable at high tide for vessels which can take a cargo of 
250 to 300 tons. However, at the present time, the collieries are connected 
with the Intercolonial railway at Maccan, and the great bulk of the shipping 
is done by rail. 

To the north of the Springhill area, immediately to the south of the line of 
the Intercolonial railway, there is a small narrow basin of coal measures 
which does not seem to be connected with either of the other two fields men- 
tioned above. Some work has been done on a seam of coal, in the area near Salt 
Springs station, but so far this has not been developed into a field of economic 
importance. : 

Although the presence of coal in Cumberland county, as revealed in the 
Joggins section exposed on the coast, was known at an early date, the 
first stages of coal mining in this vicinity are closely connected with the 
history of the General Mining Association, who practically had control of 
the field by their agreement made in 1828 with the Duke of York’s repre- 
sentatives. Some mining operations were conducted by them shortly after- 
wards on the Joggins Main seam. In 1858, by mutual agresment with the 
Government authorities, this corporation relinquished their rights, the coal 
lands of Cumberland county were thrown open to outsiders, the General 
Mining Association retaining 4 square miles in the Springhill field and 
the same quantity in the Joggins area. As a result, several mines were 
opened, which worked more or less continually for several years. In the 
early seventies, active work was begun on the Eleven foot seam by the 
Springhill Mining Company, in the Springhill section, and surveys were made 
for the construction of a railway from Springhill to Parrsboro, connecting 
to the south with a shipping wharf, and to the north with the main line of 
the Intercolonial railway. In 1879 the General Mining Association dis- 
posed of their last holdings in Cumberland county by transferring the 4 
square miles which they owned in the Springhill district to the Springhill 
Company. They had previously, in 1874, divided their concessions in 
the Joggins area between the Joggins Coal Mining Company and the Joggins 
Coal Mining Association, the former taking the old workings on the J oggins 
main seam, and the second opening workings called the Cumberland colliery 
on the Hardscrabble seam, at a point one-third of a mile from the shore. 
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Later on, several other small mines were opened up on this strip of 
coal measures, both east and west of the Intercolonial railway, but none, 
however, were worked very regularly or continuously. In 1887, the 
completion of the construction of the railway, between Maccan and Joggins, 
gave a new impetus to the industry, and led to the reopening of several 
mines which had previously only worked intermittently, owing to difficulties 
in shipping. 

Of the companies now working in Cumberland county, the most import- 
ant is the Cumberland Coal and Railway Company, operating in the Springhill 
field. In the Joggins area, there are at present eleven collieries spread over 
the whole distance of 18 miles of outcrops of coal measures, from the 
Joggins to the eastern extremity of the field. They do not all work continu- 
ously. The most important of the coal companies operating in this area 
is the Maritime Coal, Railway, and Power Company, who also own the two 
branches of railway connecting Maccan, Joggins, and Chignecto. 


We give below a short description of the collieries established in this 
district. 


Cumberland Coal and Railway Company! 
(Samples Nos. 49, 5, 6). 


Operating collieries in the Springhill field, Cumberland county. The 
total area of coal lands controlled bythis Company approximates 190 square 
miles. The mines now operated are at Springhill. Three seams are worked 
by means of two hoisting slopes. 


No. 2 Slope. (Samples Nos. 5 and 2005).—Driven on seam _ 10’-6” 
thick, average dip of 30°, has now a length of some 3,800 feet from the surface. 
The coal from the workings of No.1 slope is also hoisted through No. 2, 
and No.1 slope is abandoned. The coal from No. 5, or Aberdeen, slope also 
comes up No.2 slope. The underground workings are comparatively exten- 
sive, some of the coal being hauled in levels from distances of over one mile. 
Haulage underground is by tail rope. No coal cutting machinery is used, as 
the seams worked are usually highly inclined, the dip in some cases reaching 
85°. No explosives are used, the mines being very fiery. The -coal is worked 
by pillar and bord, the pillars being ultimately extracted. 

Ventilation of workings of No.2 slope is by a double inlet Capell fan, 
of capacity of 150,000 cubic feet; in No.5 by a Capell double exhaust fan 
of same capacity. 

Boiler plant comprises 6 double flue; 4 Lancashire and 2 Robb Mumford, 
of a total capacity of about 600 horse-power. 

Bankhead is equipped with three dumps and revolving tipples, shaking 
screens, picking belts, etc. 

No.8 Slope. (Samples Nos. 6 and 2006).—Driven on seam 10 feet thick. 
Slope is now over 4,800 feet long. Average inclination 28°. Levels are 


1The mines of this Company have recently been acquired by the Dominion Coal 
Company—see p. 29. 
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driven to great distances on both sides of the slope, some attaining a length 
of 8,000 feet. Coal is extracted by pillar and bord. 

Ventilation is by a Capell fan, double inlet blast, capacity 150,000 cubic 
feet per minute. Underground haulage is by tail rope. Boilers, 12 double 
flues, 840 H.P. Marsaut lamps used underground. Bankhead equipped 
with five revolving tipples, shaking screens, 4 picking belts 5 feet wide and 
45 feet long. 

The two collieries have an aggregate capacity of 3,000 tons a day. 

The coal is shipped partly by water and partly by rail. The colliery 
is connected with the shipping piers at Parrsboro, 32 miles south of the mine, 
and with the Intercolonial railway, 5 miles north of the mine, by a railway 
operated by the Company. Shipments by water are made by barges, of which 
the Company owns several. These are towed by the tug Springhill, which 
also belongs to the Company. Besides these,a 1,500 ton steamer is chartered 
for delivery to American ports. 


Maritime Coal, Railway, and Power Company 
(Samples Nos. 7 and 10) 


Operates two collieries, one at Chignecto and another at Joggins mines. 
This Company owns and operates a railway line connecting the two mines 
with the Intercolonial railway at Maccan. A part of the output of the 
Chignecto mine is converted into electric power at a power station situated 
at Chignecto, which distributes power at Amherst, Maccan, and other points 
between these’ two places. The power plant in the main consists of one 
500 kilowatt generator, driven by compound Robb engine; steam generated 
by Robb boilers fired by Jones underfeed stoker. The power plant has 
been laid out for making extensive additions and another 500 K.W. generator 
is to be installed shortly. 

Chignecto Colliery. (Sample No. 7).—Maritime coal mine No. 6, Situated 
at Chignecto, Cumberland county. The seam worked has the following 
average section :— 


Topetoaleu., «cic deie a eet cles cote sane ai eee 3/-0" 
Parting sate at ave © Aa ie ee nee Od 
Coal 2422s sho he aes eee, 5 eee eee eee eae eos 
Partin ty +. Leet ae es eee ee 0/-5” 
Goal bench irra 3g cnet eee ee ern ee 0’-6” 


The dip of the seam averages 38°. It is worked by a slope 1,900 feet 
long, with levels at 1,400 and 1,900 feet. The workings in the upper level 
extend 4,000 feet east and west, and in the lower level 1,000 feet east and 
west. The system of working is a combination of bord and pillar and long- 
wall, with both coal cutting machinery and hand cutting. Horse haulage 
is used underground. Ventilation is by a 12 ft. diameter fan, motor driven, 
with auxiliary steam, capacity 120,000 cubic feet per minute. Open lights 
are now used. Hoisting is by one Robb engine with two 12 ft. friction drums. 
Steam is provided by one 75 H.P. return tubular boiler. The surface 
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plant comprises rotary tipples and shaking screens, etc. The coal is disposed 
of to the Intercolonial railway,to the pulp mills in New Brunswick, and 
locally. The mine is equipped for a production of 600 tons a day. 


Joggins Colliery. (Samples Nos. 10, 2010, and 3010).—This colhery, 
formerly worked by the Canada Coal and Railway Co., was acquired in 1907 
by the Maritime Coal, Railway, and Power Co., who also operate the 
Chignecto colliery. The old mine, however, has been abandoned, and a new 
one under the designation of Maritime No. 7 is now in operation, and is 
located at Joggins village, near the shore of the bay of Fundy. 


The bed worked is the Joggins main seam having the following section-- 
coal 4 feet, shale 3 to 9 feet, coal 1’-9”. Only the top bench of 4 feet is 
worked. The mine is opened by three slopes which are 2,500 feet long. 
Levels are opened on the east and on the west sides of the slopes respectively, 
and these are now in from 600 to 1,000 feet. Some coal cutting is 
done by one compressed air radial machine, but most of it is done by hand. 
The system of working is by longwall on the east side of the slope and by 
bord and pillar on the west workings, which are submarine. 


Ventilation is by one Sturtevant fan, 8 feet in diameter, of a capacity 
of 100,000 cubic feet. Lighting is by safety lamps of the Marsaut type, 
of which 225 arein use. Haulage underground is by horses. 


The surface equipment consists of one endless rope haulage engine, 
four Lancashire boilers of 75 H.P. each, and one Robb “Economic” of 100 
H.P., a total of 400 H.P. A McKiernan air compressor of a capacity of 100 
cubic feet per minute supplies the coal cutting machine. 


The grades of coal turned out are screened, nut, slack, and run of mine. 
The possible output of the colliery is 1,000 tons a day. 


The Intercolonial railway, the Salisbury and Harvey railway, and 
the Moncton and Buctouche railway, take the greater part of the output 
of the mine, though some is used in Moncton for domestic purposes. 


The mine employs from 140 to 175 men, of whom about 80 to 90 are 
miners. At present the mine is being developed actively and a great deal 
of construction is going on. 


Eastern Coal Company 


This Company operates the Riverside colliery, at Maccan, Cumberland 
county, Nova Scotia. Work on this mine was begun in 1906 and it is yet 
in development stage. It is worked by two slopes 1,200 and 500 feet long 
respectively, on the piilar and bord system. The surface equipment consists 
of a bankhead some 600 feet long, leading from the mouth of the slope to 
the screening plant which is situated near the main line of the Intercolonial 
railway. This plant is equipped with shaking screen and picking belt. Coal 
cutting is done with a Little Hardy machine worked by a compressor of 1,300 
cubic feet free air per minute. Ventilation is natural, and naked lamps are used. 
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The boiler plant consists of two boilers of 250 H.P. each. The coal is taken 
mainly by the Intercolonial railway, but a certain proportion is sold in 
Amherst. The capacity of the colliery is 500 tons a day. 


Minudie Coal and Transportation Company 


(Sample No. 9) 


This Company operates the Minudie colliery near River Hebert, Cum- 
berland county, N.S.,working the Minudie seam, having the following section: 
top coal 18”; clay parting 6” to 2 feet; bottom coal 10”. The coal dips 184°, 
and is operated by a slope now 1,900 feet long. The longwall advancing 
method is used, and all coal is cut by hand. 


The surface equipment consists of two horizontal boilers of 120 H.P., 
one locomotive boiler 35 H.P., and one vertical 25 H.P. The hoisting engine 
of 75 H.P. is sufficient for an output of 300 tons a day, but the colliery 
produces from 160 to 200 tons at present. The bankhead is a structure 30 
feet < 90 feet, equipped with revolving tipple, screen, and picking belt. 


Ventilation is by exhaust fan, rated capacity of 50,000 cubic feet per 
minute. Naked lights are used. Explosives used are black powder for coal 
and dynamite for rock. The mine is connected with the Intercolonial by 
the Maritime Coal, Power, and Railway Company’s line, and with a shipping 
wharf on the Cumberland basin of the Bay of Fundy by a standard gauge 
road 6 miles long. 


Strathcona Coal Company 


Operating the Strathcona colliery, at River Hebert, Cumberland county. 
The Company controls 24 square miles of coallands. Two seams are worked 
by two slopes, No. 1 and No. 2 respectively. Slope No. 1, 1,000 feet in 
length, is on the Melvin seam, which has the following section: top coal 
7”, clay varying from 8” to 12”, lower bench 20” to 24”. No. 2 slope, some 
500 feet long, is on an overlying seam, 42” thick, with 4” to 6” of 
shaly coal. The two slopes hoist to the same bankhead. Method of working 
is by longwall advancing. 


The mine has natural ventilation. Boilers, two tubulars of 60 H.P. 
each, and one of 40 H.P. The equipment is for an output of 125 tons a day, 
but the production could be easily increased to 200 tons, with a few alterations. 


Other Collieries of the Cumberland Field 


There are in the Cumberland coal field several other collieries of less 
importance, which operate more or less regularly, the combined output of 
which does not at present exceed 10,000 tons a year. Among them may 
be mentioned :— 
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The Great Northern Coal Company.—This Company has acquired the 
Scotia mine, formerly worked by Ripley and Blackhorn, near Chignecto, 
and controls a small area of about one square mile, which is worked by a 
slope 300 feet long. The coal is hauled by wagon to the Chignecto colliery, 
and shipped from there over the Maritime Coal, Railway, and Power Com- 
pany’s line. 

The Empire Coal and Tramway Company.—Operating the Jubilee mine, 
situated 34 miles west of Maccan, on the Joggins line of the Maritime Coal, 
Railway, and Power Company. Two slopes are driven on a seam, which 
varies in thickness from 20” to 24”. The two slopes are 600 feet apart, 
and are 275 and 200 feet in length respectively. Worked by longwall method. 


The Atlantic Grindstone and Coal Company.—Operates the Fundy mine, 
near Joggins. This is on the “Old Prospect area” of the General Mining 
Association. This mine, after having remained idle for some years, has been 
reopened, and development work is now going on. 


Colchester Coal Company.—This Company, which is as yet in the early 
development stage, is operating the Debert mine, near Debert, in Colchester 
county. This is on a seam which has a thickness of 3 feet to 3/-6”. 
Bore holes have shown in places a thickness of 7 feet. A branch line of 
railway, 4 miles long, has been constructed to connect the mine with the 
Intercolonial railway. 


NEW BRUNSWICK COAL FIELDS 


A large proportion of the Province of New Brunswick is underlain by 
measures of Carboniferous age, but these are referable to the lower part of the 
system. The middle Carboniferous, which in Nova Scotia is the main coal- 
bearing formation, appears to be absent in New Brunswick. In this latter 
Province the coal seams which are being worked are referable to the Millstone 
Grit formation, which in Nova Scotia underlies the Productive Measures. 

Only two areas have been developed into producing coal fields. The 
first of these, which is also the largest, is the Grand Lake area, situated in 
Queens county. In this coal field the measures are very nearly horizontal, 
and for this reason, while they do not comprise a great thickness of strata, 
they occupy a considerable area. Two seams of coal occur in this field, separ- 
ated in places by partings of various thicknesses. The top one is about 
20” inches thick, while the lower bench is 10”. Sometimes they 
come together and make a workable seam of 30”. The coal occurs 
quite near the surface, and the deepest shafts in the district do not exceed 
40 feet. 

From geological observations it has been pointed out that the structure 
of the Grand Lake coal field proper, embracing an area of about 112 square 
miles, was evidently that of a shallow basin with a maximum depth of 600 
feet, of which fully 200 feet belonged to the Lower or barren measures. Never- 
theless, hope was long entertained that thicker seams existed at greater depths, 
and in several places borings were put down to test the underlying strata. 


(1) 


These hopes, however, have not been realized, for at a depth of 217 feet 
the drill was found to have passed entirely through the coal formation, the 
cores brought up from that depth being from the underlying older rocks, and 
no trace of coal beds other than those found near the surface was encountered. 
However, even if the possibility of the presence of deeper seated coals be elimi- 
nated,the known seams of the Grand Lake field contain a large quantity of 
coal, which has been estimated at about 24,000,000 tons. 


Dr. Poole, who made a study of the conditions obtaining in the coal mea- 
sures of New Brunswick, draws the following conclusions in regard to the 
occurrence of workable coal seams in that Province :— 


“The examination, in short, resulted in a belief that the thin seams of 
coal worked at Grand lake were of the horizon of strata classed among lower 
members of the Millstone Grit; that there were no equivalents of the Pro- 
ductive Coal Measures of Nova Scotia deposited north of the Coastal range; 
and that while there were conditions south of that range more nearly approach- 
ine those of the coal basins, the features observable could not be regarded 
as encouraging for the presence of thick workable coal seams.” 


The coal industry in the Grand Lake district can hardly be said to have 
passed the preliminary stages, although it has been established for many years. 
Small mines are comparatively numerous, each being worked individually 
and many of them intermittently. The centre of the industry is Minto, the 
terminus of the New Brunswick railway, which runs between this point and 
Norton, on the Intercolonial railway, a distance of 60 miles. A certain pro- 
portion of the coal is also hauled to the shore of Grand lake, whence it is 
shipped by water to St. John. 


The mines in this district are worked on a small scale, and of the eighteen 
or twenty mines in operation, only one has installed a steam hoist, and even 
this is of a rather primitive character. 


The procedure adopted, when the coal seam is too deeply covered to be 
worked by stripping or removing the whole of the overburden, is to sink a 
shaft (the deepest of which is under 50 feet) to the seam. When only the 
upper coal is worked, as in the majority of cases, only 18” to 20” of coal is 
available, and about 2 feet of the roof has to be mined to allow head room. 
Levels are driven, radiating from the bottom of the shaft, as the seam 1s prac- 
tically hcrizontal, and worked for a distance of 400 to 500 feet. 


When the underground haulage attains this length, it 1s found more 
economical to remove the whole plant, and sink a new shaft, some 1,000 feet 
from the old one. The hoisting is usually done by a horse gin. The average 
mine employs from 4 to 8 men and works about 175 to 200 days a year, pro- 
ducing from 5 to 12 chaldrons of coala day. These remarks, however, do not 
apply to the mine worked by G. H. King at Minto, which is the largest pro- 
ducer in the district. Here the two seams come together, giving an available 
thickness of coal of about 30”. 

The following remarks on the coal industry of the Grand Lake district 
are taken from Dr. Ells’ summary report for 1906:— 
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“In the coal output, there is a marked change for the better, as con- 
trasted with the work of even five years ago. At Minto, the terminus of the 
New Brunswick railway, from Norton Station on the bay Szaelheraneth a number 
of mines are worked on the coal seam which was tested theie many years ago. 
At this place there are two seams, one of eighteen to twenty inches, which is 
that usually worked, and a saa and a lower of ten inches. In dita these 
two come together, or have a thin parting only, so that it is possible to mine 
about thirty inches of coal. This is the thickness measured at the King 
mine, and the workings are connected with the surface by a shaft thirty feet 
deep. In drifting, about two feet of shale roof is removed to give head room. 
The shale parting between the seams at this mine is only three inches. ” 

“The coal after hoisting is carefully screened and inspected by an in- 
spector for the Intercolonial railway, before being shipped to Norton, 
55 miles distant by rail, where it is used on the locomotives running 
between Moncton and St. J ohn, and gives satisfaction as a steam producer. 
A number of mines in the Mant area are connected by railway, all of them 
are apparently on the same seam, though only at four are the two 
seams worked, the others mining the upper or 20” seam only. The 
output of all the mines in this belt is shipped by rail, but in a number of others 
situated nearer the shore of Grand lake, the old method of hauling to the 
wharf and shipping by water, as run of mine coal, is still maintained. But 
little, if any, attempt is made at cleaning this latter part of the output, and the 
ene coal is dirty and unsatisfactory as a first-class fuel, containing 
considerable slate, and bunches of sulphar. About 4,000 tons if this variety 
are thus shipped yearly. The seam is sometimes worked by stripping off 
the surface rock and soil, but this is only possible when the coal lies near 
the surface. The entire are output during the past year was about 40,000 
tons, which, as compared with the annual production under the old system, 
of 8,000 to 10,000 tons, shows a marked advance. This output could be 
reel increased if miners could be readily obtained. The amount of coal 
taken per acre from the 30’ seam is estimated at nearly 4,000 tons, all 
the coal being removed as the mining progresses. It has thus been proved 
that the Grand Lake coal, when properly mined and handled, can furnish 
a fuel for steam or house purposes equal to that produced from most of the 
mines of Nova Scotia, and that by economic efforts, it will yield a fair profit 
to the operator. This screened coal brings $3 per ton delivered to the 
Intercolonial railway at Norton Station.” 

The second field in which mining is being carried on on a small scale 
is in Kent county, in the vicinity of Beersville. A small seam, under 20’ 
in thickness, is worked on the banks of Coal branch, a SATE: of 
the iainamat river. The mine consists of levels driven into the bank of 
the stream, and hoisting to the top of the bank is done by a horse whim. 
A spur 7 nies long connects the mine with the Intercolonial railway. 
Mining operations are on a small scale. 

Another coal-bearing area occurs at Dunsinane, on the Intercolonial, 
about 30 miles southwest of Moncton, separated from the southern 
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margin of the main basin by ridges of lower Carboniferous and in places by 
igneous rocks. On the south, also, a prominent ridge of lower Carboniferous 
sediments is seen, and the width of the basin of coal rocks is about 4 miles. 
Near a small brook (Stones brook) the coal outcrops in a seam of 18” 
to 20’, which has been opened by several drifts to a depth of about 
75 feet, and small shipments have been made, and have given satisfaction. 
This coal when carefully mined resembles in character the coal from the 
Grand Lake basin. 

Some years ago a series of borings was made with a diamond drill in 
this small basin, one of which was carried down to a depth of 1,300 feet. 
In several of these holes two seams were cut, an upper as seen in the drifts, 
and a lower of somewhat variable thickness according to the logs. The latter 
showed a tendency to approach the upper and form one seam, as in the case 
of the seams at Minto. Borings to settle this point are now in contemplation, 
and if the dip of the seams is constant, their junction should be a short dis- 
tance north of Shives siding, in which case a seam with a thickness of 
24 feet may be found. If at a depth not too great, this should be 
workable, owing to its proximity to the railway.t 


The King Mine 
(Sample No. 11) 


G. H. King operates the King mine at Minto, New Brunswick. This is 
the most important of the Grand Lake coal field mines, all of which are, how- 
ever, small individual undertakings. The property comprises 500 acres. 
The coal seam worked is 30” thick with almost no parting. The workings are 
entered by a shaft, 35 feet deep, 25 feet of which is through drift. The 
seam lies nearly horizontal. 

The boiler equipment consists of two boilers of 25 H.P. each. The hoist 
can raise two boxes per minute containing 300 pounds of coaleach. This coal 
is dumped over a bar screen into a pocket, from which it is loaded into the 
cars of the New Brunswick Coal and Railway Co., which has spurs connecting 
several mines with the main line at Minto. The output of the mine is 
about 40 tons a day, with 20 men working underground. 

This coal field is connected with the Intercolonial railway at Norton, 
by the line of the New Brunswick Coal and Railway Co., 60 mileslong. More- 
over, a certain quantity of coal is shipped by water to St. John and to Fred- 
ericton by way of Grand lake, in schooners which can carry 75 to 100 tons. 
The total annual production of coal in New Brunswick is at present approx- 
imately 60,000 tons. 


THE LIGNITES OF NORTHERN ONTARIO 


In the central part of Canada, between the western boundary of New 
Brunswick and the eastern boundary of Manitoba, apart from the very recent 


1 Dr. Ells’ Mineral Resources of New Brunswick, Geological Survey report. 
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deposits of Quaternary age, all rock formations antedate any known coal- 
bearing strata. In the early geological periods during which the sedimentary 
rocks were deposited, conditions, as revealed by fossil remains, were not 
favourable to the deposition of the thick beds of vegetable matter which in: 
later periods went to make up coal seams, as in the case of Productive Coal 
Measures. The parts of the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario which are at 
present accessible contain no rocks newer than the Devonian, with the excep- 
tion of an area in the Gaspé peninsula. However, in the northern part of 
Ontario, beds of low grade lignite occur in the clays and sands of glacial age. 
These lignite deposits, which Dr. James M. Bell called Interglacial coal meas- 
ures, have been described at length in the Thirteenth Report of the Ontario 
Bureau of Mines. They are particularly well developed in the Moose River 
basin, and although they are far too remote to be of any present economic 
value, they constitute fuel assets which may become important in the future. 


COALS AND LIGNITES OF THE GREAT PLAINS 
ALBERTA AND SASKATCHEWAN 


In Manitoba, the easternmost edge of the rocks in which fossil fuels 
may be present, viz., those of Cretaceous and Tertiary ages, which underlie 
practically the whole area of the great plains, comes in approximately on 
the 98th degree of longitude, and the easternmost lignite bearing basin so 
far recognized is that of Turtle mountain, on the 100th degree of longitude. 
These rocks extend without any break to the summit of the Rocky mountains, 
and are usually so little disturbed that in the eastern parts of the plains the 
various series of beds are, in a general way, found to be nearly horizontal. 
“Where there are known outcrops of lignite, it would be most probable that 
the continuation of the beds would, within certain limits, be found along a 
line representing points of equal elevations.”! As the mountains are 
approached, the measures, of course, become more disturbed. 


It may, therefore, be stated that in the west the coal seams are referable 
to the Cretaceous system and to the Laramie formation, which may be re- 
garded as its upward continuation. These rocks are of more recent age than 
the productive measures of the Atlantic coast, where all the coals are car- 
boniferous. 

A very remarkable feature in connexion with the western coals, which 
has a practical bearing as well as theoretical, is the gradual change in these 
fuels on approaching the mountains. As we proceed towards the west, from 
Manitoba to the Rockies, various grades of coals, ranging from lignites to 
anthracitic coal, are met with and exploited. Dr. Dawson expresses himself 
as follows on these conditions: “On reviewing the whole of the analyses of 
the fuels, and referring them to their localities on the map, it will appear 
that lignites which contain, when thoroughly air-dried, about 12 per cent of 
water, occupy the eastern part of the area underlain by the Lignite Tertiary, 
while beyond about the 118th meridian, many, if not most of the fuels 


*D. B. Dowling, Geol. Surv. Rep. Vol. XV., 1902-3. 
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met with, contain less than that amount of moisture, and pass, by easy 
eradations, in some instances, to coals indistinguishable from those of the 
Carboniferous formation. Those two regions are not, however, mutually 
‘exclusive, for west of the line above indicated, lignites of the former class 
are often found, and also apparently fuels representing all intermediate 
stages.” 

In the mountain region, the prevalent formations are of Paleozoic rocks, 
but these disturbed areas contain several long fault blocks of Cretaceous and 
Laramie strata lying parallel to the trend of the mountains, and these 
contain fuels which are for the most part of the character of bituminous coals. 
In one case, in the Cascade basin, where the pressure from the west has been 
such as to virtually overturn the strata, the alteration has proceeded so far as 
to produce an anthracite of good quality. According to Dr. Dawson, in the 
disturbed belt of the foot-hills also, the fuels are entitled to rank as true coals: 
as the analyses show a range from 1-63 to 6-12 in hygroscopic water. ‘The 
eastern edge of this belt, at a mean distance of 15 miles from the moun- 
tains, may be said to coincide with a water content of 5 per cent. This 
seems to indicate that the improvement in the state of the coals is due to 
metamorphism by dynamic causes, rather than to age of the coal seams. 
To the east of this belt of disturbance, the rocks subside almost at once to a 
condition of practical horizontality, and so continue over the entire area 
of the great plains. ; | 

Although it is impossible, in some cases, to assign boundaries to coal 
basins, owing to the comparatively small amount of work yet done, as com- 
pared with the immense territory in question, we ceive below a short description 
of the districts, or coal fields, as they may be separated at present, beginning 
with the easternmost ones and proceeding towards the west.’ 


SOURIS RIVER AND TURTLE MOUNTAIN COAL FIELDS 


In this region, which embraces the southeastern part of the Province 
of Saskatchewan, and the southwestern part of Manitoba, the geological 
formations have been very little disturbed, and as the surface is covered by a 
thick and continuous mantle of drift, the study of the structure, and the 
delineation of the workable areas offer great difficulties. 

The two coal districts, viz., the Souris river and the Turtle mountain, 
are separated by an area in which no coal seams have yet been found and 
from which the coal measures have probably been eroded away. T herefore, 
although the coal measures of the two fields were probably at one time con- 
tinuous, being similar in age and character, it is expedient to consider them as 
two distinct areas, particularly as their edges are some 50 miles apart. 


TURTLE MOUNTAIN FIELD 


The Turtle Mountain area is approximately bisected by the longitude 
meridian 100° 15’ west, and its length in Canada is about 40 miles east 
and west along the 49th parallel of latitude, which practically bisects it. 


1 See also, Map No. 97, showing the coal fields of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Mani- 
toba. 
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The southern half lies in the State of North Dakota. The breadth in Canada — 
is about 20 miles north and south. 

According to Mr. D. B. Dowling,’ “the coal horizon does not appear to 
consist of a series of seams in continuous sheets, but rather of deposits which 
are limited in extent, though repeated over large areas, and often superposed 
without the intervention of much clay or sand. The material from which the 
coal was derived seems in many instances to have been made up of a large per- 
centage of woody matter, but a great part is probably composed of much 
smaller plant remains, similar in character to much of that in our present 
swamps and peat bogs, though of different species, such as would be found in 
a warmer climate.” 

In quality, this fuel is lignite, rather high in moisture. It disintegrates 
easily on drying, and will not stand long transportation in its natural state, 
but could be of great importance for local usage. 

Seams have been worked at various points in a small way and intermit- 
tently. As early as 1890 a mine was being worked on section 12, township 1, 
range 24, west of Ist meridian. These workings were called the Vaden mine. 
The coal was worked by a shaft, some 40 feet deep, and hoisted by means of a 
farm engine. Dr. Selwyn gives the following notes on this mine in 
the Summary Report for 1890. “The coal was struck at 40 feet: 4’-6” 
thick, then 12 feet of sandy shale, and then bands of iron ore; coal 1/-6”, 
then bored 35 feet through sandy shale, total 78’-6”.”’ 

Another mine from which a certain quantity of lignite was extracted is 
the McArthur mine, situated on section 11, township 2,range33. A shaft was 
sunk on three seams, which are given as follows by Dr. Selwyn:— 


Pivetrscalmmetel: fatcetyrtent aie 6 eee her Sd: ee? -0 
SOCOM CScOa nem mter ns MR aye foe ee he SS hos 2E6" 
Third seam, thickness not ascertained. 

This mine was worked for several years, and the coal sold for local use. 


SOURIS RIVER FIELD 


This field forms the northern extension of the North Dakota lignite bear- 
ing region. The brown coal beds are in this case contained in horizons consti- 
tuting the base of the Tertiary. The seams are numerous, but owing to the 
character of the country and to the thick covering of superficial deposits, it is 
very difficult to study the coal formation in this district. The area covered 
by the coal-bearing horizons in this part of the Province of Saskatchewan ex- 
ceeds 4,000 square miles; it extends some 150 miles along the International 
Boundary, from longitude 102° westward, and has an approximate average 
width of 25 miles north and south. Of this immense tract, only a very small 
portion is being worked or has been studied in detail; very little is known of 
its possibilities beyond the small area in which are situated the mines near 
Estevan on the St. Paul line of the Canadian Pacific railway. 

The Estevan district, as it may appropriately be designated, has been 
the object of an examination and of a report by Mr. D. B. Dowling of the 


' Geol. Surv. Can., Annual] Summary Report. Vol. xv., 1902-3, p. 202 a. 
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Geological Survey. In this part of the field he has divided up the coal form- 
ation into three horizons, the upper, the middle, and the lower. 

In the upper horizon the main seam is 4 feet thick and fairly contin- 
uous. It locally thickens to as much as 8 feet. In other places the coal 
seam of the middle division appears to join this upper seam, giving an aggre- 
gate average thickness of some 7 feet. 

The lignite of the upper horizon has been mined for local use in several 
places, but generally yields a fuel of rather inferior quality. 

The middle horizon is characterized by a very variable seam, ranging 
from 2 feet to 6 feet in thickness, sometimes split into three seams. In 
places this is from 40 to 60 feet below the upper seam, from which 
it is separated by indurated clays and sands, while at other points the upper 
and the middle seams join together. 

The lower horizon contains several seams which in places come together, 
presenting a thickness attaining sometimes 8 feet. This horizon is the 
most important one, as the lignite which it contains is of better quality than 
those in the overlying horizons. Its distance from the middle seam averages 
probably 50 feet. 

The lignite is rather low in fixed carbon, and high in moisture. 
These conditions make it difficult to transport or to store without great 
loss, and are also productive of great waste in the course of mining. Ona 
comparatively short exposure to the air, the contained water is lost, and 
this causes a disintegration, and in time a reduction to powder. 

From the commercial standpoint, the lower seam is the most important, 
and as it attains a thickness of 8 feet, this would yield some 11,000 tons 
an acre, or nearly 10,000,000 tons to the square mile. According to Mr. 
D. B. Dowling “from the fossil remains collected at different times from 
this locality it has been generally recognized that these beds are directly 
comparable with the Fort Union group, whereas in the Edmonton district 
of northern Alberta, the beds which were referred to the Laramie are divided 
into two series; the lower deposited in brackish water, and the upper in 
fresh water. The upper series, or Paskapoo, contains a fauna that is certainly 
very similar to that found in the Souris, and may, therefore, be correlated 
with it. The Souris rocks are thus probably situated at the base of the 
Tertiary, and above the upper part of the transition series at the top of 
the Cretaceous.” 

The following section of the measures, in descending order, was observed 
at the Sugarloaf hill, on section 33, township 1, range 6, west of 1st meridian. 
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There are several mines operating in this district, the principal ones 
being described below :— 

Towards the western edge of this area, in the Wood Mountain district, 
sections observed along escarpments show a number of beds of lignite, the 
character of which resembles closely those of the Estevan district. They 
are found in beds, ranging in thickness from 3 feet to 17 feet, under similar 
conditions, in rocks of Laramie age, this formation being continuous along 
the 49th parallel between longitudes 102 and 107. The lignites have not 
been exploited in this western part of the area, and the following analyses 
are of specimens obtained from the outcrop :— 

Wood Mountain 
Lower Thick 
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Western Dominion Collieries Company 
(Samples Nos. 40 and 2040) 


This Company operates a colliery situated at Taylorton on section 3, 
township 1, range 6, west of 2nd meridian, in the Souris River lignite field, 
working a seam of lignite 7’-6” thick, by a slope which goes through 
the overlying rocks for a distance of 260 feet, and cuts the seam at a vertical 
depth of 90 feet. From the bottom of the slope a main entry has been 
driven for a distance of about 3,000 feet, and cross entries on each side extend 
to distances of about 3,000 feet. The mine works on bord and pillar system. 
Electric coal cutting machines are being introduced. Ventilation is effected 
solely by currents induced by large open fires at the foot of up cast 
shafts. Open lights are used throughout the mine. Underground haulage 
is by horses. The bankhead has the following dimensions: height, 35 feet, 
length 140 feet, width 35 feet. Hoisting drum is 52” in diameter, equipped 
with Mitchell tipple. Boiler plant consists of three boilers, 100 H.P. each, 
return tubular. Cars are loaded by a Christy box car loader, and weighed 
on two scales of 100 tons each. 

The equipment has been designed for an ultimate output of 1,000 tons 
inten hours. 
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The mine is connected with the Estevan section of the Canadian Pacific 
railway, by a spur line 54 miles long, from the mine to Bienfait station. 
- The coal is graded into six sizes, grate, range, lump, run of mine, slack 
and nut. The main markets are Winnipeg and Brandon. 
This Company also controls a colliery near Bienfait, which was installed 
by the Canadian Pacific railway, and is well equipped with bankhead, 
sidings, etc., but this mine is only worked intermittently. 


Eureka Coal and Brick Company 
(Sample No. 41) 


This Company is operating on section 13, township 2, range 8, west of 
the 2nd meridian. The seam worked is 74 feet thick, and is only 40 feet 
from the surface; the dip is slight and to the south. The mine is entered 
by a slope, driven on the seam in the bank of a deep gully. The main entry 
is at present 2,000 feet long. Horse haulage is employed in the workings 
and in the slope, and there is natural ventilation. When working to full 
capacity, the output of the mine is 200 tons a day, with a force of 50 to 60 
men. Cars are loaded from a small bankhead at the mouth of the slope. 
This mine also supplies local wants by wagon. The Company operates an 
extensive brick-yard. 


Manitoba and Saskatchewan Coal Company 


This Company is working a seam near Bienfait, Saskatchewan, which 
has a thickness of 13 feet and lies practically horizontally at an average 
depth of 80 feet from the surface. 

There are two shafts, each 80 feet deep; the hoisting shaft is 17 feet 
by 104, and the ventilating shaft 10 feet by 5 feet. 

A small compressed air coal-cutting plant has been installed. The 
system of working is by pillar and stall. 

Underground haulage is by horses, as the colliery is new and the workings 
are not yet extensive. 

Ventilation is by a fan, 16 feet in diameter, used as forcing fan in winter 
and as exhaust fan in summer; its capacity is 100,000 cubic feet of air per 
minute. Naked lights are used. The boiler plant consists of two 100 H.P. 
return tubulars. The bankhead has a steel frame and is equipped with self- 
dumping cages, shaking screens, and cradle car-loader. 

The plant is designed for an ultimate output of 2,000 tons a day. The 
colliery is connected with the Estevan branch of the Canadian Pacific rail- 
way by a spur. 


Other Collieries in the District 


Beside these collieries, there are a number of less important ones, to the 
number of fifteen or eighteen, which supply local wants and work only 
intermittently. 
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EDMONTON SERIES AND LARAMIE COAL FORMATION 


The Belly River coal horizons next described are overlain by two series 
which are also coal-bearing. These are the Edmonton series and the lower 
part of the Laramie, which in western Canada constitute the top of the 
Cretaceous. There is no sharp line of demarcation between the lower part 
of the Laramie, which has been placed in the Cretaceous, and the upper part, 
which is referred to the Miocene. These rocks have a very wide distribution, 
the central line of which runs approximately from intersection of longi- 
tude 113 and the International Boundary to the intersection of longitude 
120 with latitude 55° 30’. At its greatest breadth now known, which is 
along an east and west line passing through the city of Edmonton, the 
width is about 140 miles, and the total area which these formations cover 
amounts to over 35,000 square miles. 


The Edmonton series is essentially a coal or lignite-bearing formation, 
the bottom of which rests conformably on the Pierre shales. The top is 
marked by an extensive coal deposit, well developed in the Edmonton dis- 
trict. To the west, beyond the Pembina river, these rocks disappear under 
the overlying series, to which the name Paskapoo has been given. At the 
Pembina crossing, beds of lignite showing thicknesses of 6, 12, and 13 feet 
outcrop in the rocks of the Edmonton series, and on the Saskatchewan one 
bed reaches 25 feet of workable coal. In the immediate vicinity of Edmonton 
there is a very persistent bed of lignite, lying practically horizontally a few 
feet above the level of the river, and this is extensively worked. This seam 
gives from 5 to 6 feet of good, clean, Hgnite which is mainly used for 
domestic purposes. 


The Edmonton series of coal-bearing rocks is overlaid throughout a . 
great part of Alberta by rocks of the Paskapoo series. These would be the 
equivalents of the beds which in the region below the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific railway were classed by Dr. G. M. Dawson as the Porcupine hills 
and the Willow Creek series. They lie in a wide strip between Cardston in 
the south and Wetaskiwin in the north, 10 to 30 miles on each side of 
the McLeod-Calgary-Edmonton line of the Canadian Pacific railway, which 
practically runs through the centre of the region. These upper rocks con- 
tain small seams of coal, which are worked for local use, but their importance 
as coal-bearing beds is insignificant as compared with that of the underlying 
Edmonton series. 

The following collieries are at present working on the lignite seams of 
the Edmonton series. 


Edmonton Standard Coal Company 


(Sample No. 45) 


This Company operates a mine on river lot 26, Edmonton settlement, 
on the north bank of the Saskatchewan river, just east of Edmonton. The 
seam varies from 3/-6” to 6 feet, and is very level, the rise being about 1 
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foot in 500. The mine is worked by a shaft 60 feet deep sunk in the valley 
near the mouth of Rat creek. This valley is about 175 feet below the 
general surface, which means that the coal lies at about 235 feet from the 
surface. 

Work was started in 1905 on pillar and stall system, and the mine has 
since been producing steadily. The output is 100 tons per shift. The lignite 
is marketed in Edmonton, mainly for domestic uses. 


Parkdale Coal Company 
(Sample No. 42) 


This Company operates a mine on river lot 22, Edmonton settlement, 
near Edmonton, by a shaft 196 feet deep, on a seam which is 4’-6” thick, 
worked by pillar and stall method, using punching machines to undercut 
the coal. The seam is practically horizontal, and there are headings to 
the southeast, to the northwest, and to the northeast, which are in approxi- 
mately 300 feet each. The lignite is dumped on a bar screen 12 feet long 
and loaded directly, either in wagons for teaming to Edmonton, or in cars 
for shipping by the Canadian Northern railway, on which line the colliery 
is situated. The capacity of output of the mine is about 100 tons per shift. 


Strathcona Coal Company 
(Sample No. 46) 


The Company operates on river lot 9, Edmonton settlement, on the 
south bank of the river, west of the town of Strathcona. The seam is 
worked by a shaft, the workings extending about 700 feet south and 200 
feet north from the foot of the shaft. The lignite is all shipped by teams, 
mainly to Strathcona. The capacity of the mine is 50 to 75 tons a day. 


Twin City Coal Company 


This Company began operations in Strathcona city, Block F, in 1908. 
The seams of lignite are two in number, 5 and 6 feet respectively, and are 
worked by a shaft 170 feet deep, and parallel entries which are 600 feet in 
lower seam and 150 feet in upper seam. Method followed is pillar and stall, 
coal being mined by Hardy coal cutters. Underground haulage is by 
mules. Open lights used. Boiler plant at present consists of one Robb 
water tube boiler of 80 H.P. The hoisting is done by a32 H.P. Allis Chalmers 
Bullock engine. The tipple is equipped with shaking screen. Coal cutters 
are worked by a 22 H.P. two-stage Ingersoll air compressor. 

The main markets are, at present, the cities of Edmonton and Strathcona. 
The mine is equipped for a possible output of 500 tons a day. 


Alberta Coal Company 


This Company operates the Alberta mine, on N.E. 4 section 23, town- 
ship 55, range 25, west of the 4th meridian; near Morinville. The seam 
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worked has the following section: coal 6 feet; parting of clay 6” to 2 feet; coal 
6 feet. Itlies at a depth of 15 to 40 feet from the surface. A slope 130 feet 
long reaches the coal and from this point a main entry 1,400 feet long runs 
south, with levels east and west every 200 feet. The rooms are worked north 
from the levels. Pillars and rooms 20 feet each. Haulage is done by horses. 
Ventilation is natural, and naked lamps are used. The surface equipment 
comprises hoisting machinery of 50 H.P., shaker screens, etc. The main 
market is Edmonton and the towns Alone the Canadian Northern railway 
as far east as Saskatchewan; it is expected that in the near future there will 
be another market along rte Grand Trunk Pacific railway. The possible 
daily output of the colliery is at present 500 tons. 


Cardiff Coal Company 


Operating the Cardiff mine, on N.W. } section 24, township 55, range 
25, west of the 4th meridian, adjoining the property of the Alberta Coal 
Company. The seam of lignite is reached bya shaft 45 feet deep, and the 
workings of the mine cover an area of some 10 acres. Ventilation is natural, 
and naked lights are used. The conditions under which the mine is operated 
are very similar to those of the Alberta mine described above. The equip- 
ment is for approximately the same capacity of output. 


Diamond Coal Mine, Limited 


The mine operated by this Company is situated at Diamond City, in 
township 10, range 21, west of 4th meridian. The holdings comprise 
rights for 5,000 acres. The seam is 5 feet thick and lies horizontally. A main 
entry goes in along the bank of the river, and is about 40 feet above 
the water level. The lignite is hauled to the tipple along the slope 800 feet in 
length. Up to the present the total amount of work done is in the vicinity 
of 10,000 lineal feet, mostly of a development nature. Under-cutting is done 
by electric cutters; underground haulage is done by electricity; ventilation 
is natural, but a fan will soon be installed. Open lamps and electric lights are 
used. The surface equipment comprises 3 boilers of 150 H.P. each, hoisting 
engine; one 250 K.W. and one 150 K.W. electric generators. The mine is 
yet in aie development stage, but when railway connexion is secured it is the 
intention to handle 1,200 tons a day. 


Besides these mines there are a number of others more or less important 
which supply the local wants of domestic fuel. Among these may be men- 
tioned the Humberstone Coal Company, the Bush May Coal Company, the 
Clover Bar Coal Company. 


BELLY RIVER FORMATION 


The Belly River coal formation occupies the middle of the Cretaceous in 
the geological scale. As to its distribution in the western provinces, it covers 
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large tracts in southern Alberta and in Saskatchewan, just east of the 4th 
principal meridian. The axial line of the territory in Canada covered by the 
measures of this formation, would have its southern extremity at the inter- 
section of the International Boundary or 49th parallel of latitude and longi- 
tude 111° 30’, and its northern one at the junction of latitude 53° with longi- 
eitude 109°, this giving a development of about 250 miles in length, by 
an average width of 75 miles, or an area of 18,000 to 20,000 square miles. 
All of this, of course, is not underlain by coal, but the aggregate quan- 
tity of fuel available for economic purposes is enormous. The data 
available are insufficient for a trustworthy approximate estimate of 
the quantity of fuel existing in the entire region, but some idea may be 
hazarded for certain limited areas. For instance, Dr. Dawson has 
calculated that in the Lethbridge district, taking the proved outcrop 
of one seam, and supposing this to be workable for a width of 
one mile, there is present a quantity of 330,000,000 tons of coal. In 
the Medicine Hat district, taking an area of 30 square miles, there is a 
quantity of over 150,000,000 tons. Large tracts of the country along the 
Crows Nest line of the Canadian Pacific railway, between Lethbridge and 
Taber, have been proved to be underlain by a 4 ft. seam, the area of 
which has not been sufficiently delimited to advance an estimate of the coal 
contained. But the potentialities of these resources are very great, and it 
may be safely said that for centuries to come the ouput will only be limited by 
the market. 

The coal seams of the Belly River formation are lower in the geological 
scale than those to the east, in southeastern Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 
The two coal bearing horizons are separated by a vertical thickness of 1,000 
feet of shales. 

As to the relative quality, the lignites of the Belly River formation are 
nearer the true coals than the fuels of the Estevan district; and their fuel ratio 
much higher. 

Dr. Dawson has divided the Cretaceous of this part of Canada into four 
geological series, to which he assigns the following thicknesses :— 


Cretaceous 


Fox Hill Sandstone.—In some parts of the district well defined as a 
massive yellowish sandstone, but unconstant and apparently often repre- 
sented by a series of brackish water transition beds between the Laramie and 
Pierre—S0 feet. 

Pierre Shales.—Neutral grey or brownish to nearly black shales include 
a zone of pale soft sandstone in the northeastern part of the district, and 
frequent interpolations of harder sandstones near the mountains: marine— 
750 feet. 

Belly River Series.—Composed of an upper, and a lower pale or yellowish 
portion, and consisting of alternations of sandstones, sandy clays, shales, and 
clays—910 feet. 
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“Lower Dark Shales.—Grey to my black shales, alternating frequently 
with arenaceous shales—800 feet.” 

“There is no evidence of disturbance or any unconformity greater than that 
caused by trifling local erosion, throughout the whole of the great thickness 
of beds, the passage from one series to the next being frequently of so gradual 
a character as to leave the observer in some doubt as to the point at which the 
dividing line should be drawn.’”? 

The most widely worked seam of this development appears to be at the 
base of the Pierre shales. It is by far the most persistent, and is operated 
on quite a large scale in several places along the Crows Nest line of the 
Canadian Pacific railway, between Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. 

The following are sections of coal seams in different parts of the field:— 


Lethbridge. Taber. 
LOE C Onl teres nena 1’-6” iva ve Cla viens ae eens gett 
hal S exer Seu taser 2’-6” ROOIRCOd me aee er eae. ene 1G 
cower DEN Chia aya caraseee 3/-3” aclIN OMe man seen wasnt, & ot 
Coal were ree eee mere 4\” 


The following collieries are now working in this field, which is mainly ex- 
ploited in its southern part, between Taber and Lethbridge. 


Canada West Coal Company 
(Sample No. 43) 


This Company operates a colliery sijuated on section 31, township 9, 
range 16, west of 4th meridian, immediately west of the town of Taber, 30 
miles east of Lethbridge, and 75 miles west of Medicine Hat. The Company 
controls about 12,000 acres of coal lands. The coal worked is almost 
horizontal, and has the following average section: roof, calcareous and 
sandy shale, with shells; splinty coal, 3” to 7”; shale parting 3” to 4’; 
clean coal 41” to 42”; floor, shale and argillaceous rock. 

The seam is reached by a slope, driven at an angle of 19° and 300 feet 
long and is worked by pillar and stall method, the rooms being 35 feet wide. 
It is undercut by electric coal cutters and by compressed air punchers. 
Underground haulage is by horses to the main haulage way, where the 
boxes, containing 3,000 pounds, are picked up by electric locomotives. 
Haulage from the foot of the slope is by endless chain. On the bankhead, 
which is of steel, the cars are dumped automatically, the coal weighed and 
screened on shaking screens, and loaded by an Ottumwa box car loader. 

The ventilation is by Capell fan of rated capacity of 300,000 cubic feet 
of air per minute. Naked lights are used throughout the mine. Boiler plant 
comprises 6 horizontal tubular boilers of 165 H.P. each. Compressor plant 
100 H.P. Rand compressor. Electric plant, two 150 K.W. 250 Goodman 
electric generators for mine haulage, coal-cutting machinery, motors in shops, 
and electric lighting. 


1 Geological Survey Report 1882-84, p. 112 c. 
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The capacity of the mine with present equipment is over 1,500 tons 
per eight hour shift, with a force of 350 men. 


Reliance Coal Company 


This Company operates a mine on section 3, township 10, range 16, 
west of the 4th meridian, on line of Crows Nest Pass branch of the Canadian 
Pacific railway 2 miles east of Taber, Alberta. 

The seam which is reached by a shaft, 100 feet deep, may be the same 
as at the Canada West Coal Co.’s mine, but it is much more irregular. 

The bankhead 60 feet high, is equipped with shaking screens and picking 
tables. The boiler plant consists of two locomotive boilers of 50 H.P. each. 
This mine was started in 1905, but has not been in continuous operation. 
The possible output would be in the vicinity of 300 tons a day. 

There are several other mines working in the Taber field, the operations 
of which are more or less intermittent. The following list is taken from the 
report of the Inspector of Mines for Alberta for 1908:— 

Consolidated Mines; Domestic Coal Company; Thos. Irwin; John 
Howells; John Marsh; Central Coal Company; Fox and Simms; Bucknam 
and Henderson; Marsh Bros; Imperial Coal Company; Coal City Coal 
Company; Hannah and Mae; H. Y. Reynolds; Monarch Collieries; Jos. E. 
Shirts. 

Alberta Railway and Mining Company 


(Sample No. 44) 


This Company operates the Galt colliery, at Lethbridge, Alberta, 
situated on section 6, township 9, range 21, west of the 4th meridian. 
The Company owns some 10,000 acres of coal lands in township 9, ranges 
21 and 22, and works one seam which has the following section: coal 1’-6"; 
parting 2” to 6”; bottom coal 2/-6”. The general dip is very slight, about 
125 feet per mile to the south. The mine is worked by two shafts, 
340 feet deep, one for hoisting, and the other for ventilation. The main 
workings extend to the west under the bed of the Belly river. Coal 
cutting is done by 27 Ingersoll punching undercutters operated by com- 
pressed air. 

The method of working which is followed here is by pillar and stall, 
the pillars being ultimately removed, while the roads are protected by barriers. 

The underground haulage is by endless rope, the line now being nearly 4 
miles long; supplemented by horse haulage which never exceeds 1,000 feet. 

The ventilation is by a Capell fan, of a capacity of 45,000 cubic feet, and 
the mine is so free from gas that naked lights are used exclusively. 

The boiler plant consists of nine Robb-Mumford boilers, aggregating 
1,200 horse-power. 

Compressor plant comprises one Ingersoll straight line, one Norwalk 
and one Duplex Rand, and lately there has been added to these a Rand 
compressor of a capacity of 3,300 cubic feet free air per minute. 
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The tipple is equipped with shaking screens, picking belts, box car 
gravity loader, etc., and like the colliery is laid out for a possible output of 
2,000 tons a day, with a force of 600 men. | 

The Galt colliery has been in operation for over 25 years, and the coal, 
a high grade lignite, is mainly sold for domestic purposes. It is shipped 
as far east as Winnipeg, and as far south as Butte and Grand Falls in Montana. 
The colliery is situated at the junction of the Canadian Pacific railway and 
the line of the Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company, which connects 
Lethbridge with Cardston, Alberta, and with Great Falls, Montana. 

The Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company are at present developing 
a new mine 24 miles directly north of the Galt colliery. The same seam 
is to be worked by two shafts which cut the coal at a depth of 390 feet. The 
collieries are to be connected by a standard gauge road 24 miles long. The 
new mine is to be equipped with a steel tipple and necessary machinery for 
an output of 1,800 tons a day. 


Royal Collieries, Limited 


The mine of the Royal Collieries is situated on section 32, township 9, 
range 21, west of the 4th meridian, and the Company controls 11 sections of 
coal lands. The seam being worked, a lignite of good quality, is entered 
by a slope driven at an inclination of 30° in the side of a coulee. The seam 
is horizontal, and is worked by pillar and stall, double entry system. The 
workings extend only a few hundred feet, in three directions, but the mine is 
being developed rapidly. Mining is done by Ingersoll coal-punching machines. 

Underground haulage is by horses; mechanical power will be used later 
when the mine is developed to a larger extent. Ventilation is by an electrically 
driven Murphy fan. 

There is a hoisting engine, 150 H.P., and the necessary boiler plant to run 
this, as well as the air compressor and the electric generator. 

The tipple is equipped with screens and a steel pocket scale for weighing 
the coal, which is graded into three sizes, lump, nut, and slack. The tipple 
can handle 400 tons a day. There are at present 80 men employed, but 
this number will be increased as the mine develops. Rail connexion with 
the Canadian Pacific railway at Lethbridge is made by a spur 5 miles long. 


Breckenridge and Lund Coal Company 
(Sample No. 47.) 


This Company operates a colliery at Lundbreck, Alberta, on the Crows 
Nest Pass line of the Canadian Pacific railway, 75 miles west of Lethbridge. 
The Company controls about 1,400 acres of coal lands. The mine is located 
on 8.E. + section 26, township 7, range 2, west of 5th meridian, on a seam of 
average thickness of 9 feet, dipping 60° to 80° and rather disturbed. The 
shaft is 360 feet deep, and there is also a tunnel driven in from the bank of 
the Belly river, which connects with the shaft. Ventilation is by a Guibal 
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fan of arated capacity of 50,000 cubic feet of air per minute. The surface 
plant is very complete, consisting of steel bankhead, equipped with 
machinery for self-dumping cages, shaking screens, ane belts, etc. The 
fine coal going through the screens is raised by Picker elevator to a revolv- 
ing screen, and classified into nut, pea, and dust. 

Boiler plant comprises two Glyde boilers, marine type, of 125 H.P. each. 
The hoisting engine drum is 10’-6” diameter. The screening plant is designed 
for an output of 500 tons a day, but could easily be increased. The tipple, 
power plant, etc., could handle 1,000 tons in 10 hours. 

There is a small electric light plant of 350 lights (16 candle power), also 
a water supply system, ete. 

Galbraith Coal Company 

This Company operates at Lundbreck, Alberta, in an area contiguous to 
that controlled by the Breckenridge Lund Coal Company. The mine is sit- 
uated on section 25, township 7, range 2, west of the 5th meridian. It 
is working two seams of coal by slopes. The tipple is near the track of the 
Crows Nest line of the Canadian Pacific railway, and the bankhead is con- 
nected with the mine by an incline 1,500 feet long. 


COALS OF THE EASTERN SLOPES OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, ALBERTA 


Immediately to the west of the wide expanse of upper Cretaceous rocks 
above described as comprising the coal-bearing formation of the Edmonton 
series, there occurs between the main range of the Rocky mountains and the 
formation above referred to, which is very little disturbed, a zone of crumpled 
rocks which have been subjected to very great dynamic disturbances and 
faulting.! This zone may be said to extend, in Canada, from the International 
Boundary in the south to a yet undetermined distance in the northern part 
of the Province of Alberta, the most northern deposits of coal noted so far in 
this zone of disturbed rocks being in the Yellowhead Pass district. 

The coal-bearing areas of this zone along the eastern slopes of the 
Rocky mountains consist of elongated troughs of lower and middle Cretaceous 
rocks formed by the folding of the strata, the folds having been induced by the 
enormous pressure from the west which gave rise to the formation of the 
Rocky mountains. Asa rule the overlying rocks have been eroded away, and 
there are left, in the synclinals, remnants of coal-bearing rocks, separated 
from each other by ridges of the older rocks which the anticlinal folds have 
raised and which have been exposed by subsequent glacial erosion. 

The quality of the coals of these measures varies from bituminous coking 
and non-coking coals to anthracite containing 85 per cent or more of fixed car- 
bon; the amount of volatile matter depending greatly onthe degree of dynamic 
disturbance undergone by the beds. These coals are referable to the lower 
part and the base of the middle Cretaceous, being, therefore, older than the 
Belly River coals and the Edmonton series fo and ey are in rocks 
known as the Kootanie measures. 


1 See Map No. 97, showing Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba coalfields. 
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The whole belt of the foot-hills and adjoining disturbed country to the 
east of it might be considered as an almost continuous zone strung with 
disconnected coal-bearing troughs of rocks of the Kootanie series; but from 
the commercial standpoint it may be divided into separate, and more or less 


well-defined coal fields. 


THE BLAIRMORE-FRANK COAL FIELD. 


This is situated in the southeastern part of Alberta and is served by the 
Crows Nest branch of the Canadian Pacific railway. It lies between longitude 
114° 15’ and the summit of the Rocky mountains, comprising, in the 
main, townships 7, 8, 9, and 10, ranges ITI, IV, and V, west of the 5th meridian. 
This is a rather disturbed area, comprising several troughs of coal-bearing 
rocks, oriented north and south, separated by faults running in the same 
direction, and by ridges of the older underlying rocks which have been brought 
to the surface by folding and subsequent erosion. 

The coal-bearing measures have been placed by Mr. W. W. Leach, of the 
Geological Survey, into the middle and the lower Cretaceous, which are here 
conformable with the upper Cretaceous and have a general north and south 
strike. 

In this field the total thickness of the middle and lower Cretaceous rocks 
containing the principal coal seams, approximates 740 feet, in which appear 
125 feet of coal. In a section measured in the northern part of the field, on 
the slope of Cat mountain, one mile northeast of the confluence of Racehorse 
and Daisy creeks, the coal-bearing rocks have a thickness of 742 feet, and 
contain seven seams over 8 feet, six seams between 5 and 8 feet, and eight seams 
under 5 feet. Another section observed in the southern part of the field, on 
Byron creek, in 480 feet of measures, contains nine seams of 8 feet and over, 
the thickest measuring 16 feet. The coal as a rule is of good quality, although 
generally high in ash. When sufficiently pure, or after washing, it yields a 
good coke. 

As has been mentioned before, the coal measures have been greatly 
disturbed by the folding induced at the time that the mountain building forces 
were at work. The dips vary from almost horizontal to vertical, and, in at 
least one case, a coal bed is being worked in slightly overturned strata. 

There are at present eight collieries in active operation in this field, be- 
- sides several other less important openings, either of a prospecting nature or 
to serve a local demand. They are all on or within easy reach of the Crows 
Nest line of the Canadian Pacific railway. 


Maple Leaf Coal Company 


This Company operates a colliery one mile east of Bellevue, near the line 
of the Crows Nest branch of the Canadian Pacific railway; and controls 
one square mile of coal lands, on which they are working one seam 7 feet 
thick by a level adit. The mine is operated on a small scale as yet, em- 


* Written in 1908—the number is now greater. 
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ploying only 15 to 20 men. The equipment comprises a 60 H.P. boiler and a 
tramway connecting the mouth of the mine with the coal pockets on the 
railway. These have a capacity of 400 tons. 


Leitch Collieries, Limited 
(Sample No. 48) 


This Company is opening up two coal seams at Passburg, 34 miles 
east of Frank. A main entry has been driven on a 7 ft. seam, which is 
thought to be identical with the Bellevue No. 1 seam. The entry is in 1,200 
feet, and at a distance of 950 feet from the mouth a cross-cut tunnel is being 
driven to another seam. The equipment is temporary and only for develop- 
ment, although a permanent installation is expected to be put in at an early 


date. 


Hillcrest Coal and Coke Company, Limited 
(Sample No. 32) 


The mine of this Company is situated on section 18, range 3, township 
7, west of 5th meridian, 2 miles southeast of the town of Frank, Alberta. 
Work was started on development in July, 1905. The thickness of the seam 
exploited varies between 12 and 20 feet. Dip is 30° west. The workings 
are entered by a tunnel and a slope. The tunnel is 400 feet long, from the 
end of which a drift 2,600 feet long has been run. The slope, which is 
separate, is 2,500 feet long. The system followed is pillar and stall. Under- 
eround haulage is by horses to the mouth of the tunnel. Here the cars are 
made up into trains, and hauled to the tipple, a distance of 3,000 feet, by a 
small locomotive. The coal is here dumped and lowered 240 feet by a re- 
tarding conveyer, a chain with disks working in trough, to the coal pockets, 
from which it is loaded into the cars. 

Ventilation is by fan of a rated capacity of 100,000 cubic feet of air. 
Safety lamps and electric lighting are used. 

Boiler plant at the mine consists of two return tubular of 80 H.P. each. 
There is an air compressor for 10 drills. A small dynamo of 50 lights gives 
light on the surface and in tunnel. 

The mine is equipped for an output of 600 tons a day, which could be 
increased with slight additions. 

The coal pockets are connected with the line of the Crows Nest branch 
of the Canadian Pacific railway by a spur of standard gauge 2 miles long. 


West Canadian Collieries, Limited 
(Samples 33 and 28) 
This Company controls 16,500 acres of coal lands in the Blairmore- 


Frank field, and operates two collieries: the Lille colliery, 4 miles north 
of Frank, and the Bellevue colliery, 14 miles east of Frank 
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Inlle Colliery. (Samples 28 and 2028).—On two seams, No. 1 and No. 2, 
which are respectively 4’-6” and 8 feet thick, and dip 35°. These are con- 
nected by a rock tunnel 750 feet long. The main entry on No. 1 has been 
driven for a distance of 5,000 feet, and there is also a slope a short distance 
south of the tunnel. The seam is worked upwards by chutes 150 feet apart. 
Every 30 feet breasts are driven across the pitch, then rooms 20 feet wide, 
leaving 30 ft. pillars. This work is carried upward to the outcrop, then 
the pillars are drawn in retreat. No coal cutting machinery is used. 

Underground haulage is by compressed air locomotives, charged from 
compressor at pressure of 1,000 pounds per square inch. A hoisting engine 
is installed at the head of the slope, and has a capacity of 1,000 tons per ten 
hours. | 

Ventilation is by Capell-Clifford fan of rated capacity of 180,000 cubic 
feet per minute. : 

At the bankhead and power station the boiler equipment consists of 
four return tubular, giving a total of 600 horse-power. 

On coming out of the mine the coal is dumped by a Phillips cross-over 
tipple to screens and. picking belt; the coal over 14” is shipped, and the 
undersize is sent to the coal-washer to be cleaned for coking. 

The washing plant, erected near the coke ovens, has a capacity of 300 
tons per 10 hours. The coal 13” and under is screened in a washing 
trommel #?” apertures; the oversize is marketed and the undersize is 
water sluiced to spitzkasten classifiers; from these it passes to ten Luhrig 
jigs which separate the coal from the shale. The refuse from the jigs carries 
from 50 to 60 per cent ash, but nevertheless is used successfully under the 
washery boilers. The washed coal carrying 8 to 12 per cent ash is drained 
and sent to coke oven bins. The washing plant only requires three men to 
operate it, one for the engine, one for the washing, and a third for the refuse. 

From the coke oven bins the washed coal is loaded on lorry cars to charge 
the ovens. These latter are of the Bernard type, 50 in number, having 
a total coke output of 150 tons a day, for 48 hour coking, the charge for 
each oven being eight tons of coal. 

The mine and the coking plant are connected with the Crows Nest line 
of the Canadian Pacific railway at Frank by the line of the Frank and 
Grassy Mountain railway, 71 miles long, standard gauge. 

Bellevue Colliery. (Samples 33 and 2033).—This mine, situated on the 
Crows Nest line of the Canadian Pacific railway, is entered by a rock tunnel 
540 feet long cutting four seams which dip at an angle of 40 degrees. On 
the main seam an entry some 10,000 feet long has been driven, and the 
coal is worked to the rise. The system of working which is followed here 
is the same as at the Lille colliery. 

Ventilation is by two fans, one on No. 1 seam, capacity 50,000 feet 
per minute, and a second on No. 4, of a capacity of 15,000 feet. Lighting 
is by Wolf safety lamps. The tipple equipment consists of a Phillips 
cross-over feeder and a 6 ft. picking belt 50 feet long. There are two 100 
H.P. return tubular boilers, and one small three drill low pressure com- 
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pressor. It is the ‘ntention to shortly install a complete air haulage 
system and to erect a steel tipple with Green’s automatic dump screens, 
picking belts, box car loader, etc. 

The mine employs at present 150 to 180 miners and 80 to 90 labourers 
underground, and 60 to 80 on the surface. 


Canadian American Coal Company 


The Company operate a colliery at Frank, Alberta, on the flank of 
Turtle mountain: controlling some 22,000 acres. The seam is almost _ 
vertical and in fact is slightly overthrown in places. It ranges in thickness 
from 10 to 20 feet, and is worked by a main entry now 9,900 feet long, 
driven in at the base of the mountain. The coal is worked up the pitch 
of the seam to the surface, which is reached at 400 to 1,200 feet above the 
main way, no coal being mined below the level of the main entry. All the 
cutting is done by hand. Other seams are present, to which cross-cut 
tunnels have been driven, but are not worked at present." 

Ventilation is by a Murphy reversible fan of a rated capacity of 130,000 | 
cubic feet per minute. Underground haulage is by main tail rope, to the 
mouth of the entry.. From here the coal is hauled to the tipple, some 
1,500 feet, by tail rope. The tipple building is equipped with screens, 
picking tables, and coal pockets. Boiler plant, 6 boilers, giving a total of 
500 horse-power. Lighting 1s partly by naked lights, and partly by safety 
lamps; but the mine is not gassy. The mine is equipped for an output of 
1,000 tons a day. 


International Coal and Coke Company 
(Samples 34 and 34 SP) 


This Company controls over 3,000 acres of coal lands near Coleman on - 
the Crows Nest Pass line of the Canadian Pacific railway, 5 miles west 
of Frank. At the mine, which is called the Denison colliery, two seams 
are being worked, which are designated as No. 2 and No. 4 respectively. 
They are separated by 150 feet of measures. The main entry is driven on 
No. 2 seam, and is now over 1} miles long No. 4 seam is reached by a cross- 
cut tunnel driven from the main entry on No. 2 at 800 feet from the portal. 
No. 2 seam is 12 to 14 feet in thickness and No. 4 from 6 to 8 feet. 

System of mining is by pillar and stall, and the coal is worked up the 
pitch. Every tenth room is carried through to the outcrop, greatly facilita- 
ting ventilation. Pillars are subsequently extracted. 

The output of No. 2 seam is a good steam coal, whereas that from 
No. 4 is used for the manufacture of coke. 

The underground haulage is by compressed air locomotives, charged 
under pressure of 1,000 pounds per square inch. Ventilation by Capell fan, 
diameter 16 feet, capacity 150,000 cubic feet of air per minute. The coal is 
taken out of the main entry in trains of mine cars which hold 3,000 pounds, 


1 This is the mine whose operations are commonly supposed to have caused the great 
landslide in 1903. 
2 This was written in 1908. 
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hauled by compressed air locomotives to the tipple building, 600 feet distant 
from the portal of the mine. The cars are hoisted to the top of the tipple, 
a height of 98 feet, and dumped on bar screens 2”. The coarse coal falls on 
two picking belts 4 feet wide, 40 feet long. The slack goes to the coke oven 
bins and the screened coal to the pockets which have a capacity of 2,500 
tons. . 

The steam plant consists of 6 boilers of a total capacity of 700 H.P. 
Electric power to operate the fan, the lorries, machine shops, and tipple 
machinery is generated by two 250 K.W. electric generators, directly connected 
to a 400 H.P. engine. This electric plant also furnishes light for the mine and 
for the town of Coleman. The compressor for charging the locomotives is a 
Rand compound, 4 stage, compressing 750 cubic feet per minute to 1,000 
pounds. 

The capacity of the mine with present equipment is 2,400 tons a day. 

The coke oven plant consists of 176 beehive ovens of a diameter of 14 
feet, which have a daily total output capacity of 260 tons of coke manu- 
factured from 380 tons of coal. The charge of each oven is 64 tons of coal 
which is coked in 72 hours. The resulting coke has a good structure, 
but is rather high in ash. 

The number of men employed in the mine and on the surface, including 
the coke ovens, is over 550. 


CANMORE AND CASCADE MOUNTAIN COAL AREAS. 


In this region, on the main line of the Canadian Pacific railway, of 
which Banff is a well-known point, two coal areas are now being worked, 
the respective centres of which are Canmore and Bankhead. 

In the first of these areas the coal-bearimg rocks form a -narrow 
band, in which the dips are to the west, at an angle of 60°. The outcrop 
of the coal measures, which here also belong to the Kootanie formation of the 
Cretaceous, occupies the valley of the Bow river, to the south of Anthracite. 
Their width is between three-fourths and one mile, and their length 
extends several miles north and south of Canmore. Openings have been 
made in several places on coal seams; and operations are now! being 
conducted at two mines at Canmore about one mile south of the main line of 
the Canadian Pacific railway, by the H. W. McNeil Company; the general 
section of the several coal seams in the workings being as follows, in descend- 
ing order:— 


Seam No. 6: Coal, with small shale partings 4’-6” 
IRA ke ey koe ae Oe ee ee ere 245 feet 

Seam No. 5: Coal, soft and broken....... oe 
ROC Kae een es OU LOU LOUTEEt 

Seam No. 4: Coal, bright and clean ...... 4/-0” 
EGG) CG Lome oe oes nn Fes 75 feet 

PeamuNOmlaCoalewithes oleslate, stan: 5’-0” 


1 Written in 1908. 
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Rock: wk Se ee 40 ft to 50 feet 

Qan TUN Os.3 7 COR etn: fins oe ae eee eee crea 5/-0” 
Rock. yan ween ee ee 15 feet 

SOA TUN On ora ODN ete aoe tare ee aes Pa eee 4’-0” 


This strip of coal-bearing rocks extends northwestwards, along the face 
of the Cascade mountain, and the coal area being worked, the centre of 
operations being at Bankhead, some 2 miles north of the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific railway. 


There are here six seams, which are all cut by a main tunnel, the section 
of the measures being as follows, in descending order:— 


Seam sNom5 17302 Con lsu same: etter tae 6’- 0" 

Béecdsico see ee eee 60/- 0” 
Seam = No. Ac -d1p.20? aes elem cote eee teeta 

Goa] 9 pee tee en ee ee aera 6’- 0” 

Partin oe eee eee i= 3” 

Goal) ) =n se Re eee ee 3/- 0” 

Parting es ogee eee eae MeSH 

Cone. = .2 2. Agra ee A 6 | as 
Sandstone, approximately 4% jg. ee wre 150’- 0” 
SeamuNo.-os.01p 0 2. ue 8 ee amare eee 

Coal 4 tek Se ee eee we LOEOS 

Parti? Seek ee a eee _0'-. 6" 

Goal ia ee 4’- Q” 

Partin oe ee ee Oona: 

Coal ea ea ee eee Hint (ae eA an. 
CO aridstODG.. ce ees ke ee a 92’- 0” 
Sea TNO. 2s, Clie 0 amen, ire cen ee ee 

COA eat mea oe ee are 1’- 8” 

Partin’s aa. vee eagerness A” to 4'- 0” 
GandStones see i desea tears eee Ne eterna 30 = 0% 
SaamN oO. bedip 700 sees eer eee errr 

Codie beds. ae 1 foot to 4 feet 

(eawnbtcce: Qh Uc. cee he 2" to toot 
Gandstone amdeslaveds 9-6 ele) ty ere coor mares 32’- 0” 
Seat NO. 0). COal keene Mine A ieee 2.0 2-0" 


The coal produced at the Bankhead mine is very high in fixed carbon 
and is practically an anthracite. It is very friable, and as it is prepared for 
the domestic market it requires a great deal of sizing and screening. This 
results in the production of a very large proportion of fines, or anthracite 
dust, which is briquetted and makes a very satisfactory fuel. 

Some 3 miles southeast of Bankhead, in the same coal areas, opera- 
tions were started near the railway some twenty years ago, at a place which 
is called Anthracite. The coal mined here was low in ash and high in fixed 
carbon, owing, very probably, to the great pressure to which the measures 
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were subjected. Operations were continued at this mine until 1904, when 
the pillars of coal were extracted and the workings abandoned owing to some 
difficulties which had arisen in following the coal. 

Exploration of the foot-hills has been continued northward by D. B. 
Dowling, and very promising basins of coal-bearing measures were dis- 
covered north of the North Saskatchewan river, between this stream and 
the Brazeau river. High grade bituminous coals occur here, and these fields 
will doubtlessly become of great importance as soon as transportation 
facilities are established. 

The Cascade basin also extends south of the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific railway, below the Canmore area, and good seams of coal have been 
discovered in the district of the Kananaskis river. In fact, workings were 
started long ago on a coal seam southeast of the Three Sisters mountains, 
and the only reason why this enterprise was abandoned was owing to the dis- . 
covery of seams nearer the railway. In a section measured in this vicinity by 
Dr. D. D. Cairnes, in a thickness of coal measures of 1,050 feet, ten coal seams 
of 4 feet and over occur, in which the fixed carbon goes up as high as 85 
per cent. 


The H. W. McNeil Company 
~ (Sample No. 25.) 


The colliery of this Company is at Canmore, some 14 miles south- 
east of Banff. Five seams are being worked, having the following thick- 
nesses: No. 2 seam, 6 feet; No. 3 seam, 5 feet; No. 1 seam, 4’-6”; No. 6 seam, 
5 feet; No. 4 seam, 4 feet. The dip is to the southwest, varying between 
30° and 50°. 


The original mine, which is yet the main producer, is situated in a gully 
on the right bank of the Bow river, immediately west of the town of Canmore. 
A new mine is being opened up on the same bank of the river, 1 mile south 
of the old mine, on what is known as the Sedlock seam. This is probably the 
extension of one of the seams given above; but the correlation has not been 
made, the measures being very much disturbed and the beds difficult to follow. 
The main slope on the seam is in over 1,200 feet. 

The seams in the old mine are worked by slopes; the main entry is driven 
on No. 2 seam, which is the lowest of the series, and from this entry connexion 
is made by tunnels to the other seams. The workings to the east extend in 
some cases to over 5,000 feet. The system of working is by pillar and stall. 
The main haulage underground is by compressed air locomotives to the foot 
of the hoisting slope, which is 625 feet long. Secondary haulage is by horses. 

Ventilation is effected by one Capell fan, 75,000 cubic feet, and one 
Wigan-Walker fan of 250,000 cubic feet. Lighting is altogether by safety 
lamps of the Clanny bonneted type, plug locked. The lamp house contains 
400 lamps. 

The boiler equipment, in the main, comprises five return tubulars and 
one Lancashire, giving a total power of 600 horse-power. The compressor 
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plant consists of a two stage Rand for 30 drills, and one Canadian Rand high 
pressure compressor for charging the locomotives. 

The coal on coming out of the slope is dumped by a Phillips tipple over 
a bar-screen. The lump goes over a picking table, 25 feet long by 4 feet wide, 
the two grades, slack and picked coal, then come together again and are 
conveyed to the storage bins, which have a capacity of about 600 tons. The 
slack from certain parts of the mine after going through 4” screens, is 
washed in a Howe washer of a capacity of 400 tons in ten hours. 

The mine employs 300 men, and is equipped for a possible output of 700 
tons a day of ten hours. Connexion is made with the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific railway by a spur some 3 miles in length. 


Bankhead Mines, Limited © 
(Samples Nos. 23, 23 SP, 23 M, and 24.) 


This Company controls 3,600 acres of coal lands within the limits of the 
Rocky Mountain National park, Alberta. 

The colliery is at Bankhead, 3 miles north of Banff, and is connected 
with ¢he main line of the Canadian Pacific railway by a spur 24 miles long. 

At Bankhead the general dip of the coal-bearing rocks is high, varying 
between 30 and 50°. The coal seams outcrop on the flank of a range of 
mountains, forming the west slope of the valley of the Cascade river. 
The mine is worked by a tunnel 1,200 feet long, which starts in the 
valley at a level slightly above the river and is driven through gravel and other 
superficial deposits accumulated in the valley. The tunnel strikes the solid 
roék on the side of the valley, in a direction parallel to the strike of the beds. 
At this point a cross-entry is driven at an angle of 45° to the direction of 
the tunnel, and this cuts the seams at that angle. The cross-entry is 1,800 
feet long, cutting 11 seams which, owing to the disturbed state of the measures 
and other local conditions, vary greatly in thickness, some of them showing 
as much as 9 feet of good clean coal. The first seams cut, which are the 
lowest of the series, are of coal very near anthracite in composition and 
physical character. These have been most actively developed. In the 
overlying seams, the fixed carbon gradually diminishes and the volatile 
increases. No. 2 seam has been the most extensively developed, and 1s 
being worked to a height of 1,000 feet on the pitch. Only the coal above 
the main entry is mined as yet, and there will be no need of extracting that 
below this level for a great many years to come. | 

The coal is worked by pillar and stall, with subsequent extraction of 
pillars. The haulage is done by compressed air locomotives, charged under 
a pressure of 1,000 pounds per square inch. The haulage equipment comprises 
7 locomotives, of which 2 are of 12 tons, 2 of 7} tons, and 3 of 5 tons. Ventila- 
tion is by one Capell fan, of a rated capacity of 200,000 cubic feet, and three 
smaller ones of which one is 14 feet diameter, electrically driven, and two are 
reversible fans of 12 feet diameter. Lighting is by Wolf safety lamps al- 
together. The boiler equipment comprises 6 Robb boilers of 150 H.P. each 
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and 2 Jenckes of 150 H.P., giving a total of 1,200 horse-power. The 
temperature of the water, before entering the boilers, is raised to 150° in a 
water heater which is heated by the flue gases. 

The compressor plant comprises a high pressure four-stage compressor 
of a capacity of 1,400 cubic feet of free air, compressing to 1,200 pounds, and a 
low pressure two-stage compressor, capacity of 2,000 cubic feet per minute, 
which compresses to 100 pounds. 

The electric plant consists of two 150 K.W. generators, used for lighting 
the mine, the surface works, and the towns of Bankhead and Banff. The 
mine is equipped for a daily output of 1,800 tons, although it could probably 
handle 2,500. On coming out of the mine, the coal is raised to the top of 
the “ breaker” building, a height of 100 feet, by an incline with an endless chain, 
to be prepared for the market. The cars are weighed, and dumped over 
a 3” bar screen; the oversize goes to a picking table and through rolls, 
to be broken to market size. The pure coal is sized and goes to the pockets; 
the other coal is sized and cleaned by Emery slate pickers. On account of 
its anthracitic nature, this coal is largely used for domestic purposes.* 

Large bins for the various grades of coal are provided in the lower part 
of the structure. These bins discharge the coal on a belt conveyer to be 
loaded in cars, either by chutes or by a Victor box-car loader. The various 
grades of anthracite marketed are as follows:— 


BLO Ke CO. ae eaten eae eee oe ears size between 5” and 34” 
|S falgreee Nara see, Ae eC Rape rer ee ze A a Sah iam mere 
SLOVC TM eee ee ee Ve a ie Soh eee ile 
INU eer S Etat enna ee ean + ‘ NG eae ae 
a a PLCC Re Calf 
BEL SE eo Ae rans i ee oe ae, 5 16 
SU GIGWiMe 3 UNO ce leceea ete cto Ae ce i Ay ie fete ieee 
66 6 Se be aye 
Bick w ica tun Oe 20ers ie ante oh e i 
a: a Tie Ck we aly 
IBC Kw Dalen Oso 2 tenpue ees es oe 1 e 


The dust, constituting a considerable proportion of the coal, which is 
very friable, is briquetted in a modern very complete Zwoier briquetting 
plant, using coal tar pitch as binder. The plant consists of two units, each 
capable of producing 200 tons of briquettes a day. These briquettes are 
in great demand for domestic use. 


COALS AND LIGNITES OF BRITISH COLUMBIA? 


In British Columbia there are three main districts in which coal mining 
operations are actively being pursued. These are the Crowsnest Pass region 
in the eastern part of the Province; the Nicola Valley district, in the central 
part; and the east coast of Vancouver island. Besides these, other coal 
basins are known and more or less prospected, but at present are too remote 
from means of communication to be of immediate economic value, although 
they constitute a reserve of fossil fuels of great possibilities. 


1 This breaker is further described in Part IV. 
2 See Map No. 98, showing British Columbia coalfields. 
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“The discovery of coal in British Columbia antedated that of gold by 
more than twenty years, but did not at first produce any effect comparable 
with that of gold, upon the history of the country. Dr. W. F. Tolmie was 
the first to make known the existence of coal, on the coast of the Province, 
1 1835. He was then stationed at the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post, known 
as Fort McLoughlin, on Milbank sound, and specimens of coal were brought 
to him by Indians from the northeast coast of Vancouver island—doubtless 
from Suquash. The steamer Beaver, belonging to the Company, arrived 
on the west coast in 1836, and thereafter small quantities of coal were obtained 
for her, as well as for blacksmiths’ use, from this place; being derived from 
natural outcrops on the beach. In the year 1849, a coal miner was brought 
out by the Company, from Scotland, to more fully test the character of the 
coal on this part of the coast, and in 1851 a further number of miners and 
some necessary machinery were imported. Exploratory work by sinking 
and boring was prosecuted along the coast of Vancouver island, between 
Port McNeill and Beaver harbour, until 1853, but without resulting in any 
very notable discoveries. . 

“Meanwhile, in 1850, the existence of coal at Nanaimo had been ascer- 
tained by Mr. J. W. McKay, and in the following year it appears that most 
of the miners above referred to were transferred from the northern end of 
the island to that place. Work began in earnest at Nanaimo in 1892, and 
before the close of 1853 some 2,000 tons are reported to have been shipped, 
chiefly to San Francisco. The price of coal at Nanaimo was at this time $11 
and at San Francisco $28 aton. The Hudson’s Bay Company, under the name 
of the Nanaimo Coal Company, continued to work the mines thus opened 
until 1861, when these were sold to the Vancouver Coal Mining and Land 
Com pata aes ee The total shipment from October, 1852, to November, 
1859, is returned at 25,398 tons.”* 

The above mines were practically the only ones producing until 1871, 
with the exception of a small output in 1864 and 1865, from the outcrops 
near Nanaimo, where the Harewood colliery was subsequently started. 

The various coal fields will be briefly described in the following notes, 
beginning with the easternmost one and proceeding westward. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN COAL FIELDS 
CROWSNEST PASS COAL FIELD. 


The Crowsnest Pass coal field is situated immediately west of the sum- 
mit of the Rocky mountains, in Crowsnest pass. It is all included within 
the Province of British Columbia, excepting a small portion in the immediate 
vicinity of the pass, which crosses the watershed into the Province of Alberta. 
The Crows Nest branch of the Canadian Pacific railway crosses the northern 
part of the coal field, and skirts its western edge for a distance of 25 
miles. 

The rocks of the coal field are of Cretaceous age and rest on a limestone 
series referable to the Devono-Carboniferous. These Cretaceous rocks have 


1Dr. Dawson’s Mineral Wealth of British Columbia, Geological Survey Report, Vol. IIT. 
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the following succession, in descending order, and approximate thickness, 
as established by Jas. McEvoy, of the Geological Survey :— 

Flathead Beds.—Series of brown, friable shales and soft, greenish sand- 
stones. Some of the sandstone beds are harder, and towards the top of 
the series there is a remarkable bed of conglomerate composed of well rounded 
dark, cherty quartzite pebbles up to 6” in diameter, loosely held 
together in a matrix of soft sandstone. 

Elk Conglomerates.—These are made up of grey shales, and shaly sandstones 
interbedded with black and brown shales. These hard beds cover 
the underlying coal-bearing measures, and have to a great extent acted as 
protection, preventing the erosion of the softer coal measures and saving 
them from excessive crushing and folding. At the base of the Elk conglom- 
erate there are thin beds of coal, some of which are of a semi-cannel nature. 

Crowsnest Coal Measures.—These are made up of grey shales, and shaly 
sandstones, containing workable beds of coal. In a section measured near 
Morrissey, in a thickness of 1850 feet of measures, 198 feet of coal were 
observed, of which at least 100 feet are workable. The base of these coal 
measures consists of beds of hard, high-coloured sandstone. 

Ferme Shales.—These rocks, immediately underlying the coal-bearing 
series, consist of some 2,600 feet of black and brown shales, calcareous 
argillites, and shaly limestones. The thickness of this subdivision of the 
Cretaceous varies in different parts of the field, and these, with the overlying 
Crowsnest coal measures, constitute the Kootanie series of Dr. Dawson. 

Devono-Carboniferous:—These are heavy light coloured limestones, 
which entirely surround the basin of Cretaceous rocks given above. 

In general, it may be said that the Cretaceous rocks have assumed the 
form of a flat bottomed basin, the outcrops of the various subdivisions 
forming the complete rim, while the centre is occupied by the highest rocks 
of the series. There are, of course, numerous local disturbances, but as a 
whole the strata dip inward towards the centre of the area, at inclinations 
varying between 20° and 50°. 

The following two sections of the coal-bearing rocks, measured on oppo- 
site sides of the basin, will give a good idea of the general components of the 
coal-bearing series. The beds are given in descending order:— 

Morrissey Escarpment :— 


Conglomerate, gritty sandstone, and shale ....... 29’—0” 
On] ieee gee ees er Pee ee ea Reet clin 2’—6” 
Shales and conglomerate and sandstone......... 450’—0” 
OLSEN et veto eee 50”. ah in AA a ee A 2/—0” 
Si alesa scan econc aaah ey. OL Nae ia pat, 187’—0” 
(CLR et shes a: 2. | leg akan ee aR Ms Gi 1’-0” 
SUM eee oS che 5 eS Seed eee ee ae ee a 3/-0” 
COI Fe ys eee eee ha Mechelen, Lo ape tS 1’-0” 
PaNOStOn Cwg etna wee moe ier Oe ceri is ee hon 147’—0” 
OTE irae Ne ide Pacith Fes <cee  e  aea 5/0” 


S) ANTS gen SUI SER AO LRT e) IVS PO Ae eee re A oe 526’—0” 


Giale poe Se ee 7/0” 
Sale: shi ly pe Nata ee ee ee 35’—-0” 
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CG alee ce ae ee oer 10’—0” 
Shale and carbonaceous shale......----++-+---> 140’—0” 
Goal upper 0 fectimpure it 36’-0” 
Ch alovand Stal S00 NG. gear een ace miceers 194’—0” 
Cal ha ee ee eee A A ss ey 
Ch alerand scOa lesen etka eo cee te peg ee DE Os 
Cilio sR rates. Boe ee eg er eae ee 6’—0” 
Crale and shaly sandstOne@: 22s) Sasi s 28/0” 
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Qondatonesdt sce te et aes ae eee eee 2'—0” 
Coal) ¢ Bie ttm. 226 ke a ee ra a ae 2'-0" 
QL Ales SHoGgh Lie SROR Ase eee ee 65/—0” 
Goalie eee a ee Ay” 
Siialadis in. soe tee AO 5 ei hoa ae ek ee 1'-7" 
CASAL ot ee SRA SEN se rs eh 4’_-9"” 
Sit (em ae Se en Do) aptly t RRP a Et Miia serene See 6’—-0” 
Coal, bottom 2 feet impure. .----g-+---2+-+-- 7 19’-0” 
Stale and SsanldstOnGs en. ee ae ee 170’—0” 
(Gale ee ee ee 2'-6” 
STA A Necriigese i: ene tee erro Cen gues 364’—0" 
Goa lence a ails Lenten) hae eer nee 1’-4” 
hale. co per yee k TeROS she Seileast eee eee Beene as (Fes 
Chale ae ea, ee 46’—0" 
Ch les. beatin earsd te tp ek ee 16’—0” 
Sialeand sandston@.. 2... 6s 186’—0” 
COG a Lei Pe Oe ee ee ee 46’—0" 
Gales and sandstones. i. amas ane ke 1,216’—0" 
Total thickness of coal beds.......------+---- _:,.216 feet 


Section measured on south fork of Michel creek :— 


Gh alestand-sanustOmes seate) acne cure: est oeuuas 132’—0” 
Coal eee hue es A a a ee go ee 
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(S08 Bees Neer nr t trevagy a eae Nish ee ee NOR RF SE Peasy 
ROUTAN ail eck e'ecig'y ait COs pa NG acc rn at LO a 12’—0” 
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CO eens a nee re PEM Ree sy bat rh! he yt et of 221% 
miielegancd.cOveren seer are eta 2 te ty Oa A P3204 
Coa levetiy DATLIN Omar en. eemata dita teen? cae’, Aso He 7’-0" 
PTE LC Ge ane pare tak eae sane ahen De Pe ie Se et oa O27 
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The points at which the sections were measured are some 10 miles apart, 
and there is a certain correlation between them, which indicates a fairly per- 
sistent continuation of the coal beds. 


Mr. Jas. McEvoy has made an approximate estimate of the total avail- 
able coal in this field. By taking the area covered by the coal measures as 
being 230 square miles, and assuming a workable thickness of coal seams of 
100 feet, which does not appear to be excessive, he arrives at a total quantity 
of 22,595,200,000 tons. 


The opening of the coal mines in this field marked an epoch in the devel- 
opment of British Columbia. Before this time the smelting industries of 
the Kootenays, and of Washington in the United States, had to depend, in a 
great measure,on coke from the coast coal mines, the transportation of which, 
added to a comparatively high initial cost, Tce this fuel very expensive. 
In fact, the cost of fuel to the smelters ee since then been reduced to about 
eed 


The first report of the presence of coal in the Crowsnest region was 
probably that by Dr. Dawson, who pointed out the occurrence of 
Cretaceous rocks, in which the presence of coal beds was probable. 
“The existence di aseam was indeed reported, about 20 miles west of 
the summit of the Crowsnest pass, but the locality has not been examined. ” 
(Geological Survey Report for 1880-82). Later on, the district was again 
visited by this geologist, and in 1883 a preliminary examination was made. 
This was followed in 1887 by prospecting on the part of the two founders of 
the coal industry of the Crowsnest Pass district, Wm. Fernie and Lt. Col. 
Baker. For ten years, between 1887 and 1897, ee two men prospected and 
stripped coal outcrops and finally succeeded in interesting capitalists to the 
extent of forming a syndicate to acquire these coal lands. A charter was 
granted for the construction of a railway to serve the new coal fields. This 
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charter was subsequently bought out by the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, who in 1899 extended their branch line between Medicine Hat and 
Lethbridge, to cross the summit and afford transportation facilities to the 
smelters of southern British Columbia by way of Kootenay Landing and 
Nelson. 


Since 1907, another line of railway has entered this coal field, viz., 
the Great Northern, and now the mines have two outlets to ship the fuel 
to the great smelting centres of southern British Columbia. 


There are at present two very large companies working in this coal 
field, viz., the Crowsnest Pass Coal Company and the Hosmer Mines, Limited. 
The first of these has well established collieries at Coal Creek, Michel, and 
Morrissey or Carbonado, and the second is actively exploiting at Hosmer. 
Short descriptions of these collieries are given below. A third colliery, 
worked by the Corbin Coal and Coke Company, isat present developing; it 
effected some small shipments during 1908. 


ELK RIVER AND KANANASKIS 


Immediately to the north of the Crowsnest Pass basin of coal measures, 
but separated from it by a belt of the underlying limestones, there is an- 
other trough of coal-bearing Cretaceous rocks, which extends for a distance 
of some 50 miles, crossing the summit of the main range, into Alberta, at the 
Kananaskis pass. The difficulties of access, as compared with the coal areas 
lying close to the railway, have militated against the immediate active 
development of these areas; but a railway line, connecting with the Canadian 
Pacific railway at Michel has been located, and it is probable that before 
long this coal field will be exploited. That large quantities of coal exist 
in these measures was definitely proved in 1901, by a party of the Geological 
Survey, when in a section of 3,386 feet, some 12 seams were observed, varying 
in thickness from 8” to 35 feet. 


Owing to the fact that the above-mentioned properties are as yet 
undeveloped, no samples of them were taken for the present investigation; 
but the Northern Coal and Coke Co. has recently secured considerable areas on 
Aldridge creek, a tributary of the Elk river. This Company has explored 
the property and has taken a number of samples, which have been analysed 
by their own chemist. An average of eight of these analyses shows 67:3 
per cent fixed carbon, 25-6 per cent volatile combustible, and 7-2 per cent 
ash. Two other samples of very much poorer coal were also analysed, the 
average analyses for all ten being 63-1 per cent fixed carbon, 24-6 per 
cent volatile combustible, and 12-3 percent ash’. None of these samples 
was taken by the coal tests staff, and no responsibility can be assumed for 
their accuracy; but there is very little doubt that they truly represent the 
seams in question, thus indicating the coal to be of excellent quality. 


1 Private communication from W. H. Aldridge, Trail, B.C., to Dr. Porter. 
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Crowsnest Pass Coal Company, Limited 


This Company is the largest coal producer in western. Canada—the 
yearly output being exceeded in Canada only by the Dominion Coal Company 
in Nova Scotia—controlling 230,000 acres of coal lands in the Crows- 
nest Pass district,immediately west of the main range of the Rocky mountains. 
These coal lands are traversed by the Crowsnest line of the Canadian Pacific 
railway. The Company operates at present three collieries at Coal Creek, 
Michel, and Carbonado, respectively. The executive offices are in the town 
of Fernie, B.C. 


Coal Creek Colliery 
(Samples Nos. 26 and 27) 


This colliery is situated in the valley of Coal creek, a tributary of the 
Elk river, at the confluence of which streams is the town of Fernie. The 
mines are 5 miles distant from Fernie, the two points being connected by 
the line of the Morrissey, Fernie, and Michel railway. The coal outcrops 
on the side hill on both sides of the valley, and is worked by tunnels 
and slopes; no shafts being necessary. The valley has a direction of east 
and west, and mines have been opened on both the north and the south 
sides of the vailey. 


The following descriptions of the workings, surface plants, etc., have 
kindly been furnished by the Company :— 


Shafts and Main Entries.—One shaft 50 feet deep, used solely for con- 
necting the ventilating fan with the workings of No.2 mine. In No. 1 mine 
the slope is 650 feet long, to where it has been stopped by a fault. In 
No. 2 mine the slope is 1,750 feet down, and will be extended. 


In No. 9 mine, which is in the same seam as No. 2 , but on the north side 
of the creek, the diane have been driven down 650 and 1 ,000 feet respectively, 
and are in faulted ground. In No.5 mine, the slope nee been driven down 
1,050 feet. 


Latent of Main Workings.—In No. 1 mine on the north side of the creek 
the workings extend northerly for a distance of 3,600 feet, westwardly to 
the rise 2,200 feet, and 650 feet to the dip. No. 1 mine is now being opened 
on the south side of the creek in two places: (1), by an entry tunnel from 
the surface, and (2), by a rock tunnel out of the main entry of No. 2 mine. 

In No. 2 mine on the south side of the creek two main entries have been 
driven southerly for a distance of 4 000 and 4,950 feet respectively (these 
have both been closed on account bf dasamsa Tsaavhates loyonssyelouey. - AMoyan ats 
dip, or east side, the workings are extending by No. 3 slope of 1,750 feet, and 
to the rise, aye the high line entry (4,950 feet) 850 feet. For the present 
the area betwen the main entry (4,000 feet) and the high line entry (4,950 
feet long,) has been abandoned. 

No. 9 mine on the north side of the creek is in the same seam as No. 2 mine. 
This main entry has been driven 3,150 feet to the northward and ends in very 
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faulty ground. Westwardly the workings extend 1,100 feet, and at one place 
the seam directly underlies No. 1 seam, thus showing that the intervening 
strata, usually about 60 feet thick, have disappeared. 


No. 5 mine entrv on the north side of the creek has been driven 4,200 feet 
to the northward, where it has apparently met with the same faulty ground 
encountered in Nos. 1 and 9 mines, and the workings are now mainly to the 
west of the main entry 1,250 feet and eastwardly to the dip 850 feet. On 
the south side of the creek this mine is being prospected by a tunnel. 


To the east of this group of mines a seam of coal, 4 feet to 4’-6” thick, 
is being prospected by a tunnel entry. 


Coal Cutting Machinery—No longwall coal cutting machines are at 
work, but one Little Hardy is in use in No. 9 and three in No. 1, and three 
Siskols are also in use in these levels. 


System of Working.—Pillar and stall, and a modification of this method, 
which may be likened to retreating longwall, are both employed. 

System of Underground Haulage.—The haulage on the main levels or 
entries is by air locomotives in Nos. 2, 5, and 9 mines; also by tail rope in 
all the slopes, with Lidgerwood and Lawson hoists forall supplementary inclines 
where McGinty jigs are not in use. The haulage engines are all worked by 
low pressure compressed air, and the locomotives by high pressure air. 

Ventilation and Lighting: Fans, Capacity, and Size.—Nos. 1, 2,5, and 9 
mines are ventilated by separate Wilson fans of 200,000 to 285,000 cubic feet 
per minute capacity. The No. 9 fan also ventilates No. 1 west and main entry 
workings. These fans are each 16 feet diameter X 8 feet face, and are driven 
by engines made by the Erie City Iron Works, having cylinders of 16° 
diameter X 18” stroke. No. 1 mine south is ventilated by a Jones fan 
driven by an electric motor of 35 H.P. No. 5 mine south will be ventilated 
by a Brazil fan driven by a 20 H.P. motor, with another motor of the same 
capacity, as a stand-by. 

Safety Lamps.—These (750) are all of the Wolf double gauze type, bon- 
neted, magnetically locked, burning naphtha spirit, and furnished with 
re-lighting apparatus. 

Surface Equipment.—One electric hoist having two 35 H.P. motors 
placed outside No. 1 mine entry to draw up the empty cars to the tunnel 
mouth. One electric hoist consisting of two 385 H.P. Jeffrey mo- 
tors, to haul the loaded cars up No. 3 slope out of No. 2 mine. One steam 
locomotive, 8” cylinders x 12” stroke, two wheels coupled on each side. 
Pressure 130 pounds. One steam locomotive, 7” cylinders X 10” stroke, two 
wheels coupled on each side. Pressure 130 pounds. Four compressed air 
motors, 8” cylinders by 14” stroke, two wheels coupled on each side. Pres- 
sure in the receiver 800 pounds reduced to 150 pounds. Two compressed 
air motors, 6” cylinders by 8” stroke, two wheels coupled on each side. Pres- 
sure in receiver 800 pounds, reduced to 150 pounds. One 30 H.P. elec- 
trical motor, driving the saw-mill. One 5 H.P. electrical motor, driving 
the barn machinery. 
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Boiler Plant.—Seven Erie City No. 19 return tubular, full flush 
front, 84” diameter X 18 feet long; 152 H.P., 125 pounds working pres- 
sure. Five Robb-Mumford boilers 67” diameter X 20 feet long; 112 H.P., 
125 pounds working pressure. One Abell locomotive type 130 H.P., 125 
pounds working pressure. One Heine water-tube boiler, 85 H.P., 140 pounds 
working pressure. 


Tipple and Screening Plant.—This steel tipple was made and erected by 
Heyl and Patterson, of Pittsburgh, U. 8. A., and is designed to deal with 
4,000 tons per diem. It is fitted with two rotary mechanical operated dumps 
and will handle two cars at once. [rom the dumps the coal passes on to the 
shaking screens, where it is divided into different grades by passing over per- 
forated plates punched with 1”, 2”, and 3” holes, and when run of mine is being 
loaded, these are closed by veils. The coal then passes on to picking 
tables, having a speed of 100 feet per minute, and thence over the hinged end 
of these tables to the cars. The picking tables have refuse conveyers placed 
alongside, which, moving at a speed of 100 feet a minute, carry the rock to 
a rock dump, from whence it is removed at the railway track level. Two 
Fairbanks quick weighing dial beams are used for registering the output, and 
two Smith box car loaders are in use. The direct current motor actuated 
machinery used in the loading and screening operations comprises on the 
north side, two 20 H.P. car hauls; one 10 H.P. rotary dump; one 30 H.P. 
shaker screen and picking belt; one 10 H.P. lifting or lowering loading table 
at the end of the picking tables. On the south side, one 30 H.P. car haul; 
one 20° HP carhaul; one 10) H:P. rotary dump, and “one 30 H.P. shaker 
screen and picking belt. 


The full capacity of this tipple plant is probably about 4,000 tons per 10 
hours. The structure is 740 feet long from end to end. 


Washing Plant.—None. 


Compressor Plant.—This comprises: one Walker low pressure cross com- 
pound condensing two stage air compressor, with a capacity of 3,500 cubic 
feet of free air per minute; two Ingersoll-Sargeant Class “A” straight line 
piston inlet compressors—capacity 1,442 cubic feet free air per minute—only 
one of these in use; one Ingersoll-Sargeant Class “G” two stage duplex air 
compressor, capacity 1,710 cubic feet free air per minute and one Rand high 
pressure cross compound condensing, four stage, air compressor, capacity 
1,346 cubic feet of free air per minute, delivering air at a pressure of 1,000 to 
1,200 pounds per square inch. 


Electrical Plant.—Three Eddy generators—100 K.W. each, belt driven 
by two Robb steam engines, having 20” cylinders and 20” stroke, the 
proportion between the driving and the driven pulleys being as 1 to 4. 


Pumps Underground.—One Canada Foundry duplex pump, 16” steam 
cylinder, 83” water cylinder X 12” stroke. One duplex Cameron pump, 16” 
steam cylinder, < 8” water cylinder, and 36” stroke. All pumps driven by 
compressed air. 


Coal: 
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Grades and Sizes.—Run of mine, fine slack to coke ovens, coal 


having passed over a 2” screen, coal having passed over a 3” screen, hand 
picked coal. 
Possible Output.—Per day 6,000 tons. 


Labour; Number Of mii era oh ee ee ee re ee 423 
Other labour underground and on the surface........ 427 
Total siete Reece cee ee es eee ane 850 
Coke Oven Plants at Coal Creek and Michel :— 
Ty pecohOvens: .ctetha ele e pen qatar Beehive 
Number-onOvensSs Sctaseetet ie erent 454 
Dime.of, COKIN Gs sa.) seat en here eee 72 hours 
IGE 3. cere pce eee ek ieee ba % 
Capacity oleachsove teas. ner igtee eee 64 tons coal; 44 tons coke 
Capacity7ois plant eee ee eee 643 tons per day 


Main Markets.—Coal to Canadian Pacific railway and Great Northern 
railway, and steam and domestic trade in British Columbia, Alberta, and 
Washington. Coke to smelters in British Columbia, Montana, and Washington. 


Michel Collvery 
Samples Nos. 29, 2029, 30, 31, and 2031 


This colliery is situated in the valley of Michel creek, some 4 miles 
from the point where it joins the Elk river. The mines are on the Crows 
Nest line of the Canadian Pacific railway, at a distance of 24 miles from 
Fernie, by rail. There are at present five mines in operation at Michel. 
Shafts and Main Eniries:— 


Lensth ot slopes:—N0. 3 sl0pes ss aes ee ee 1,200 feet 
NOs. aes le ect he 15003 
INO... 2 Boat yy wea ee a ee 1200 > 
No SCO BENT? WN re SE Abs of S00: 


Extent of Main Workings :— 
No. 3 mine extends westward 2,200 feet, and eastward 1,580 feet. 


N 
N 
N 


o. 4 mine extends westward 900 feet, and eastward 1,700 feet. 
o. 5 mine extends westward 2,500 feet, and eastward 1,700 feet. 
o.7 mine extends westward 1,200 feet, and eastward 1,200 feet, and 


northerly, say, about 800 feet, and is only opening up and reine levels 


No. 8 mine extends sorter 1,200 feet, northeast 6,980 feet, northerly 


1,200 feet, and down the slope to ane south 800 feet. 

Coal Cutting Machinery.—No coal cutters are in use here. 

Systems of Working.—Pillar and stall and longwall advancing; also 
longwall retreating. 

Systems of Underground Haulage.—On the main entries by compressed air, 
locomotives, and horses. On the inclines and slopes by compressed air hoists 
and in some stalls by McGinty jigs. 

Ventilation: No. 8.—One Walker indestructible ventilating fan, 20 feet 
diameter x 7’-6” face, capacity of 200,000 cubic feet of air per minute, against 


Plate XXIII. 


Michel colliery, Crowsnest Pass Coal Co., Michel, B.C. 
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a 3” water gauge, driven by a compound condensing engine. No. 5.—One 
double inlet Sullivan fan, 12 feet diameter, capacity 190,000 cubic feet of air 
per minute, against a 2” water gauge, driven by a simple steam engine. 
Nos. 3 and 4.—One double inlet Wilson fan, 16 feet diameter x 8 ft. face, 
capacity 285,000 cubic feet of air per minute, driven by a simple steam 
engine. 

Safety Lamps.—These (888) are all of the Wolf double gauze type, bon- 
neted, magnetically locked, burning naphtha spirit, and furnished with Wolf 
ignition apparatus. 

Surface Hquipment.—Eleven Erie City No. 17 return tubular, full flush 
fronts, 72” diameter < 18 feet long, each 150 H.P., 125 pounds working 
pressure. Five Abell locomotive type 663” diameter x 24’-6” long, 125 
H.P., 100 pounds working pressure. 

Compressors.—One Walker low pressure cross compound condensing 
two stage air compressor, with a capacity of 3,500 cubic feet of free air per 
minute; one Rand low pressure cross compound condensing, two stage air 
compressor, capacity 4,500 cubic feet per minute; and one Rand high pressure 
cross compound condensing, four stage air compressor, capacity 1,364 cubic 
feet of free air per minute, delivering air at a pressure of 1,000 to 1,200 
pounds per square inch. 

Electrical Plant.—One 400 H.P. automatic compound condensing 
McGowan engine, directly connected to a 250 K.W. Thompson-Ryan 
generator. One 100 K.W. Eddy generator. 

Tipple and Screening Plant.—This tipple, 600 feet long, was constructed 
in steel by The C. O. Bartlett and Snow Co., of Cleveland, and has been 
designed to deal with an output of 4,000 tons per day of 8 hours. The 
system adopted is that of the Greene self-dumping car haul. The tracks 
on the south side are superposed, the full cars being on the upper run-way. 
On the north end the mine cars are dumped by Greene’s No. 71 transfer dump 
which, after dumping, lands the car on the lower deck, from whence it runs 
to the mine mouth. The loaded cars are hauled from the mine mouth by 
a series wound motor, which can deal with 150 loaded cars. The coal, 
when dumped, passes on to a shaking screen, with 90 feet of 1” perforations, 
60 feet of 2”, and 30 feet of 3” perforations, and also furnished with veil 
plates for mine run coal. The slack from the screens is conveyed to the 
slack bin by a belt conveyer. From the screen the coal passes on to a 
picking table, 70 feet long x 5 feet wide. The rock, which is picked out, 
is conveyed on belts to the rock bin. On the other side of the tipple the 
car door is opened on the’ dump and then inclined to 65°, spilling the 
coal to be screened and picked as previously described. The fuel for 
the boilers is conveyed from the screens by an 18” belt conveyer, delivering 
to a cable conveyer. The slack for the coke ovens is delivered on to a 36” 
belt conveyer, and then to a continuous bucket elevator, discharging into 
a conveyer over the slack bins. 

There are 17 motors of the Crocker-Wheeler enclosed dust-proof type, 
providing power for the various movements. Two Ottumwa box car loaders 
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are also provided, one on each side of the tipple, and served by separate 
chutes. 
Coal: Grades and sizes.—Same as Coal Creek. 


Main markets.—Same as Coal Creek. 
Possible output of colliery per day.—6,000 tons. 


Labour.— 
Number:of miners 256 ee ae eee en ee 382 
Number of employes underground............. 281 
On sSuriaeei ar cde ie oun a on Cn oe eee ee a lis 
a3 U4 
LOtalS 2h eee oe aa es eee 776 


Coke Oven Plant:— 
Type of oven—Bzeehive. 
Number of ovens—486 
Time of coking—72 hours. 
Yield per cent—65. 
Capacity of each oven—64 tons of coal, 44 tons coke. 
Capacity of plant—688 tons of coke per day. 


Carbonado Mines 


All the mines and their plants are shut down. 


Hosmer Mines, Limited 
(Samples Nos. 51, 52, and 53) 


This Company controls some 4,000 acres of coal lands in the Crowsnest 
Pass district at Hosmer, 8 miles north of Fernie. The lands are contiguous 
to the Crows Nest line of the Canadian Pacific railway. 


The following description of the mine has been taken in part from the 
Report of the Minister of Mines for British Columbia, 1908:— 


“The property consists of six sections of coal lands, and two sections of 
surface, on which the town of Hosmer and the improvements connected 
with the plant are located. The seams, which are thirteen in number, 
varying from 4 feet to 30 feet, are being opened by tunnels, driven at 
right angles to the measures, and starting at a point about 600 feet higher 
than the Canadian Pacific Railway track at Hosmer station. Two tunnels 
have been driven parallel with one another, the larger tunnel having 
three compartments, two of which are used for haulage purposes and the 
third as a travelling and pipe way; the parallel tunnel, of one compart- 
ment, is used as a return air-course, in connexion with the ventilation of the 
mine. The tunnels are 4,900 feet long, and cut ten seams, five of which are 
being worked or developed with a working thickness of 48 feet, the details 
being as follows:— 
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INO Rett SEAT ace Leet eT ee aa ee oe oe 10 feet coal 
INC) han 0 sia ge etn ee hye eta ol ee Oe oer) heath ee 
INO ME ah Heb eae Palette itars: oP vine cate Ue Cian ah aos 
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The seams vary in dip from 65° to 25°. The tunnels were started in 
the Fernie shales underlying the coal measures, reaching the latter at a 
distance in of 847 feet and terminating in the hard conglomerate which 
overlies the measures; and the seams cut, therefore, include the whole 
series. The quality of the coal is bituminous, rich in hydro-carbon, and, 
therefore, an excellent coking coal, as well as a steam coal. 


At the time the mine was visited for sampling for this investigation, 
the levels developing seams 6, 8, and 9 were in troubled ground, and the 
coal produced was very much crushed although otherwise apparently normal. 
The workings have since been extended beyond the troubled area, and the 
coal is reported to be much less friable and somewhat better in other respects 
also. 

On account of the condition of the mine at the time of sampling, it was 
considered best to take the samples at the face of the levels instead of drawing 
from the screened coal at the tipple, as in the case of the adjoining mines 
of the Crowsnest Pass Company. This method of sampling puts the Hosmer 
coal at an apparent disadvantage, which is not justified by the normal con- 
dition of the mine. It may be noted here that No. 9 seam probably corres- 
ponds with No. 2 seam at Coal Creek, which produces a very excellent steam 
coal. No. 6 seam produces a good coking coal. No. 10 seam produces pro- 
bably the best coking coal encountered. It has an exceptionally good roof. 

It is estimated by the proprietors that in round numbers there are above 
the tunnels between 60,000,000 and 100,000,000 tons of coal in Nos. 2, 6, 9, 
and 10seams. The present output of 500 tons a day is obtained from develop- 
ment work alone. This output will be gradually increased, the intention 
of the Company being to mine between 2,000 and 3,000 tons a day. 

The room and pillar system is used in mining the coal. The working 
face is sheared by machine and then picked down. No blasting powder is 
used. Owing to the pitch of the seams, the coal can be taken directly to the 
levels by chutes and loaded directly in mine cars, which are hauled to the 
surface by compressed air locomotives. 

The ventilation of the mine is provided for by a 20 ft. 9 ft. Walker fan, 
capable of supplying 300,000 cubic feet of air per minute. It is run as an 
exhaust, but is so arranged that, if necessary, it can be reversed. This fan 
is driven by a pair of 16” xX 30” engines, supplied with steam from three 80 
horse-power boilers, and connected up to the fan by a rope drive. The fan 
is of steel with concrete setting, and the engine house of brick. The lighting 
is done altogether with safety lamps of the Wolf type, burning 70° naphtha, 
and furnished with relighting apparatus. 


At present only 8 feet of the No. 10 seam are being mined. 
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“The coal is lowered from the tunnel mouth to the level of the tipple 
by a steam actuated double-track incline, each track being an independent 
incline. The mine cars, holding two tons of coal each, are lowered in trips 
of ten, and the empty cars are hoisted in convenient numbers. The 
haulage engines are a pair of 28” x 48” first motion engines, with 8 ft. 
drums, fitted with clutches and brakes, which with the reversing gear and 
throttle, are all handled by steam working through cataract cylinders. ” 

From the foot of the incline the coal is brought to the tipple by air loco- 
motives, in mine cars of two tons capacity, and there dumped on a Phillips - 
cross over tipple. The coal discharges into a steel box from which it is fed 
by a reciprocating feeder to a shaking screen, size 16 ft. x 6ft. with ?” punched 
holes; it then passes on to two steel picking belts 4’-9” wide and 65 feet 
long, where boys pick the refuse from it. The lump coal discharges into 
storage bins of 2,400 tons capacity, and the slack is conveyed to bins with 
3,000 tons capacity by a scraper conveyer, the return half of which carries 
rock and refuse to a bin of 200 tons capacity, from which it is drawn out into 
self dumping cars and hauled to the refuse dump with air locomotives. The 
coal in the coal bins is loaded into box cars by a box car loader, and into open 
cars from chutes. The slack is loaded into seven ton larries, and is hauled 
by a compressed air locomotive over the coke ovens. 

The power for the shaking screens and picking belts in the tipple is 
derived from a Duplex Atlas engine, 12” « 16”. The slack-rock conveyer 
is driven by a 25 H.P. electric motor. The tipple is built entirely of steel 
with corrugated roofing. It is designed to operate in two units, each of which 
may be run independently of the other. At present, only one unit is equipped, 
the second will be put in commission when the output warrants it. 

“There are 240 ‘Beehive’ coke ovens, 12 feet in diameter and 7 feet 
high, which will give an output of 300 tons of coke a day. ‘Belgium ovens,’ 
with by-product recovery and distilling plant, are in contemplation for the 
next block of ovens required. 

“The power-house building, of re-enforced concrete, with steel floor 
joists and steel roof trusses covered with corrugated iron, contains two, two 
stage, and two three stage compressors, the former to furnish air at 100 « 
pounds for the rock drills, inside hoisting engines, and various other purposes 
around the plant, the latter to furnish air at 1,000 pounds for the five com- 
pressed air locomotives. Two 75 K.W. alternating current generators, for 
the purpose of lighting the town and plant, are driven by two 125 H.P. 
engines. All of these engines are fitted with cut-off valves, the purpose 
being to carry steam at 120 pounds pressure, cut off early, and use the steam 
expansively. The exhaust steam from all of these engines is connected 
into two 20” pipe lines, one known as the ‘atmosphere line’ and the other 
as the ‘heater line.’ By means of valves, the steam from any or all the 
engines can be turned into either of these lines. When turned into the heater 
line, the steam passes through a 1,500 H.P. Hoppes exhaust steam 
heater, heating the boiler feed water to 200° F. A ten-ton travelling 
crane has been installed for the convenient handling of the machinery. 
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“A boiler house, also of re-enforced concrete, with steelt russed roof 
covered with corrugated iron, and a cement floor, contains six 250 horse- 
power Babcock and Wilcox boilers, with chain grate stokers with appliances 
for the convenient handling of coal and ashes.’’ Space is provided for two 
additional boilers which will be installed when required. 

“The town on the Company’s property at the present time consists of a 
general office, mess-house, three officers’ residences, several foremen’s houses, 
a large boarding-house, sixty miners’ houses, and a hospital, all neatly painted, 
and supplied with water and electric hght. Quite a large and progressive 
town has been built across the Canadian Pacific Railway tracks, on property 
not owned by the Company, where are located the stores, hotels, etc., neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a miners’ camp.” 


Corbin Coal and Coke Co. 


This Company is working the Corbin colliery, in the Crowsnest coal field. 
The mine, which started operations in 1908, is situated in the centre of the 
field. The coal lands holdings of the Company comprise some 20 square miles. 
The colliery is connected with the Crows Nest branch of the Canadian Pacific 
railway at McGillivray, by the Eastern British Columbia railway, 14 
miles long. The seam worked is very thick, attaining 40 feet and more in 
places. The dip is steep, being 70° to the east. The main entry is a slope 
1,800 feet long driven on the coalseam. The work done so far has been of the 
nature of development. The equipment consists in the main of four boilers, 
of a total capacity of 420 H.P.; a Crawford and McCrimmon reversible fan 
of 50,000 cubic feet capacity. A compressed air haulage system is at present 
being installed. Safety lamps of the Wolf type are used, of which there 
are 180. The possible output of the colliery is 500 tons at present. 


PRINCETON, NICOLA, AND TELKWA VALLEY COAL FIELDS 


Besides the above coal fields which are at present worked, and the 
development of which is rapidly being extended, there are several other dis- 
tricts in which coal-bearing rocks occur. The lack of transportation facilities 
is the main reason why these other coal fields are at present dormant, but 
there is no doubt that in the near future they will develop into well-established 
and producing districts. 

PRINCETON CREEK FIELD 


This field is likely to become a producer at an early date owing to the 
prospective construction of the Great Northern railway to and through it. 
Mr. Chas. Camsell, who in 1906 made an examination of this region for the 
Geological Survey', reports as follows on the Princeton field:— 

“The remaining rocks are all of Tertiary age, and grouping the sedimen- 
tary rocks with the volcanic, we find that they cover the largest proportion of 
the district. The sedimentary rocks alone in the northern part of the district 
cover an area of nearly fifty square miles, the basin being fourteen miles long 
with a variable width of from three to four and a half miles. These sedimen- 


* Summary Report 1906, Geological Survey of Canada. The railway has since been 
extended, and the mines are now (1911) in operation. 
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tary rocks consist of thick beds of sandstone, with clay shales,and severalseams 
OlCOal mans ae The strata do not lie horizontally, but have been tilted at low 
angles, making an irregular series of folds. Some faults also occur. 

“Many drill holes have been bored in this Tertiary basin in search of coal 
seams, and with some good results. Most of them, however, were put down 
at or near the edge of the seam and only one near the western edge of the basin. 
By the kindness of Mr. Ernest Waterman, manager of the Vermilion Forks 
Mining and Development Company, copies of the records of these drills have 
been obtained. These have disclosed the thickest coal seams to be in the 
vicinity of the town of Princeton, where a bed of over eighteen feet in thick- 
ness was struck at a depth of forty-nine feet below the surface. The hole in 
which this seam was found was sunk near the bridge over the Similkameen 
river to a depth of 280 feet. In this hole coal seams, aggregating thirty-five 
feet seven inches, were crossed in the first ninety feet, while the rest was in 
shales and sandstones. Four miles up the Similkameen river a bore-hole 
sunk to a depth of 257 feet only went through two feet five inches of coal; 
while a drill hole near the south end of the basin at Ashnola, which penetrated 
to a depth of 398 feet, gave no workable seam.at all, and only a few bands of 
what is called in the record ‘Coaly shale.’ 

“ A bore-hole was also drilled near the western edge of the basin where the 
sediments dip under the volcanics, and not far from where there is an outcrop 
of coal four feet thick. The depth of the hole is 863 feet, and in that distance, 
seventeen seams of coal were cut through, with an aggregate thickness of 
fifty and a half feet, of which the thickest seam was nine feet. 

“From a study of these records, it would appear that most, though not 
all, of the workable coal seams are within 300 feet of the surface. It must be 
noted, however, that no prospecting by drilling has been done north of the 
Similkameen river, and the basin undoubtedly extends as far north at least 
as the forks of One-mile creek. 

“Coal outcrops in many places both in the Similkameen and Tulameen 
rivers, also on Summers creek, Bromley creek, and Onemile. At the latter 
places a cut in the bank made by a stream discloses a bed fifteen feet in thick- 
ness of fairly clean coal, with five thin partings of clay, all resting on white 
clay. | 

“A sample from the big seam at Princeton, worked by the Vermilion 
Forks Mining Company, was sent to Mr. Hoffman of the Department. He 
calls it a lignite, but one of the better class. Analyses by fast coking gave :— 


Hy SToscople water aa. ee ee ee 16-17% 
Volatile-combustiblesmeiter ss ean ae 37-58% 
Fixed Catbon v0 ete eee een ee eee 41-67% 
ASH oT oats 6 ayes ee ee gk ee ee ee 4.58% 
100-00% 
Coke percent. 2.05 ae: ane, a ee 46-25 


1 This is not coke in a commercial sense.—J.B.P. 
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Character of coke: pulverulent; colour of ash: brownish yellow. 

“Though the age of these beds is put down as the same as the Coldwater 
group of the Nicola valley, in which coal occurs, there is a difference in the 
quality of the fuel contained in each. The Nicola coal is considerably higher 
in fixed carbon and lower in water, but the amount of ash is also higher. 
Some of the beds of the Princeton coal basin are only in a primary state of 
formation, and they still show the woody fibre of the slightly altered vege- 
table remains. Some also have been completely destroyed by combustion, 
and it is to the combustion of an underlying bed of lignite that Dr. Dawson 
attributed the metamorphism and colour of the rocks at the Vermilion 
bluffs. ” 

GRANITE CREEK COAL FIELD 
(Samples Ex. 1, Ex. 2, and Ex. 3) 

There are a number of promising outcrops of bituminous coal in the high 
hills on the southern bank of the Tulameen river between Granite creek and 
Otter Flat, about 12 miles above and west of Princeton. Several of these 
exposures have been prospected, the most extensive work having been done 
on a tributary of Granite creek, at an elevation of about 1,200 feet above the 
Tulameen river, and at Collins gulch, at a slightly lower level. 

In the spring of 1908, Dr. Porter examined these developments, 
which comprised an extended series of trenches and pits and three tunnels, 
each over 100 feet in depth. Circumstances rendered it impracticable to 
attempt any careful study of the geology of the field, but at least four separate 
coal seams were clearly exposed, and three of these being of ample thickness 
for mining, were sampled as carefully as the amount of development permitted. 

The details of the sampling and the results of the subsequent analyses 
and coking and washing trials, will be found in the body of this report. It 
is sufficient here to state that all three seams proved to be of workable thick- 
ness and to contain coal of fair quality. One of the seams produced excellent 
coke when tested in Belgian ovens; but subsequent tests on a larger scale, 
in beehive ovens, are reported to have been less successful, probably because 
of the choice of the wrong seam or because of unsuitable conditions at the 
coke ovens. 


NICOLA VALLEY COAL FIELD 


This field is situated to the south of Nicola lake in the Kamloops district 
of British Columbia. Although not as extensive as the Crowsnest field, 
or the Vancouver Island field, it is yet of great economic importance. It 
stands mid-way between them, hence the coal of the Nicola valley is 
manifestly destined to find a market in a considerable part of central British 
Columbia. 

The rocks constituting the coal measures of this field lie in areas of very 
irregular outlines, having a superficies of approximately 40 square miles, 
the whole of which, however, is not underlain by coal beds. These measures, 
which have been referred to the Tertiary, rest on Triassic volcanic rocks. 
It was at first contended that there had been two distinct periods of volcanic 
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activity in the district, the second one subsequent to the formation of the 
coal measures. Acting on this supposition, some unsuccessful borings were 
made in the upper volcanics in the hope of discovering some underlying 
coal beds. But this contention has now practically been proved to be 
erroneous, and it is fairly well established that all the volcanics antedate 
the coal measures in this field. 

Mention of existence of coal in this district was made by Dr. Dawson 
in his report to the Geological Survey in 1877-78. More detailed informa- 
tion concerning these coal measures was published later on, in 1897, by the 
same geologist in his report on the “Area of the Kamloops map sheet,” and 
in 1904 Dr. Ells made a further examination for the Geological Survey, and 
the following notes are largely abstracted from his report. 

“The most interesting series of outcrops in the Nicola basin is found 
in what is called the Coal gully, a ragged ravine which cuts the face of the 
hills west of the Coldwater river, and about one mile south of the forks 
with the Nicola river. The rise of the hill is steep, the elevation at the top 
of the main gully, in a distance of 35 chains, being 400 feet above its mouth 
on the flat area west of the river, while in the next 35 chains, to the contact 
with the volcanics, there is a further rise of about 350 feet. A small side 
gully comes in from the west at the mouth of the main gully, and on both 
of these the rocks are well exposed. 

“On Coal Gully proper, four coal seams are exposed with interstratified 
beds of greyish sandstone and shale, with some conglomerate. On the side 
gully, there is a contact of the shale with the volcanics ten chains southwest 
of the junction with the main gully, the rocks in this portion being principally 
shales, grey, brown, black, or carbonaceous.” 

Two companies are now actively working in this field, viz., The Nicola 
Valley Coal and Coke Co., and the Diamond Vale Coal Co. The following 
is a partial section of the measures from Coal gully, to the Coldwater river, 
measured by Mr. Alex. Faulds of the Nicola Valley Coal Co. The beds are 
given in descending order:— 


Diamonds aleiseanye eee eet ee ee 4’-6” 
Sandstones ances ia aes eam nearer ee ree ee eee 150’-0” 
Rat hole seam NO.2smiic) see a ee ere eer 6/-0” 
Shales:tnd-SandstoO ne ae aaa) sewer se: eran ten eee: 90’-0” 
Thin teoals 22a eee an ete rn) he See Au” 
Shales and sandstone mace aren eee eee 600’ -0” 
Gem Seamicke 2c ies Cees aeons os cee Pee ee 3’-0” 
Sandstone. ancesh slew. ee eer ee eer ane 89’-0” 
Major’seameeic sx sts. ei Pee een a a al, ae eee 17’-6”" 
shales:andssa nd stone sec eee a eee 136’-0” 
Fills, Sean Sees Svc ee Ge eae Rene ae ne Pee 9/-0” 
Sandstonemnd shaleseseum.c0 thee reer ees eee 146’-0” 
Jewel seam-CNo. mine Mm Coalis tare ea eee eee 9’-0" 

Pariino gery pee eter 2’-6” 


COaLe Pea pe hone oesa ney 
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In the Jewel seam, there are several partings in the upper bench of 
coal, but these appear to pinch out in places and are probably lenticular 
inclusions. 

In the Ells seam there are also two irregular partings. 

Some prospecting work has recently been done in a smaller coal basin, 
distant 10 miles to the east of the areas being worked. This detached patch 
of coal-bearing rocks is called the Quilchena coal area. Diamond drill holes 
were put down; but so far these measures have not been otherwise exploited. 

The following are the mines working in the district :— 


Nicola Valley Coal and Coke Company 
(Samples Nos. 22, 22 SP, and 22 M.) 


This Company operates the Middlesboro collieries, situated in Nicola 
valley, 24 miles southeast of Coutlee, and controls an area of 2,660 acres. 
Four mines have been opened on various seams. 

Mine No. 1. (Sample No. 22).—Operated by an adit on Coal Gully hill, 
on the Jewel seam, which has a thickness of 13 feet, including irregular part- 
ings, one of which reaches 3 feet in places. Only about 7 feet of this 
seam is extracted, by pillar and room method. The main gangway is in 
1,400 feet, and at a point 550 feet from the entrance a slope has been driven, 
850 feet long, to the outcrop of the seam in the side of Coal gully. The 
workings in this mine, comprising cross-cuts, counter levels, and rooms 
total up some 4,000 lineal feet. Haulage underground is by horses, to the 
tipple. Ventilation is natural at present, and open lights are used, as the 
mine is free from gas. There is a 30 H.P. boiler. The tipple building at the 
mine is equipped with a Phillips tipple and a coal cleaning plant. It is 
designed for an output of 250 tons per eight hour shift. 

Mine No. 2. (Sample No. 22 SP).—Situated on the side of Coldwater 
hill, half a mile southeast of No. 1 mine. The seam worked is the Rat hole 
seam, of a thickness of 6 feet, entered by a tunnel which is now 1,640 feet 
long. At a point 450 feet from the entrance, the tunnel is connected with 
the surface by a slope 150 feet long driven to the outcrop. At 1,150 feet a 
shaft has been sunk from the surface. 

Part of the mine was first started on the longwall system; but this is 
now being changed to pillar and stall. Ventilation is by natural means. 
Haulage underground is by horses to the tipple building, which is equipped 
with a Phillips tipple. The mine at present can produce 180 to 200 tons a day. 

Mine No. 4.—Very little has been done on this seam yet, which is directly 
above and several hundred feet higher than No. 1 tunnel. ‘The coal is sent 
down an outside chute to near the entrance of No. 1 mine. The coal is 14 
feet thick, of which the lower 9 feet are extracted by pillar and room. 
Haulage is done by horses. 

Mine No. 5.—On seam about 6 feet thick. Opened by tunnel 300 feet 
from No. 1 tunnel and on same level so as to use the No. 1 tipple. This is 
only developing. 
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The Company started work on this field in 1906, but confined itself 
to development work until 1908 when the Nicola branch of the Canadian 
Pacific railway was completed, affording means of shipping. The intention 
is to install, in the near future, an up-to-date screening plant, boiler house, 
electric hoists and haulage, large fans, etc. 


Diamond Vale Coal and Iron Mines, Limited 


The coal mine operated by this Company is situated near Coutlee, B.C., 
and the coal lands controlled are adjacent to those of the Nicola Valley 
Coal and Coke Company. The seam worked is 54” thick with a parting 
which reduces the available coal to about 42”. The seam is entered 
by a slope driven at an inclination of 40°, and 450 feet long at present. This 
mine is only in the development stage, as work on the slope was started in 
1908. A shaft which had previously been sunk some 2 miles from the 
present slope was abandoned. 

The surface equipment comprises a 280 H.P. Babcock and Wilcox boiler, 
hoisting engine, air compressor of a capacity of 350 cubic feet per minute, 
a small ventilating fan, dynamo, pumps, ete. 


TELKWA COAL FIELD 


There 1s another prospective field which offers great interest at present, 
owing to its proximity to the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific railway, 
which is projected to pass through this district. This is the Telkwa 
valley in the northern part of British Columbia. Access to this region can 
only be had at present by way of the Skeena river, or by stage road by 
Ashcroft and Quesnel; but the construction of the new Transcontinental 
railway will, of course, furnish the means of transportation necessary to 
the development of the district. 

The region was examined in 1906 and 1907 by W. W. Leach for 
the Geological Survey, and the following notes are extracted from his report, 
as published in the Summary Report:— 

“The rocks of the Telkwa valley may be roughly divided into four main 
divisions, consisting, in ascending order, of: (1) the crystalline rocks of the 
coast range; (2) a great thickness of voleanics; (3) the coal-bearing beds, 
and (4) a series of eruptives more recent than any of the above mentioned. 

-Immediately overlying the rocks of the second division, and 
ricci Ghia to them, although both have been subseoucrele 
folded and faulted to such an extent that their immediate relationship to 
one another is somewhat doubtful, occurs a series of rocks composed chiefly 
of clay shales and containing a number of important coal seams...... 

“The problem of delimiting the coal areas of this district is one of extreme 
difficulty. The exceedingly soft nature of the coal-bearing rocks and their 
consequent failure to resist erosion has resulted in their removal everywhere 
from the higher ridges, only a few isolated patches remaining in the valleys. 
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The total thickness of the coal formation being small, probably not in excess 
of 300 feet, and the folding and faulting being considerable, it is probable 
that even in the lower valleys the volcanic rocks occupy a large extent of 
the area, the coal rocks having been removed by denudation.” 

There are at present four companies holding coal claims in this district, 
all of which have done prospecting work of a desultory nature. These 
companies are the Cassiar Coal Co., the Kitimat Development Syndicate, 
the Transcontinental Development Syndicate, and the Telkwa Mining, 
Milling, and Development Company. 

In places four seams have been uncovered, from 4 feet to 7 feet 
in thickness, contained in a few hundred feet of measures. 

The character of the coal varies from a bituminous to a semi-anthracite, 
‘as the following analyses show:— 


TABLE IV 
Analyses of Telkwa Coals. 


Volatile ; 
Moisture Combust- a ixed Ash 
. arbon 
ible | 
Cassiar Coal Co., Goat creek: low- 
er 7 feet of top seam....... 1-92 30-45 61-30 6-35 
Middle bench, middle seam...... 6-60 29-00 56-90 7-50 
Telkwa Mining, Milling, and Deve- 
LOpMmenerCOn vs seer ee art 
Coal Creek, 5’-6” seam...... 1-36 10-87 80-82 6-95 
1d tp ee eee 0-80 11-10 78-90 9-20 
AT ects: 0-58 10-80 82-70 5-90 


VANCOUVER ISLAND AND THE COAST 


During Carboniferous times, deep sea conditions prevailed over the 
western part of Canada, and these were not favourable to the formation of 
coal-bearing horizons. It was only subsequently, in Cretaceous times, after 
the land had emerged from the water, bringing to the surface the heavy 
deposits of limestone, that conditions favoured the luxuriant vegetation to 
which the coal beds owe their origin. These conditions lasted far into the 
Tertiary period. Therefore, unlike the eastern part of Canada, where the 
coal seams are found in horizons of Carboniferous age, in western Canada 
the mineral fuels are associated with rocks of Cretaceous and Tertiary ages. 
This remark applies to the coal fields of the Plains and the interior of British 
Columbia as well as to the coal-bearing areas of Vancouver and Graham 
islands. 

The Vancouver Island fields now being exploited are situated on the east, 
coast of the island. “The Cretaceous coal-bearing rocks of Nanaimo and 
Comox border the southwestern shore of the strait of Georgia, forming a belt 
of comparatively low rolling or hilly country, between the mountainous 
regions of the interior of Vancouver island and the coast. Though locally 
much disturbed and affected by folds and faults parallel to a general north- 
west and southeast direction, these Cretaceous rocks still preserve, to a 
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ereat degree, their original relation to the wide depression now occupied by 
the strait of Georgia, being largely of the character of littoral formations, 
such as conglomerates and sandstones, to which category, in a certain sense, 
the coals may also be added. Series of shaly strata, intercalated with these, 
and holding truly marine fossils, indicate periods of greater depression; but the 
fact remains that many of the beds were laid down along the sea-margin nearly 
at the present level. There is thus every reason to believe that the 
Cretaceous strata underlie a great part of the actual strait of Georgia, a belief 
which is strengthened by Richardson’s observations of certain small patches 
of those rocks on the shores of Texada and Lasqueti islands on the north- 
east side of the strait. It is probable, however, that the rocks maintain their 
coal-bearing character, with greater regularity, in a direction parallel to the 
present and former coast line, than they would be found to do if it were 
possible to follow them far beneath the waters of the strait, where more 
exclusively marine conditions might be expected to have obtained in Creta- 
ceous times. The somewhat variable character of the Cretaceous from point 
to point is shown by the fact that Richardson found it necessary to adopt 
a different series of subdivisions for the measures of the Nanaimo and Comox 
regions, though these occupy the same general strike and only fail in being con- 
tinuous by the existence of a few miles of coast near Nanoose harbour, on 
which the older underlying rocks occur.”? 


These coal-bearing rocks outcrop in a long, narrow, almost continuous 
strip (except for a break of some 12 miles at Nanoose bay) from Cape 
Mudge, in the north, some 25 miles northwest of Comox, to within 
15 or 18 miles from Victoria in the south, a length of some 130 miles, 
the width varying between 2 miles and 15 miles. On the west 
they abut against the old crystalline series, whereas to the east they dip 
under the waters of the strait of Georgia. 

The coal measures of the east coast of Vancouver island may, therefore, be 
naturally divided into two distinct fields, separated by the gap of 12 miles of 
crystalline rocks in the district of Nanoose. The northern area is the Comox 
field, and the southern one the Nanaimo field. Another field until recently 
quite undeveloped exists in the vicinity of Suquash, about 125 miles to the 
north. 


COMOX FIELD 


The northern trough of Cretaceous rocks, the central part of which forms 
the Comox lake or Cumberland coal district, extends from Cape Mudge, 
to Nanoose bay on the south, a distance of some 60 miles. Mr. J. Richard- 
son, of the Geological Survey, estimates its area at about 300 square miles, 
without taking into consideration the part which may be beyond the shore. 
He examined more closely the central part of this development, from Browns 
river to Sable river, a distance of about 18 miles, and the following sections 


1 Geological Survey Report, Vol. I, part B. 
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which he measured in this district will serve to give some idea of the impor- 
tance of this field. 


On Browns river, at the northern end of the field, almost the entire section 
of the Productive Coal Measures is exposed, with a thickness of 739/-6” 
of beds of calcareous sandstones and shales, in which occur nine coal 
seams of varying thickness—from a few inches to 7 feet—the thickest being 
the lowest. At the Union mine, in a perpendicular cliff, in a section of 
122 feet there are eleven coal seams, the thickest of which is 7’-6”, under- 
laid immediately by 2’-6” of impure coal running over 20 per cent in ash. 
This last seam is also the lowest of the series. On the Trent river, in 711 feet of 
measures, consisting mainly of sandstones and shales, there are 13 seams, of 
which the thickest is only 3’-8”. On Sable river, near Bradley creek, there 
are exposed 221 feet of measures, including two coal seams of 6 feet and 
5’-10”, respectively. 


The notable differences in the thicknesses of the seams render their corre- 
lation in the different sections measured very difficult. But Richardson, 
considering an area of about 25 square miles, calculates that the 
quantity of coal underlying the surface is about 25,000 tons per acre. 


As to the southern development of the Comox area of Cretaceous rocks 
from Sable river to Nanoose bay, Richardson expresses himself as follows, 
“The facts obtained from the various exposures met with from Sable river on 
the northwest to Northwest bay on the southeast, as already mentioned, a 
distance of 36 miles, are meagre enough, although there can be no 
doubt that we have in this distance a continuation of the Productive Coal 
Measures between Browns and Sable rivers, where workable seams of coal 
are seen in sections displaying every bed. It, therefore, can hardly be supposed 
that in their continuation southeast, to Northwest bay, seams of good work- 
able coal are entirely wanting. Indeed it appears to me that they may reason- 
ably be looked for. On account, however, of the few and badly exposed sec- 
tions, as compared with those to the northwest, the only practicable way of 
proving the value of this comparatively long stretch of productive measures, 
is by boring or by sinking a shaft.” 


Since that time a great deal of exploratory work in the shape of boring 
has been done in this southern extension of the Comox field; but the records 
are not available. No mining work has been done, and the coal mines at pre- 
sent worked are all in the Cumberland district. 


In 1875 work was begun in the Comox field when the Baynes Sound col- 
hery was opened, and a great deal of exploration and prospecting work was 
done. It was not, however, until 1888, that any active mining operations 
were initiated, when the Dunsmuir Syndicate opened the Union colliery, and 
built a railway 11 miles in length, connecting the mines with a suitable 
shipping place at Union bay. 


* Geological Survey report, 1876-77. 
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There are now four mines in the district, all operated by the Wellington 
Colliery Company.! The various mines are designated as follows: No. 4 slope, 
No. 5 shaft, No. 6 shaft, and No. 7 slope, which are all situated within a radius 
of 5 miles from the town of Cumberland. 

NANAIMO FIELD 


The Nanaimo district, as explained above, is constituted by the southern 
development of the trough of Cretaceous rocks of the eastern coast of Van- 
couver island, and is separated from the Comox area by an exposure of 10 to 
12 miles wide of crystalline rocks. The length of the southern trough, 
from Nanoose bay to within about 16 mies from Victoria, is approx- 
imately 40 miles and includes the large islands of Saltspring, Pender, 
and Saturna. The coal measures extend to an unknown distance under 
the sea, and it is impossible to give any estimates of the area which they 
occupy or of the amount of coal which they contain. The land develop- 
ment, at its greatest breadth, south of the Nanaimo district, measures 
almost 10 miles across. 

Besides the main trough there is a smaller one, situated to the south- 
west of it and separated from it by a small area of crystalline rocks. This 
small coal field is the Cowichan area. 

The coal measures are seen at Departure bay to rest upon the crystalline 
rocks. Sections measured in the Nanaimo field show the presence of two 
main seams. The thicknesses of these, however, as well as of the intervening 
strata, are very irregular, as shown below. 

From measurements made on the north side of Departure bay, as well 
as other points in the vicinity, the following section was established; given 
in descending order :— 

Fine grained sandstone. 
Argillo-arenaceous shale, and carbonaceous partings 


showing irregular thin seams of coal. ........ 4 feet 
Sandstone, fine grained and in places carbonaceous 63 “ 
Coal, clean and hard (Douglas seam). .......... 4 « 
Sandstone of various textures.................. CO fene 
Coal (Newcastle seam) "saa e eee en Ae 
Sandstone and conglomerates................-. 523 ~ 


In the workings of the No. 1 shaft of the Western Fuel Coal Company, 
first opened in 1853 by the Hudson’s Bay Company, the relative position 
of the two seams appears to be as follows, in descending order:— 


Slatetand conglomerate isn) aac eer cee 24 feet 
Coal (Mouglas Sean) seen ereeee ne Berean POs 
Conglomerates — = eee eee Ce ee Soa eee 2a 
DPandstone ©. dz ceggee gee te > kere eaten ae eee eer 84 “ 
Goal-GNeweastle sean) a.) ee ee ee ileal > 


Dr. H. 8. Poole spent the summer of 1905 on Vancouver island, engaged 


_1 This Company also operates in the Nanaimo field, and all of its collieries will be de- 
scribed in one place. See pp. 109-111. 
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in an examination of the coal fields, for the Geological Survey. In his 
report he mentions that “The area of the coal-bearing series may, in general 
terms, be said to extend down the whole east coast of the island, but the 
area in which it is probable coal in workable thickness exists is very much 
less, while the area that may be regarded as proved is comparatively small. 
The difficulties in the way of exploring are numerous; vegetation is rank, 
the surface is largely disguised under thick layers of wash gravels, and there 
are no inducements to the public to prospect over the major portion of the 
more immediately promising ground, as these lands are held by the present 
coal operators, who have no occasion to explore much ahead of their require- 
ments. Still, if it be desired that a conjecture be hazarded of the quantity 
of coal exceeding a thickness of 2 feet, and within a vertical depth of 
4,000 feet, an estimate of 600,000,000 tons, though based on most incomplete 
data, would seem conservative, and yet at the same time sufficiently Jarge 
to allay apprehension of any immediate shortage in the output.” 

As mentioned in a note given a few pages back, it was in the Nanaimo 
district that the first coal-mining operations were conducted in British 
Columbia. In 1852 the Nanaimo Coal Mining Company, a subsidiary of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, opened up a colliery which was sold in 1861 
to the Vancouver Coal Mining and Land Company. In 1902 the holdings 
were acquired by the Western Fuel Company now operating. 

The other large company operating in this field is the Wellington Colliery 
Company, which began operations in 1871 by opening up the Wellington mine 
3 miles west of Departure bay and 5 miles northwest of Nanaimo. 
The main centre of operations of this Company in the Nanaimo 
field is at present in the Extension district to the southwest of Nanaimo. 

Besides these two large companies there are smaller ones, as the follow- 
ing extract from the report of the Minister of Mines for 1907 shows:— 

“On Vancouver island three new collieries have begun shipping, as yet 
on a very small scale, but still a beginning. These new collieries have shipped 
as follows: The Gilfillian colliery, at Wellington, operated by MacGowan & 
Co., 2,840 tons; the Fiddick colliery, at South Wellington, operated by the 
South Wellington Coal Mines, Ltd., 575 tons; and the new East Wellington 
colliery at Nanaimo, operated by the Vancouver-Nanaimo Coal Mining Go. 
Ltd., 156 tons.” 


Wellington Coal Company 


(Samples Nos. 20, 2020, 21, 21 SP, and 21 M.) 


The Wellington Coal Company control large areas of coal lands in the 
Nanaimo district and in the Comox district of Vancouver island. In the 
Nanaimo district they operate the Extension colliery, 7 miles north- 
west of the city of Nanaimo; in the Comox district they work four mines 
known as the Union colliery. 

Extension Colliery. (Samples Nos. 20 and 2020).—The seam worked here 
is the Wellington, which underlies the basin and dips both ways towards 
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the centre. The thickness is very vatiable, between 4 and 14 feet. The 
main entry is by a tunnel, 5,200 feet long, through rock. Hast and west 
of the tunnel, which taps the seam on the main, or No. 4 level, the workings 
extend nearly 24 miles each way. The mine is divided into three districts, 
No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3, in all of which there are separate entries and slopes. 
The coal from all is hauled out by the main tunnel to the bankhead, but 
although the three mines are connected underground in several points, they 
can be isolated in case of accident, as substantial barriers of coal have been 
left between them. 


No coal cutting machinery is used in the Extension colliery, all the coal 
being mined by hand. The system of working is by pillar and stall, which 
in the first instance only takes out 35 per cent of the coal, but the pillars are 
drawn later. The boiler plant has a capacity of 600 hovse-pow>”. The under- 
ground haulage is by electric locomotives. Ventilation is by a Murphy fan, 
10 feet diameter, in No. 1 mine, and by two Guibal fans, 15 feet diameter, 
in No.2 and No.3 mines. The possible capacity of this colliery is between 
1,800 and 2,000 tons per day. 


On coming out of the tunnel, the mine cars are hauled to the tipple 
through a covered way on trestle, 1,800 feet long and 18 feet wide. The 
coal is dumped on screens. The lump goes over a picking belt, and the 
slack is shipped to the washery. 


The mine is connected with the shipping wharves at Ladysmith by a 
standard gauge railway 13 miles long. The wharves are three in 
number and the loading capacity under ordinary circumstances is about 
600 tons an hour, but could be increased to 800. The bunkers hold 6,000 
tons. 


The small coal from the screens is treated in a washer erected at Lady- 
smith. The coal is sized into nut, pea, and slack. The nut coal is 
treated in a cone washer, whereas the pea and slack are washed in Luhrig 
jigs. The labour necessary to operate the washing plant requires three 
Chinamen, and one whits mechanic. The power and water used in the washer 
are supplied by means of a dam across a creek, 2 miles distant, which gives 
a head of 130 feet. The water on issuing from the turbines which furnish 
the power is used for washing and for conveying away the refuse. The 
washed coal retains only between 10 and 11 per cent ash. 


Union Colliery. (Samples Nos. 21, 21 SP, and 21 M).—This colliery of 
the Wellington Coal Company is situated in the Comox district, and compri- 
ses four mines called respectively No. 4, No. 5, No. 6, and No. 7, in the vi- 
cinity of the town of Cumberland, some 15 miles from the shipping wharves 
at Union bay. 


No. 4 Mine. (Sample No. 21).—Situated on Comox lake, 2 miles 
distant from the town of Cumberland. The seam varies from 3 to 8 feet, 
and is worked by three slopes, converging to one entry near the sur- 
face. No. 1 slope, on an inclination of 7° 30’, is 7,500 feet long; No. 2, in- 
clined 14°, is 6,500 feet, and No.3 is 5,500 feet. Pillar and room system is 
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followed. Underground haulage is by tail rope. Ventilation is by Guibal 
fan, of capacity of 110,000 cubic feet a minute. The boiler plant comprises 
12 return tubulars of 50 H.P. each, giving a total of 600 H.P., of which 250 
is used for generating electric power for pumping and ial vehi The coal 
is hauled to a Phillips tipple, and passed over shaking screens and picking 
belts. The mine is equipped for a daily production of 1,600 tons, and 
is connected by standard gauge line with the railway running Henvenn 
Cumberland and the shipping wharf. The screened coal goes to the wharf 
and the slack to the washer at Union bay. 

No. 5 Mine.—Situated three-fourths of a mile from the town of Cumber- 
land. This mine is worked by a shaft, which cuts two seams, at depths of 
240 feet and 590 feet respectively, the upper seam averaging about 6 feet and 
the lower one varying between 3’-6” and 4/-6”. The main workings are on 
the lower seam, which is mined by the longwall method. A haulage engine 
pulls the coal in the slope to the foot of the shaft. Ventilation is by Guibal 
fan of a capacity of 75,000 cubic feet of air per minute. Boiler plant 
consists of six return fable of 50 H.P. each. The arrangements on the 
bankhead are similar to those of No. 4 mine; the coal is dumped by Phillips 
tipple, screened and picked. 

No. 6 Mine is in the town of Cumberland, one mile south of No. 5 , and 
is worked by shaft which cuts the same seams as No. 5 at DrncHically the 

same depths. The workings of the two mines are connected underground. 
The method of working, and arrangements for hauling, hoisting, ete. are 
similar to those at No. 5 shaft.» The boiler plant consists of a 450 H.P. 
battery of return tubular boilers. Ventilation is by a 15 & 5 ft. Guibal fan. 

No. 7 Mine. (Sample No. 21 SP).—This mine is the most recent one 
opened by the Wellington Coal Co., in the Comox district. It is situated 
about 4 miles in a northwest direction from No. 5, and 2 miles from No. 4. 
This is on the same seam as No. 4 mine, and is worked on pillar and stall 
system from a slope 4,800 feet in length. Ventilation is by a 30 x 11 ft. 
exhaust fan. The coal is hauled to the bankhead, dumped on bar screens 
15 feet long, and picked on a belt 70 feet long. 

The coal from all the mines is shipped by the railway to Union bay, 13 
miles distant from Cumberland. At Union bay the Company has good 
shipping wharves, with coal bunkers of a capacity of 4,000 tons. The slack 
coal is cleaned in a Luhrig washer, which has a capacity of 500 tons in 10 
hours. The washed coal goes to a bunker from which the coke ovens are 
charged. These are in a battery of 100, beehive pattern, of a capacity of 
5 tons each. 


Western Fuel Company 
(Samples Nos. 17, and 18) 


The area controlled by this Company consists of some 3,500 acres held 
in fee simple, the greater part of which was originally acquired from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 
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The collieries are situated at Nanaimo and at present consist of three 
mines, viz., No. 1 shaft or Esplanade, Protection island, and No. 4 Northfield. 

Two seams of coal are worked, called respectively the Douglas or Upper, 
and the Newcastle or Lower. These are separated by about 60 feet of hard 
conglomerate. 

No. 1 Shaft and Protection Island Shaft.—(Samples 17, 18, and 2018). | 
These two shafts may be regarded as one mine, being connected in many 
places. They are ventilated by the same fan, and many of the miners of 
No. 1 mine are lowered to their work by Protections Island shaft. No.1 
shaft, which is sunk on the water edge in the city of Nanaimo, cuts the two 
seams, the Douglas at 640 feet and the Newcastle at 700. The upper seam 
varies in thickness between 7 and 10 feet, while the Newcastle is from 30” 
to 6 or 8 feet. The general dip is about 10°. 

The workings of this mine are very extensive. From face to face on 
opposite sides of the shaft, the distance is nearly 54 miles. The system of 
working is by both longwall, and pillar and stall with extraction of pillars, 
according to thickness and also the depth of overlying strata. As a rule all 
the coal is removed where the cover exceeds 500 feet. ‘The two seams are 
connected by two slopes through the intervening measures. Siskol coal 
cutting machines are extensively used. The underground haulage is partly 
by electric locomotives and partly by endless rope, to the bottom of No. 1 
shaft, from which all the coal is hoisted to the tipple. 

Until last year this mine was ventilated by a large Guibal exhaust fan 
36 feet X 12 feet and a smaller Guibal force fan of 20 feet. These, however, 
have just been replaced by a large Sirocco fan, which delivers 200,000 cubic 
feet of air. This could be increased to 400,000 by increasing the speed and the 
motive power. The coal is hoisted to a modern bankhead, dumped by 
revolving tipples, screened, and picked. The colliery is equipped for a daily 
output of 2,000 tons. The boiler plant consists of six boilers giving 1,200 
H.P.; under which is burned coal sludge from the coal washer. There are 
two electric generators and two Rand compressors. 

The Company owns 10 miles of railway track, with rolling stock, shipping 
wharves, and storage bunkers having a capacity of 10,000 tons. The slack 
is washed in a Howe-Robinson coal washer, having a capacity of some 400 
tons a day. The refuse from the washer is used under the boilers. Safety 
lamps of the Wolf type are used exclusively. 

The grades of coal prepared at the mine are as follows :— 


LUM Deke cr ee eee over 3” round holes 
iGo he nG Re a eek: a through 3” and over 14” 
Nutty 2 eens corer eae i Pe ar ieinay 
NOal Pea ae ase te ee s ees ii? 
NoO=s2ibeaw. alee eee cf an 6 BP ae! Ys 
Sa. east Seer eee cee ae as 3” es ae on square holes 


The coal is marketed in British Columbia, in the United States, and in 
Alaska. 


Plate XX VI. 
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Northfield Mine, or No. 4.—This mine is situated about 2 miles north- 
east of Nanaimo at a point where the seams, Douglas and Newcastle, out- 
crop at the surface. The main workings are on the lower or Newcastle seam, 
which here varies between 30” and 60” in thickness. There are two 
entries to the mine. One is by a slope which starts on the outcrop itself, 
_ and is used mainly for a travelling way; the second entry is by a shallow 
shaft 84 feet deep, from the bottom of which a slope has been driven parallel 
to the first. The main slope is now 4,300 feet long from the shaft bottom, 
and levels have been driven on each side, at 2,000 feet, 2,500 feet, and 
3,000 feet respectively. The coal is mined by longwall system and is cut 
with Siskol machines. Haulage is by endless rope to the bottom of the shaft. 
Ventilation is by Clifford-Capell fan of a capacity of 150,000 cubic 
feet per minute and a Murphy fan which is kept in reserve. 

On the surface there is a well-equipped modern plant of modern 
Link-Belt design, for dumping, screening, and picking the coal. From the 
picking tables the coal is carried to the bunkers by a system of conveyers. 
The ship-loading plant is also very complete. There are two conveyers 
running to the loading wharf, which permit of loading the coal with the least 
possible breakage. 

The boiler plant comprises four return tubular and two flue boilers of 
a total capacity of 550 horse-power. The compressor plant consists of 
one Rand compound 2,500 cubic feet free air per minute and three Ingersoll 
compound of 2,000 cubic feet free air. There is also a hoisting plant and an 
electric lighting plant. 

THE SUQUASH COAL FIELD 


The east end of the Suquash coal field commences at Port McNeill—where 
the upper shales and sandstones are exposed at low tide—and continues 
northwest to the mouth of Beaver harbour, where the ruins of old Fort 
Rupert now remain. 

The formation is Cretaceous, the strike being northwest and southeast 
along the east shore of Vancouver island, dipping to northeast at from 5° to 8°. 


Pacific Coast Coal Company, Limited 


In 1907, a large tract of coal lands was acquired by the Pacific Coast Coal 
Co., Ltd., of Victoria, B.C., at Suquash,! where—about 1852—some coal had 
been mined on the surface by the Hudson’s Bay Company; in that yeal, under 
the direction of the Company, a diamond drill was carried to Suquash, under 
the supervision of Mr. E. Hodgson, engineer in charge of the work. 

About the latter part of May operations were begun; and at 172 feet from 
the surface, at the mouth of the Suquash stream, a 4’-10” seam of excellent 
coal was encountered. Operations were continued to a depth of 1,204 feet, and 
were still in coal measures at that depth. Two other seams were encountered 
at about 900 feet. The machine was moved east, down the coast line about 
half a mile, and another hole was sunk with similar results to No. 1. Another 
hole was drilled about three-fourths of a mile east from No. 2 hole, with like 


ee 


* Data furnished by W. F. Robertson, Esq., Provincial Mineralogist, Victoria, B.C. 
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results. The drill was then removed a mile west of No. 1 hole with similar 
results to Nos. 1, 2, and 3. These holes showed remarkable uniformity in 
the measures, hence it was decided that development work proper should be 
done, and a shaft was sunk in the winter of 1908 near No. 1 hole at Suquash 
stream, striking coal at about 172 feet. 

From the bottom of this shaft a slope, now about 2,000 feet in length, 
extends out under the sea, following the dip of the coal, with levels to the 
right and left. 

The coal is remarkably uniform: for its formation kept about the same 
thickness of 5’-0” to 5’-6” with some hard bone parting. 

This exploration work has shown that the Suquash field is very extensive. 
It is the intention of the Company, in the near future, to build a railway to 
some safe shipping point. 

On the Testing of Six Tons of Coal from the Suquash Mine’ 
(Sample Ex. 34) 

It was not intended to include any samples of coal from the northern part 
of Vancouver island in the present series, as the development of the coals of 
that district had not proceeded far enough; but, as the report goes to press, 
the owners of the property at Suquash, near Alert bay, have authorized Dr. 
Porter to include the results of a private test recently made for them at McGill 
University. 

The sample of about 6 tons was taken by the owners of the property, and 
sent at their own expense to Montreal, where it was crushed, sampled, washed, 
and tested under the boilers, under practically the same conditions as the 
regular samples taken for the purpose of this report. 

The results have been included in the series as an extra coal; and while 
the members of the testing staff have not had anything to do with taking 
the sample or preparing it for shipment, yet they have no doubt as to the 
substantial accuracy of the sampling; and thanks are due to the Pacific Coast 
Coal Company, Limited, of Victoria, B.C.—the owners of the property—for 
their very great liberality in permitting the publication of the results of the 
test. 

The sample was taken from development work, and bears evidence of 
surface weathering, thus proving that the workings had not at the time of 
sampling reached a sufficient depth. It is almost certain that the coal will 
improve greatly with depth; but like many of the coals from the coast, it 
will, in all probability, always carry a considerable proportion of ash. 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS? 


The most important coal-bearing area known on this group of islands, 
which are situated to the northwest of Vancouver island, is found in a develop- 
ment of Cretaceous rocks on Graham island, the most northerly of the Queen 
Charlotte islands. In this field, coal outcrops have been located in several 
places between the Skidegate channel and Yakoun lake in the interior of the 


1 Supplementary note by Dr. J. B. Porter. 
2 A report by Dr. R. W. Ells, on the Graham Island coal field, has been published by the 
Geological Survey—Vol. XVI, part B. 1904. 
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island. Of these coal occurrences, the most northerly is that known as 
Camp Wilson on lot 36, township IX; a second deposit is found on lot 20, 
township V, at Camp Robertson; while a third, at Camp Anthracite, on lot 
17, township V, is on the general strike of the Camp Robertson seam, although 
no correlation between the two has been established, owing to the nature of 
the intervening country. 

Camps Robertson and Wilson are reached by means of a trail up the 
Honna river. 

At Camp Wilson the seam upon which a small prospecting tunnel was 
driven was found to measure a thickness of 17’-6” with a parting of 6” to 
one foot of sandstone, the upper level showing 12’-4” of clear coal. The dip 
of the coal in the lower part of the outcrop is N. 40° E. < 75°. 

It is impossible from surface indications to determine the value of the coal 
seam, but the quality seems good and the seam itself is of large dimensions. 
Analyses of this coal are given below. 

At Camp Robertson, which is some 9 miles south of Camp Wilson, the 
coal presents different features. A seam has been traced for a distance of 295 
feet, by means of four small shafts and two drifts. In shaft No. 1, which is 
that nearest the camp, there is a Jarge body of coal and shale, the width of 
which at the surface varies from 20 to 22 feet. Of this thickness the portion 
opened up by the shaft shows about as follows:— 


COAL DOt LOL Meme tet tet ha nr, oe ee be ec at 4 feet. 
SATS LODGE ae eee et te aa eet eee ee eA [ey 
Dayal hae < Wy iat Regio oe re ie aaa th Cn at oe i ea a Dae: 
rad Buave Claw N seta kG keel pete me Par eR nN re ee ne ea ps 


This probably represents the lower of the two seams which appear 
to exist in this area, the exact relations of which are not easy to deter- 
mine at one point. 

The tunnel at the east end of the outcrop uncovered a seam of coal and 
shale about 17’-6”, of which the coal would total about 8 feet, the character 
of which corresponds closely to the lower portion of the seam disclosed in 
shaft No. 1. 

The second or upper seam, as seen in the tunnel, 1s separated from the 
lower by about 8 feet of shale. The dip of 37° on the upper part of the lower 
seam decreases to 16° at the bottom of the upper seam, the measures flatten- 
ing out rapidly. The inner end of the tunnel could not be reached, owing to 
water, but the seam as measured gave:— 


COA ey senna TANG Re ct kh Sse LAR, wy aN Ee le3e 
SHiale.-D alolll Ommemere Marted ey i Lk, leg hai cee sees eu 0/-1” 
yt eel eh Re the a oe gee 5’-0” 


The third outcrop, at Camp Anthracite, appears to be in the same strike 
as the Camp Robertson seam, and about one mile to the southeast of this 
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latter point. Work was done on this outcrop some years ago, principally 
on a tunnel driven into the east bank to a distance of 40 feet. The shale 
and coal are much broken, and the latter is of poor quality. 


TABLE V 


Analyses of Graham Island Coals: 


Vol. Fixed 
Moist. Comb. Carbon. | Ash. 


Camp Robertson, lower seam. . 1-33 35-35 48-89 | 20-05 : penal 
5 Meet or rs 0-80 23-27 51-39 | 24-54) ) Samples fur- 
Ge SVVSON ene tee oe eee 1-06 43-48 46-01 9-45 nished by W. 
Camp Anthracite... --a. ens 1-52 8-69 80-07 9-72| ) A. Robertson. 
Carap Robertson -arace e ee 1-20 29-13 47-52 | 22-15) { Geological 
Carp Wilson gene see re 1-91 35 +24 59-39 3:45) | Survey. 


YUKON TERRITORY! 


In Yukon territory, coal and lignite occur quite extensively. Three of 
the most important localities containing these fossil fuels are :— 

(1) The Whitehorse coal area, (2) the Tantalus coal area, and (3) the 
Rock Creek coal area. In the two most southerly localities first mentioned, 
the coal measures occur mainly in the Tantalus conglomerates, but are also 
found, to some extent, in the upper portions of the underlying Laberge series. 
These rocks are all Jura-Cretaceous in age, but from the fossils that have 
so far been found in them, it is not possible to assign these beds a more 
definite position in the geological column. The coals in the Rock Creek 
area, So far as is known, are all lignites, and occur in beds of Tertiary age. 

Probably the most important of these coal-bearing districts is the 
Tantalus area, which crosses Lewes river midway between Whitehorse and 
Dawson, and in which are situated the Tantalus mine, the Tantalus Butte 
property, and the Five Fingers mine. This, as well as the Whitehorse area 
has been examined by Dr. D. D. Cairnes? of the staff of the Geological Survey, 
and the following notes are, for the most part, taken from his reports. 


WHITEHORSE COAL AREA 


The Whitehorse coal area is situated about 12 miles to the southeast of 
Dugdale, a siding on the White Pass and Yukon railway. The coal is 
anthracitic in character and occurs in Jura-Cretaceous beds of which certain 
massive cherty conglomerates are the most prominent members; dark, finely- 
textured shales, and sandstones, however, also occur. The measures strike 


1 See Map No. 99. General map of coal-fields in Yukon Territory. 

> Cairnes, D.D.—‘‘A portion of Conrad and Whitehorse mining districts, Yukon’’: 
Geol. Surv., Dept. of Mines, Canada, 1908, pp. 20-24. 

“Preliminary memoir on the Lewes and Nordenskiold Rivers coal district, Yukon’: 
Geol. Surv., Dept. of Mines, Can., 1910, pp. 48-55. 
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in a general way north 74° west, and can be followed for at least 12 miles. 
Three main seams have been uncovered that measure 9’-8”, 10’—4”, and 2/—6” 
respectively, in thickness. A tunnel some 60 feet long has been run on one 
of these seams, and a few open-cuts have been made; otherwise this area is 
entirely undeveloped. The seam at the tunnel strikes north 63° west, and 
dips at an angle of 42° to the northeast. The coal is quite accessible, as a 
spur with a favourable grade could be built to it from the railway. There- 
fore, considering the proximity of this area to the Whitehorse copper deposits 
and to the town of Whitehorse, the coal constitutes a fuel reserve which 
should prove of considerable value in the comparatively near future. 


TANTALUS COAL AREA 


The Tantalus coal area includes the Tantalus mine, the Tantalus Butte 
property, and the Five Fingers mine. The fossil-fuels in this area range in 
character from high-grade lignites to coking bituminous coals, and are all 
believed to be of Jura-Cretaceous age; they belong, however, to two different 
periods of formation, of which the upper horizon occurs near the top of the 
Tantalus conglomerate, and includes the seams at the Tantalus mine and at 
Tantalus butte. The lower horizon, which is in the upper portion of the 
Laberge series, is represented by the seams at the Five Fingers mine. Plant 
remains, that have been identified as Kootanie types, occur in the coal measures 
at the Tantalus mine. 


All the more important coal seams have been found in the Tantalus 
conglomerates; those at the Five Fingers mines being the only seams of 
economic importance so far discovered in the Tantalus area in the lower 
horizon. 


The Tantalus conglomerate extends across Lewes river to the north of 
Tantalus for at least 24 miles, and continues to the south up the valley 
of Nordenskiéld river? for about 17 miles, and wherever any considerable 
thickness of these beds are exposed, coal measures, generally comparatively 
regular in structure, are to be seen; thus it may be inferred that this area 
contains a great amount of coal. 


(Samples Ex. 31, Ex. 32, and Ex. 33.) 


This mine is situated on the left bank of the Lewes river about 190 miles 
below Whitehorse. The coal outcrops on the river bank and is well situated 
naturally for economic working. The cars are hauled out of the tunnels by 


* The Braeburn-Kynocks coal area is a newly discovered and important field, and is 
intersected by Klusha creek and Schwatka river, two branches of the Nordenskiold river. 
This area lies almost due west of the northern end of Lake Laberge, and crosses the White- 
horse-Dawson waggon-road, midway between Whitehorse and Tantalus. The measures 
there belong to the lower coal horizon, and have been mapped for over 10 miles along their 
general northwesterly line of strike. A number of seams of high-grade lignite have been 
pene, two of which are, where uncovered, measure about 8 feet and 4 feet thick, respec- 
tively. 
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mules, and by means of a cable operated by a small stationary steam engine 
are pulled up an incline, at the top of which the coal is dumped into bunkers 
ready for loading. 

Three seams have been opened up, only the lower two of which are 
being worked at present; others may be found, as the formation is in most 
places heavily drift covered. The seams aie somewhat variable in width, 
but have averaged perhaps 7’—6”, 6’-6”, and 3 feet of coal in the bottom, 
middle, and top seams respectively. The lower two seams have, in places, 
not more than 4 feet of rock between them, and the middle and top seams 
are generally about 7 feet apart. The general strike of the measures is about 
10° east of north and the dips of the seams in the workings range from 24° 
to 40° to the east. The coal is worked by the pillar-and-stall system, from 
two tunnels which, when visited in October, 1908, were in 692 and 708 feet 
respectively on the bottom and middle seams. From the bottom seam, 
nine rooms had been worked up from 50 to 115 feet, No. 1 having been run 
160 feet to the surface, for air. From the middle seam there were ten rooms, 
up, from 70 to 150 feet. Although the seams are dirty, the coal could easily 
be sorted; but as the wages are $5 and board, for underground, and $4 and 
board for surface work, no sorting has yet been attempted. 

Three average samples, E, F, and G, were taken respectively from the 
breasts of the bottom and lower seams and from the top seam where cross- 
cut from the middle seam, probably about 300 feet in. These samples, 
analysed by Dr. Hoffmann, gave:— 


E F G 
Weiter toe cto eee 0-75 0-76 0-82 
Vol cCOMmbamacver cesar 23-61 24-74 DACA: 
Eixed: carbone senor Dos 58-60 66-03 
Ash. <2. pene. ek eee 20-43 15-90 8-03 
100-00 100-00 100-00 
Proportion of coke..... 75-64 74-50 74-06 


These results show that the coals in the laboratory make good coke, 
and it is hoped that they can be used for smelting when the copper deposits 
of Whitehorse and the minerals in the other parts of the Yukon become 
further developed. 


Tantalus Butte 


At Tantalus butte, across the river from the Tantalus mine, the 
same measures again outcrop, but dip to the west, showing the presence 
of an intervening synclinal fold. The coal outcrops are near the top 
of the butte, about 400 feet above the river, wash and terrace material cover- 
ing the formation lower down. The best seam seen contained 5 feet of good 
firm clean looking coal with 1 foot of coal and shale at the bottom. Alto- 
gether the general conditions of the measures, including dip, thickness, etc., 


BY) 


are similar to those at Tantalus mine, and the property will probably be 
worked in the near future. The surface samples did not give a firm coke; but 
possibly fresh coal would give different results. The following is the result of 
an analysis, by Dr. Hoffmann, of an average sample from the outcrop of the 
best seam :— 


WEELLO ee ae ered a ementee er set Pan neat aay meen ses ka, y 9-48 
VO eID MeLLe GUC Leeerny ost ced rar RY eae fw, et 32-28 
| eig2ya WGEEWS Yaa, © Sci Meee, Mote ae Pee ee NS cee Soul 
DNA Ube oeiech eae eG HO OR Oe a eee ae 4-73 


Five Fingers Mine 


This property is situated on the east side of the river, about 10 miles 
north of the Tantalus mine. A considerable amount of coal has been shipped 
from here, but the old workings are now closed on account of the entry being 
dangerously situated on the steep clay and sand bank of the river and sub- 
ject to land slides. The old slope was down about 350 feet with rooms 
run off it, the coal in the lower rooms being 3’—-6”, to 4 feet thick. The new 
slope now being sunk is to the north and is in safe ground, and at the time 
visited was down 525 feet, dipping to the east at 16°. The seam thus opened, 
which is not the same as that mined in the old workings, was at this depth 
about 2 feet thick, and was apparently increasing. It had previously nar- 
rowed to about 6 inches. An average sample of the 2 feet, analysed by Dr. 
Hoffmann, gave :— 


a Viele Ieper ors te ET Re anne SEND Soph cd cea chat nine 4-26 
NOL COLT Dee 2 ULC Leer mmaet Cee et Mee ory a. er awk un. ee 40-26 
AG me ek Pe Oe IW te Mien ceed ola a oe oh A 10-81 
Tie US CAL DOI Meta eee ote eta ye, aan at « 44.67 
Wo Kem De Gace immer per amt) perce EN ieicgy RRR os 5d +52 


The coke is firm and coherent. 


ROCK CREEK COAL AREA 


Lignite and lignitic coals occur quite extensively in the Tertiary beds 
in portions! of Yukon Territory; and according to Mr. R. G. McConnell ” of 
the Geological Survey, the largest known area of such rocks is the Rock Creek 
coal area which commences at the Klondike valley, above Rock creek, and 
extends in a W.N.W. direction to Cliff creek, a distance of about 70 miles. 
The width of the area has not been determined, but it probably averages 10 
miles. It lies along the base of the Ogilvie range and is separated from the 
Yukon by a narrow strip of the older schistose rocks. These Tertiary rocks 


1 Tertiary rocks similar to those in the Rock Creek coal area, cover a considerable area 
south of Indian river, above and below the mouth of Quartz creek. A small bed of lignite 
occurs on a branch of Ruby creek, a tributary of Indian river. See McConnell, R. G.— 
Ann. Rep. Geol. Surv. of Can., Vol XIV, p. 23 B-24 B. 

2 McConnell, R. G.—Ann. Rep. Geol. Surv. of Can., Vol. XIII, pp. 44 A-49 A., Vol. 
XIV, pp. 23 B-24 B., Vol. XV, pp. 41 A.—42 A. 
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contain a lignite bearing horizon with one or more seams. Seams of lignite 
outcrop on Coal creek, a tributary, or branch, of Rock creek which itself 
flows into the Klondike some 12 miles from Dawson at the southern end of 
the area, and on Cliff creek, a small stream which enters the Yukon on its 
right limit, 55 miles below Dawson on the northern end. Between these two 
points, outcrops have been noted at Twelvemile creek, Fifteenmile creek, and 
other places. Mr. McConnell places the total area underlain by lignite at 
considerably over 200 square miles. 

Coal mining operations have been conducted in several places, including; 
on Coal creek; tributary of Rock creek; on Coal creek! which empties into 
Yukon river, and on Cliff creek. Neither the property on Coal creek tributary 
to Rock creek, nor that on Cliff creek have been operated for a number of 
years. 

Coal Creek, Tributary of Rock Creek. 


At a point a little over 7 miles from the Klondike river, following Rock 
creek and Coal Creeks valleys, and some 20 miles from Dawson, two seams of 
lignite 3 feet and 2 feet to 3 feet thick, respectively, occur, which are separa- 
ted by a clay parting about a foot thick. An incline about 400 feet in 
length has been driven on one of these seams and quite a quantity of the fuel 
mined and sent to Dawson. 

The following analyses of the two seams have been furnished by Dr. 
Hoffman of the Geological Survey :— 

TABLE VI 


Analyses of Coal from Coal Creek: Tributary of Rock Creek. 


; Vol. Fixed 
otis Comb. Carbon. nate 
Upperiseanit.s oe eee eee 18-31 | 34-96 40-88 | 5-85 
Lower sea 4a ee ee eee 19-37 33°85 37-45 9.33 


Coal Creek, Tributary of Yukon River. 


At present the most important coal property in the Rock Creek area is 
that operated by the Sourdough Coal Co., whose workings are on Coal creek, 
a small tributary of the Yukon river, which joins the stream 50 miles below 
Dawson. The mine is situated 12 miles from the mouth of the creek.2 The 
property consists of 960 acres of coal lands, and the Company also owns and 
controls 12 miles of railway over which coal is conveyed from the mine to 
the mouth of Coal creek, where it is transported to Dawson by barges and 
the Company’s steamer. The coal is lignitic in character and is found in a 
number of seams measuring from 4 to 20 feet in thickness. The mine employs 


1 Tt will be noted that there are two streams in this area, known as Coal creek. The 
tributary of Rock creek lies near the southern, and the tributary of Yukon river near the 
northern end, of Rock Creek coal area. 

? Report of the Mines Branch on “Mining and Metallurgical Industries.” 
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from thirty-five to forty men, in two shifts of ten hours. The coal is sold in 
Dawson as follows: run of mine, at wharf, $10 per ton; delivered, $12 per ton; 
screened and delivered in bulk, $15. 

The maintenance of the railway being expensive, the Company purposes 
installing a power plant at the river and transmitting electrical power to 
Dawson. At present the greater part of the coal is used in Dawson for the 
generation of power. 


Cliff Creek. 


At the northwestern end of the Rock Creek area, on Cliff creek, a small 
stream which enters the Yukon from the right, 55 miles below Dawson, coal 
workings were also established some eight years ago, and a considerable 
quantity of lignite was shipped by barge from this place to Dawson. A 
tunnel was driven in the measures for a distance of over 800 feet. A section 
measured at 300 feet from the mouth of the tunnel showed 11 feet of coal in 
seams separated by clay partings as follows:— 


VOT teepew tee mene eerste eRe Saree 2 Son te iat Nie ay aS! 1’—6” 
pls ict gy eit 1) Stee en eae eae aPmA in, «ese GES 35 beer 
[STOTT mene ee ee Mae at les eRe Seren ret SNP cok: 0/-5” 
Dlialesss CATUON A CCOUSmml eat Gane). cahee ae aah eras 0/-3” 
SLOT Coat Peet Aneta ee perce eae eet ee ee 0’—6” 
LOAD a Meee en mre fc Sibel eure oe ela Poa 0’—1” 
Leite Mee a ae cit a Pee oti hs ane 
GUE RG, ches PSE eee Wot ree es cap eee ee Ra a eee 1/-3” 
UPI TUN Rosco ses Ay RE Beg er can gen ron ee ee eee 1’-3” 
(OMEDRYA cos «52 Ne aN OS GPRS vee De el ee aS OE ee 3-0” 
LCT Ome wets tae eter th ae) a ete eS, 1’—0" 

15’—0” 


The following analyses of these lignites have been furnished by Dr. Hoff- 
mann of the Geological Survey :— 


TABLE VII 
Analyses of Coal from Cliff Creek. 


Moist. Vol. Comb. Fixed Carbon. Ash. 
Upper workings....... 8°57 42-02 45-77 3-62 
Lower workings....... 10-58 40-10 MO: 2-58 


REPORTS 


AND MAPS 
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94 
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Sum. 1902 
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Sum. 1900 


Sum. 1898 and) 
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89 
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LOCATIONS 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. 


Carboniferous system in New Brunswick, 1900. 
Mineral resources of New Brunswick, 1897. 


.|On the exploration and survey of the Springhill coal field, 


Cumberland county, 1873-74. 

Index to reports Geol. Survey, 1863-1884. 

Geology of Prince Edward Island, with references to pro- 
posed borings for coal. Summary report for 1902, 
Geological Survey. 

On Geological formations of eastern Albert and West- 
morland counties, N.S., and portions of Cumberland 
and Colchester counties, 1888. 

On operations in boring for coal with the diamond drill 
at Newcastle Bridge, Queens county, N.B., 1872-75. 

Report on the mineral resources of New Brunswick, 1907. 


...|Descriptive notes on the Sydney Coal field, 1900. 
.{On a portion of Cumberland county. Summary report 


Geological Survey, 1908. 


.|Report on exploration and surveys in Cape Breton island, 


1875-76. 


(Springhill and Inverness coal fields, Summary report 


. Springhill coal field. Summary report Geological Sur- 


vey, 1898-1899. 
Coal and iron oves of Pictou county, 1866-69. 
Notes on coal from Springhill 1866-69. 
Report on a portion of Pictou coal field 1866-69. 


..|Annual reports on mineral statistics and mines of Canada, 


1887-1906. 


.|Report on Pictou coal field, 1866-69. 
.../On a portion of the coal field of Cumberland county 


1873-74. 


. .|Index to reports Geological Survey, 1885 to 1907. 


Coal prospects in New Brunswick, 1900. 

Report on Pictou coal fields, 1901. 

The coal problem in New Brunswick, Summary report 
Geological Survey, 1901. . 

On explorations and surveys in Cape Breton, 1874-75. 

On the coal mines of the Sydney coal field of Cape Breton 
1872-73. 
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Other Reports on the Coal Fields of Eastern Canada. 


Brown, Richard. ... Coal fields and coal track of the Island of Cape Breton. 
Reprint by Maritime Mining Record, Stellarton, N.S., 1899. 
Canadian Mining Ma- 
nual, Vol.I to XIV. 
Gilpin, Edward. . ... Minerals of Nova Scotia, 1901. 
Mines Department of | 
NovaScotia Annual 
Reports. | 
Rutherford, John....'The coal fields of Nova Scotia, Trans. N. of England Inst. of Min. 
| Eng., 1869-70. 


TABLE IX 
Reports Issued by the Dominion Government, etc. on the Coal Fields of 


Western Canada. 


No. of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British 
Geol. Surv. AUTHOR : : 
Bubhcanod Columbia, and Yukon Territory. 
Sum. 1900) Brock, R. W. .. .|Coal bearing rocks of Kettle valley, B.C. 
Summary of Geol. Surv. 1900. 
968) Cairnes, D. D...|Report on the Moose Mountain area 1907. 
Sum. 1907-8 Cairnes, D. D....|Report of the Whitehorse and Tantalus region, Yukon 
Territory. Summary report Geol. Surv. 1907-8. 
Sum. 1908, Camsell, Chas. ..]Report on Similkameen Mining Division. 
Summary report Geol. Surv. 1908. 
155, Dawson, G. M...|Bow and Belly Rivers region. Preliminary report with 
special reference to coal deposits, 1880. 
408) Dawson, G. M...|Reprint of report 155, 1882. 
573, Dawson, G. M.. ./Coal and lignite in Kamloops district. 
108, Dawson, G. M.. .|Geology of lignite formation at Quesnel, 1875-76. 
271) Dawson, G. M.. .|Mineral wealth of British Columbia, 1887. 
155) Dawson, G. M.. .|Notes on the Coal Measures of the Nanaimo. 
115| Dawson, G. M.. .|Notes on coal rocks of Nicola valley, 1876-77. 
212) Dawson, G. M.. .|Preliminary report on physical and geological features of 
the portion of the Rocky mountains between latitude 
| 49° and 51° 30”, 1885. 
147B, Dawson, G. M...|Report on Peace River valley, 1879-80. 
Boundary re- 
port. ....| Dawson, G. M.. ./Report on Tertiary lignite formation in the vicinity of 49th. 
parallel. Report of Boundary Commissioner, 18738. 
949 Dowling, D. B. ./Cascade coal field, 1907. 
Sum. 1903) Dowling, D. B. ..|Coal basin in the Rocky Mountains Summary report 
Geol. Surv. 1903. : 
Sum. 1904, Dowling, D. B. ../Costigan coal basin, Alberta, Summary report Geol. Surv. 
1907. 
Sum. 1907, Dowling, D. B. ..|Explorations in the Rocky mountains. Summary report 
Geol. Surv. 1907. 
638, Dowling, D. B. . |Index to reports of Geol. Surv. 1863-1884. 
Sum. 1905, Dowing, D. B..|/Northern extension of Elk River coal basin, Alta. 
Summary report on Geol. Surv. 1908. 
1,035, Dowling, D. B. . |Report on the coal fields of Manitoba, Sask., Alta., and 
eastern British Columbia, 1909. 
868, Dowling, D. B. . |Report on the Souris coal field, 1902. 
Sum. 1906 Dowling, D. B...|Rocky Mountains coal areas between the Bow and 


Yellowhead pass. Sum. Report Geol. Surv. 1906. 
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TABLE IX (Continued). 
Reports Issued by the Dominion Government, etc., on the Coal Fields of 
Western Canada.—Continued. 


No. of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British 
Geol. Surv. AUTHOR : : 
RaGlication Columbia, and the Yukon Territory. 

Sum. 1908| Dowling, D. B...'Steam coals of the Cascade basin, Alberta. Summary 
report Geol. Surv. 1908. 
Sum 1904) Hille sie Weer Nicola coal basin, B.C. Summary report Geol. Surv. 
1904. 
Sum. 1904) aS AR SV a eee: Quilchena coal basin, B.C. Summary report Geol. Surv. 
1904. 
O40)> Elst savy eee Report on Graham Island coal field, 1904. 
89| Harrington, B. J..On the coals of the west coast, 1872-73. 
168) Hoffmann, G. C. |Analyses of coals and lignites of the North West Terri- 
tories, 1884. 
Ingalls, E. D....|Annual reports on mineral waters and mines of Canada, 
1887-1906. 
Sum. 1902} Leach, W. W. . .|Blairmore-Frank coal field. Summary report 1902. 
Sum. 1901| Leach, W. W. . .|\Crowsnest coal field, Summary report Geol. Surv. 1910. 
988| Leach, W. W.. ./Report on the Telkwa valley, B.C., 1908. 
Sum. 1907) Malloch, G. §..../The Bighorn coal basin, Alta. Summary report Geol. 
Surv. 1908. 
Sum. 1907| Malloch, G. S.../The Cascade, Palliser, and Costigan coal basin, Alta., 
Summary report 1907. 
Sum. 1900) McConnell, R. G. |Yukon district, lignite areas. Summary report Geological 
Survey, 1900. 
Sum. 1900| McEvoy, James. |Crowsnest Pass coal field. Summary report Geological 
Survey, 1900. 
703| McEvoy, James. Yellowhead Pass route, geology and natural resources, 
1898. 
1,000 Nicola, F. J... ..|Index to reports Geol. Surv. 1885 to 1907. 
Sum. 1903\5 Poole, gHs ance Nanaimo-Comox coal field, B.C. Summary report Geol. 
Surv. 1905. 
Sum. 1902) Poole, H. S....<-. Notes on the geology of anthracite in Alberta. Summary 
report 1902. 
84) Richardson, Jas. |On the coal fields of the east coast of Vancouver island, 
1871-72. 
116) Richardson, Jas. |Report on the coal fields of Nanaimo, Comox, Cowichan, 
Burrard inlet, Sooke, B.C., 1876-77. 
Carlyle, W. A...|/Report of Minister of Mines of British Columbia, 1895- 
1898. 
Robertson, W.F. |Reports of Minister of Mines of British Columbia, 1898- 
1908. 
Canadian Mining 
Manual Vols. toe V2 
TABLE X 
Geological Survey Maps, Covering Coal Districts. 

No. of 
Geo. Surv. LOCATIONS 
Publication 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
Dinette Pate: Pictou coal fields. Report 1866-69. Scale 1 m.=1 in. 
LOO gi eeeeonne: Index map of Springhill coal field. Scale 1 m.=1 in. 
LOG Re Beart: Eastern part of Sydney coal field. Scale 1 m.=1 in. 
LL yee reek tp hae Western part of Sydney coal field. 
TAG Sire ae Grand Lake Sheet, N.B. Scale 4m.=1 in. 
1620 leas Newcastle Sheet, N.B. Scale 4m.—1 in. 
LSA eee ae Sheet 1 (Cape North Sheet), parts of Inverness and Victoria counties. 
Scale 1 m.=1 in. 
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Geological Survey Maps, Covering Coal Districts.—Continued. 


No. of 


13 


Geol. Surv. LOCATIONS 
Publication 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick—Cont. 

(Wels Hare adie. te Sheet 2 (Aspy Bay Sheet), part of Victoria county. Scale 1 m.=1 in. 

ESGe sot es Sheet 3 (Pleasant Bay Sheet), parts of Inverness and Victoria counties. 
Scale 1 m.=1 in. 

Rey Ger ome Sheet 4 (Ingonish Sheet), part of Victoria county. Scale 1 m.=1 in. 

LSS Petro Sheet 5 (Headwaters of Cheticamp River Sheet), parts of Inverness and 
Victoria counties. Scale-1 m.=1 in. 

| Rost aa ie Sheet 6 (North Cheticamp), part of Inverness county. Scale 1 m.—1 in. 

LO) A Cag ane Sheet 7 (North Shore Sheet), part of Victoria county. Scale 1 m.=1 in. 

10 eee es Sheet 8 (Headwaters Margaree River Sheet), parts of Inverness and Victoria 
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Geological Survey Maps, Covering Coal Districts. —Continued. 
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British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Yukon Territory—Cont. 
Orographic map of lower contour of Turtle mountain, Manitoba. Scale 


Geological sketch map of Blairmore-Frank coal fields, Alberta. Scale 


Sketch map of the Cretaceous coal bearing rocks in tps. 10, 19, and 20, 
ranges 7 and 8, west of 5th meridian. Scale 2m.=1 in. 

Geological map of the coal basins of Quilchena creek, Coldwater river, Coal 
gully and Guichon creek, Nicola valley, Yale district. Scale 1 m.= 


Geological map of Costigan coal field. Scale 40 chs.=I in. 


Geological map of Graham Island coal field. Scale 1 m.—1 in. 


Geological and topographical map of Cascade coal basin showing coal areas. 


Geological and topographical map of Moose Mtn. region of the “Disturbed 


Sketch geological map of Telkwa river and vicinity. Scale 2m.=1 in. 
Sketch geological map of vicinity of Tantalus and Five Fingers coal mines. 


Coal areas of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba Scale 35 m.=1 in. 
Tantalus coal area, Yukon. Scale 2 m.=—1 in. 

Braeburn-Kynocks Coal area, Yukon. Scale 2 m.=1 in. 

Edmonton. (Topography). Scale } m.=1 in. 

Edmonton. (Clover Bar coal seam). Scale } m.=1 in. 


Bird’s-eye view of the southern half of the Bighorn basin from the Saskat- 
chewan river to the divide between Wapiabi and George and Smith 
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COLLECTING THE COAL SAMPLES. 


BY 
THEO. C. DENIS, AND E. STANSFIELD. 


The initial step in the collection of the coal samples was the sending of 
a circular letter by Dr. Low to the main coal operators in the various Canadian 
coal fields, stating that, the Government had in view the carrying on of as 
extensive a series as possible of tests on samples of commercial size—from 
three to ten tons—of Canadian coals. The coal companies were asked if they 
would be willing to participate to the extent of supplying the coal free of 
charge, and of facilitating.as much as possible the taking of the samples, 
under the supervision of an officer of the Department of Mines, Canada. 
The answers to their letter were very gratifying, and practically all the opera- 
tors gave their support to the intended investigation. 

It having been decided ' to sample the commercial output of the mines 
rather than these underground workings, the officers of the Department of 
Mines were instructed to arrive at each colliery without any warning, and 
to take the samples without any delay. It is confidently believed that. all 
the samples taken represent fairly, the grades of coal which the several 
collieries were then producing. They were taken in the regular course of the 
colliery operations, and every care was exercised to procure coal of average 
shipping grade, and to avoid any selection, or undue cleaning. 

After a general inspection of the tipple, and of the method of handling 
and preparing the coal for the market, the representative of the Mines Depart- 
ment supervised the taking of the sample, by a method as uniform as possible. 
This had to be varied in details owing to the wide divergences which exist 
in the means of handling the coal at the various collieries, but the general 
method followed was to put one clean empty car under the picking belt or 
the coal chute, and to run into it the approximate quantity of coal required. 
The car was then shunted to a siding and the coal shovelled into bags contain- 
ing an average of 160 pounds each. Each bag was carefully tied, tagged, 
and sealed by wires and lead seal bearing the government mark. All this 
work was done in the presence and under the direct supervision of the officer 
of the Department of Mines. 


* This decision was arrived at by Dr. Low and Dr. Porter after a careful consideration 
of the practical points involved. Absolutely irreproachable samples would have been very 
interesting if practicable; but to have had even reasonably representative and trustworthy 
samples taken underground by members of the Departmental staff would have involved 
visits of from two to four weeks at each pit, by parties of two or more men: and even 
then, questions would inevitably have arisen as to whether the samples had been properly 
selected, sufficiently or more than sufficiently crushed, hand picked, ete. By drawing the 
samples directly from what was beyond question the actual commercial output of the pit 
on its ordinary way to market, all questions of this sort were avoided, and at the same time 
the work of sampling was greatly facilitated and cheapened. 
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In all cases the samples were shipped in box cars, protecting the coal 
from the effects of atmospheric agencies, but as most of the samples were 
shipped from outlying places in the Dominion, they were usually 
several weeks in transit. As the moisture content of the main sample 
was liable to change in that time, a small check sample of from 25 to 40 
pounds was taken from the picking belt during the loading of the main sample. 
After roughly crushing to 4” size with a hammer, this small sample 
was quartered down, on a rubber sheet, to a couple of pounds, and this was 
immediately put into a carefully made, air-tight, double tin, which was sent 
to the laboratory without delay. Although it was completely analysed, 
the main object of this check sample was the determination of the moisture. 


At first thought it might seem better to have secured this check sample 
underground by cutting across the face of the seam with a pick and collecting 
the material with a rubber sheet, but to represent anything like the average 
composition of the coal of the whole mine, such sampling would have to be 
done in a great many places in the workings, entailing an expenditure of 
time, work, and money hardly justified by the result likely to be obtained. 
It was, therefore, decided to dispense with the underground sample whenever 
possible, and to simplify the work as much as possible by taking the check 
sample from the belt at the same time as the main sample, as explained above. 


In a few cases it was deemed expedient to depart somewhat from the 
sampling methods above described. Each case of departure will be stated 
in the detailed reports which follow. 


MARITIME PROVINCES. 


SYDNEY COAL FIELD, CAPE BRETON COUNTY, N.S. 
COU: 


Operator.—The North Atlantic Collieries, Ltd. 

Colliery.—Port Morien, Cape Breton, N.S. Near Sydney and Louisburg 
railway. Colliery has its own shipping pier. 

Sampling.—Sample of two bags from the Gowrie seam. The coal 
passes over a #” wire shaking screen and a 30 ft. picking belt, with 10 to 12 
pickers. The coal from the picking belt was run down a chute into a tub 
from which it was shovelled into the bags. 


Date of sampling.—January 15, 1909. 
No. 36. 


Operator.—Dominion Coal Company. 
Colliery.—Dominion No. 7, or Hub colliery, Glace bay, Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia. 


1Sampled by E. Stansfield. 
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Sampling.—Sample of 125 bags, from Hub seam. Coal is domestic 
erade and passes over 24” shaking screen, over picking belt 40 feet long, 
with five men at belt. Ten tons run into box car and bagged. Coal comes 
altogether from submarine areas. ; 

Date of sampling.—June 24, 1908. 


2036. 


A supplementary sample of No. 36 coal. 
This sample of about 150 pounds, for coking tests, was shipped to Sydney, 
N.S., by the mine authorities, January, 1909. 


IN Ojo: 


Operator.—Dominion Coal Company. 

Colliery.—Dominion No. 9, Glace bay, Cape Breton, N.S. 

On Harbour seam. Mine ison line of Sydney and Louisburg railway , 
which line connects the collieries of the Dominion Coal Company with shipping 
piers at Sydney on the west, and at Louisburg on the east. 

Sampling.—Sample of 65 bags of domestic coal. Passes over a 24” bar 
screen about 20 feet long, then over a picking belt table 19 feet from 
available length, with two men on belt. The coal was run into a box car 
from the picking belt and bagged. Moisture sample taken at same time, 
35 pounds quartered down. | 

Date of sampling.—June 23, 1908. 


2035. 


A supplementary sample of No. 35 coal. 


This sample of about 150 pounds, for coking tests, was shipped to 
Sydney, N.S., by the mine authorities, January, 1909. 


INDO be 


Operator.—Dominion Coal Company. 

Collieryn—Dominion No. 5, or Reserve. Situated 34 miles west of 
Glace bay, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. 

Sampling.—Sample of 25 bags, from the Phalen seam. Coal goes over 
14” shaking screen, and over belt 40 feet long, with six men picking. Got 
sample from a car which had just been loaded and was standing in a string 
of cars in the colliery yard. 

Obtained moisture sample from same car, as mine was temporarily 
stopped for repairs. 

Date of sampling.—June 25, 1908. 


A supplementary sample of No. 35 SP coal. 


This sample of about 150 pounds, for coking tests, was shipped to 
Sydney, N.S., by the mine authorities, January, 1909. 


No. 38. 


Operator.—Dominion Coal Company. 


Colliery—Dominion No. 1, situated 3 miles west of Glace bay, 
Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. 


Sampling.—Sample of 125 bags from Phalen seam. Coal passed over 


1” screen, and over table 25 feet long, with three men picking. Ten 
tons were run into car and bagged. 


Moisture sample taken on belt. 


Date of sampling.—June 26, 1908. 


2038. 


A supplementary sample of No. 38 coal 


This sample of about 150 pounds, for coking tests, was shipped to 
Sydney, N.S., by the mine authorities, January, 1909. 


INOW OTE 


Operator.—Dominion Coal Company. 


Colliery.—Colliery No. 10, 3 miles west of Glace bay. Using same 
bankhead as Dominion No. 5 or Reserve. 


Sampling.—Sample of 125 bags from Emery seam. Coal is run of mine 
erade passed over picking table 55 feet long, six men picking. Ten tons 
were run into car and bagged. 

Moisture sample was taken from the belt while car was being loaded. 

Date of sampling.—June 25, 1908. | 


2037. 


A supplementary sample of No. 37 coal. 
This sample of about 150 pounds, for coking tests, was shipped to 
Sydney, N.S., by the mine authorities, January, 1909. 


No. 39. 


Operator.—Dominion Coal Company. 


Colliery—Dominion No. 12, at Lingan, 10 miles northwest of Glace 
bay, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. 
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Sampling.—Sample of 35 bags from the Lingan seam slope in the early 
stage of development. Coal taken from bank, when it had been dumped 
a few hours previously. Run of mine coal. No bankhead or surface plant 
erected yet. 

Took moisture sample on bankhead also. This mine was not yet con- 
nected by railway. Coal had to be teamed to Dominion No. 1 for shipment. 

Date of sampling.—June 27, 1908. 


2039. 


A supplementary sample of No. 39 coal. 


This sample of about 150 pounds, for coking tests, was shipped to Sydney, 
N.S., by the mine authorities, January, 1909. 


Now13: 


Operator.—Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co. 


Colliery.—Sydney No.1, at Sydney Mines, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. 
Connected with the Intercolonial at North Sydney, 34 miles distant. 


Sampling.—Sample of 147 bags of coal, passed over 2” bar screen, and 
over picking belt with five men picking. Coal comes from north side, south- 
east section, 1} miles from bottom of shaft, three-fourths of a mile from main 
deep, and from south side, sections 1,4, 5. Distance from shaft, 14 miles; 
length of section, one-fourth mile. 

Moisture sample taken while car was being loaded. 

Date of sampling.—July 5, 1907. 


Zunes 


A supplementary sample of No. 13 coal. 
A sample of about 100 pounds of slack coal, for coking tests, supplied by 
the mine authorities, January, 1909. 


ING 212: 


Operator.—Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co. 

Colliery.—Colliery No.3, Sydney Mines, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. 
Connected with Intercolonial railway at North Sydney. 

Sampling.—Sample of 150 bags, taken from Sydney main seam. Coal 
passed over 4” screen, on a picking belt, with five men picking. Coal 
comes from sections 7, 8, 9, and 10. No. 7 is 3,200 feet from mouth of 
slope, and other sections are successively 600 feet farther in. All drivages 
extend south of main slope 1,200 to 1,600 feet. 

Moisture sample was taken from the picking belt at the same time. 

Date of sampling.—July 4, 1907. 
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A supplementary sample of No. 12 coal. 
A sample of about 100 pounds of slack coal, for coking tests, supplied by 
the mine authorities, January, 1909. 


INVERNESS COAL FIELD, INVERNESS CO., N.S. 
No. 14. 


Operator.—Inverness Coal and Railway Company. 

Colliery.—Inverness colliery, Inverness, Nova Scotia. This colliery is 
on the railway line, operated by the Company, connecting Point Tupper, on 
the Intercolonial railway and Inverness. 

Sampling.—Sample of 150 bags. Screened over 3” shaking screen, and 
picked on belt. Hight men on belt. Of the 150 bags, 122 were taken by 
the representative of the Mines Department from levels No. 5 and No. 6 east 
and west. These levels are 2,600 and 3,100 feet down the slope respectively. 
No. 5 is driven 4,100 feet to east and 2,300 feet to west; No. 6 is 2,900 feet 
east and west. 

The other 28 bags were filled a few days afterwards by the Company, 
from level 7, at 3,600 feet down the slope, without a representative of the 
Mines Department being present, the contention being that this would give 
a fairer average, as the quality of coal improves towards the deep. These 
last bags were marked with distinguishing tag. Sample for moisture was 
taken on picking belt with the main sample. 

Dates of sampling.—July 12 and 15, 1907. 


INIOse Le 


Operator.—Port Hood, Richmond Railway and Coal Co. 

Colliery. —Port Hood colliery, Port Hood, Inverness county, Nova Scotia, 
on line of Inverness railway. 

Sampling.—Sample of 150 bags. Coal passed over {” shaking screen 
and picking belt, with eight men cleaning. Coal comes from 1,400 ft. level, 
2,000 feet north; and from 1,900 ft. level, 1,500 and 2,000 feet north re- 
spectively. Moisture sample taken on picking belt at same time. 

Date of sampling.—July 15, 1907. 


PICTOU COAL FIELD, PICTOU COUNTY, N.S. 
No. 4. 


Operator.—Acadia Coal Company. 

Colliery.—Vale colliery, at Thorburn, situated 6 miles to the south- 
east of New Glasgow. Colliery connected with Intercolonial at New Glasgow 
by the Vale Colliery railway, of the Acadia Coal Company. 
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Sampling.—The sample is from the 6 ft. seam. The coal is screened 
or lump grade, passed over }” screens, and over picking belt. Sample con- 
sists of 75 bags, taken at lower end of the belt, shovelled direct from the 
belt into the bags. Moisture sample taken on belt at the same time. 


Date of sampling.—March 25, 1907. 
No. 2004. 


Operator.—Acadia Coal Company. 

Colliery.—Vale colliery, Thorburn, Pictou county, Nova Scotia. 

Sampling.—Sample of 25 bags, supplementary to No.4. Coal passed 
over 2” screen, over picking belt 35 feet long, five men picking. Coal comes 
from levels and inclines between 1,000 feet and 4,000 feet from bottom of 
slope. 


Coal was shovelled directly from the picking belt into the bags. 
Date of sampling.—July 18, 1907. 


No. 16. 


Operator.—Acadia Coal Company. 


Colliery.—Allan shaft colliery, Stellarton, Pictou county, Nova Scotia. 
On main line of Intercolonia] railway, 2 miles southwest of New Glasgow. 

Sampling.—Sample of 150 bags. Coal dumped on picking belt from 
mine boxes as they came up the shaft. Temporary plant for development 
work. Coal was shovelled from picking belt into bags. Coal comes from 
the top bench of the Foord seam, east sinking, which is in 500 feet from the 
bottom of the shaft. Moisture sample was taken at same time on picking 
belt. 

Date of sampling.—July 20, 1907. 


2016. 


A supplementary sample of coal No. 16. 
This sample of about 150 pounds, for coking tests, was shipped to 
Sydney, N.S., by the mine authorities, January, 1909. 


Nose: 


Operator.—Acadia Coal Company. 

Colliery.—Albion colliery, Stellarton, Pictou county, Nova Scotia. 

The colliery, which is worked by a slope, is situated 2 miles northeast 
of New Glasgow. It is connected with the Intercolonial railway by a spur 
14 miles long. 

Sampling.—The sample is from the third seam, and consists of 134 bags 
taken directly from the mine boxes, and is, therefore, run of mine coal. One 
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mine box, holding 1,200 pounds, was taken from each rake, dumped on the 
floor of the tipple building, and shovelled into the bags. 

The sample comes from 4,000 feet down the slope, or about 1,100 feet 
vertically, from level which is in about 1,400 feet northwest. 

Owing to delay in the arrival of the cans to be used for moisture samples, 
the taking of the check sample was put off, and later on work on this seam 
was temporarily stopped and no check sample could be obtained. 


Date of sampling.—March 26, 1907. 
No, 2: 


Operator.—Acadia Coal Company. 

Colliery.—Albion colliery, Stellarton, Pictou county, Nova Scotia. 

Sampling.—Sample of 94 bags, from the Cage Pit seam, taken directly 
from the mine boxes in same manner as No. 1. The sample comes from 
2.600 feet down the slope, from level on north side, which is 2,000 feet long, 
vertical depth 700 feet. 

The sample for moisture was taken three days after the main sample, from 
about 35 mine boxes, as they came up the slope. About 20 pounds were 
quartered down to 1 pound 13 ounces. 

Date of sampling.—March 26, 1907. 


2002. 


A supplementary sample of coal No. 2. 
This sample of about 150 pounds, for coking tests, was shipped to 
Sydney, N.S., by the mine authorities, January, 1909. 


No. 8. 


Operator.—Acadia Coal Company. 

Colliery.—Acadia colliery, Westville, Pictou county, situated 4 miles 
southeast of New Glasgow, on the Pictou town branch of the Intercolonial 
railway. 

Sampling.—Sample of 75 bags from main seam. The coal was shovelled 
from the picking belt into bags, after passing over 1” screen, and being well 
picked on belt. Sample comes from No. II level, 5,000 feet south. 

Moisture sample taken on picking belt while coal was being bagged. 

Date of sampling.—March 28, 1907. 


2008. 
A supplementary sample of coal No. 8. 


This sample of about 150 pounds, for coking tests, was shipped to 
Sydney, N.S., by the mine authorities, January, 1909. 
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Operator.—Intercolonial Coal Company. 


Collieryi—Drummond colliery, Westville, Pictou county, Nova Scotia. 
The colliery is situated about 44 miles southwest of New Glasgow. It is on | 
the branch of the Intercolonial railway which connects Stellarton and Pictou 
town. 

Sampling.—Sample of 125 bags of screened coal passing over 1” screen, 
and a picking belt 40 feet long, 5 feet wide. Sample obtained by running 
coal into a hopper car. Coal comes from main seam, from levels 6,400 feet 
and 6,860 feet, each 3,000 feet long on left of slope. 


Moisture sample taken two days later from picking belt. 
Date of sampling.—March 27, 1907. 


2003. 


A supplementary sample of coal No. 3. 


This sample of about 150 pounds, for coking tests, was shipped to 
Sydney, N.S., by the mine authorities, January, 1909. 


SPRINGHILL COAL FIELD, CUMBERLAND COUNTY, N.S. 
No. 49. 


Operator.—Cumberland Coal and Railway Co. 

Colliery.—Springhill colliery No. 1, situated at Springhill, Cumberland 
county, N.S. Connected with Intercolonial railway at Springhill junction, 
5 miles distant from colliery, and with shipping piers at Parrsboro, 27 
miles by railway. 

Sampling.—Sample of about 150 pounds, supplied by mine authorities 
and shipped to Sydney, Cape Breton, for coking tests, January, 1909. 


No. 5: 


Operator.—Cumberland Coal and Railway Company. 

Colliery. —Springhill colliery No. 2, situated at Springhill, Cumberland 
county, Nova Scotia. 

Sampling.—Sample of 143 bags. Run into box car under picking belt 
and coal bagged in car. Screened coal passing over 2” screen, and a long 
picking belt. 

The coal comes from the new sinking in slope, at a distance of 3,800 feet 
from mouth of slope. 

Date of sampling.—April 1, 1907. 
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2005. 


A supplementary sample of No. 5 coal. 
This sample of about 150 pounds, for coking tests, was shipped to 
Sydney, N.S., by the mine authorities, January, 1909. 


No. 6. 


Operator.—Cumberland Coal and Railway Company. 

Colliery.—Springhill No. 3, situated at Springhill, Cumberland county, 
Nova Scotia. 

Sampling.—Sample of 150 bags, taken in the same manner as No. 5. 

The coal comes from the following workings in the mine: 2,600 ft. level, 
driven 4,000 feet west; 3,800 ft. level driven east 1,000 feet and west 5,800 
feet; 3,200 ft. level driven 4,000 feet west. 

Date of sampling.—April 1, 1907. 


20006. 


A supplementary sample of No. 6 coal. 
This sample of about 150 pounds, for coking tests, was shipped to 
Sydney, N.S., by the mine authorities, January, 1909. 


JOGGINS-CHIGNECTO COAL FIELD, CUMBERLAND CO., N.5. 


INOwase 


Operator.—Maritime Coal, Railway, and Power Co. 

Colliery.—Chignecto colliery, at Chignecto, Cumberland county. Three 
miles north of Maccan station. Colliery is connected with Intercolonial 
railway by branch 3 miles long. 

Sampling.—Sample of 85 bags. Through misunderstanding the bags 
were filled by the Company previous to the arrival of the representative of the 
Mines Department. The sample consists of selected lump coal taken from 
picking belt. To obtain a new sample would have meant a delay of several 
days, and the coal was, therefore, shipped as put up by the Company. 

Moisture check sample was taken by the representative of the Mines 
Department on the picking belt. Coal comes from the various workings of 
the mine, which is operated by slope 1,300 feet long, with levels driven 3,000 
feet long, east and west. | 

Date of sampling.— About April 1, 1907. 


No. 9: 
Operator.—Minudie Coal Co. 


Colliery.—Minudie colliery, River Hebert, Cumberland county, Nova 
Scotia. Connected with Intercolonial railway by line of Maritime Coal, 
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Power, and Railway Company, and with shipping pier on Cumberland basin 
of the Bay of Fundy by standard gauge road, 6 miles long. 

Sampling.—Sample of 80 bags (64 tons). Coal run into a hopper car 
from picking belt and bags filled by hand. Coal passed over ?” screen, and 
over picking belt 30 feet long. Sample comes from all workings. Slope 
is in 1,400 feet, with levels at 500, 800, 1,000, and 1,200 feet, driven west 1,000 
feet, and east 1,200 to 1,400 feet. 

Moisture sample taken from mines boxes as they come up the slope on 
bankhead. 


Date of sampling.—April 2, 1907. 
INOraO: 


Operator.—Maritime Coal, Power, and Railway Company. 

Colliery.—Joggins colliery, situated at Joggins mines, Cumberland 
county, Nova Scotia. Connected with Intercolonial by Company’s railway, 
and with shipping pier at Joggins mines. 

Sampling.—Sample of 75 bags (6 tons). Coal passed over 2?” screen, 
over picking belt, with five pickers at work, and run into box car. Sacked 
in box car. Coal hoisted from 3,100 ft. level, driven 2,000 feet east and 
west off the main slope. 

Moisture sample taken from picking belt while loading main sample 
into box car. 

Date of sampling.—April 3, 1907. 


No. 2010. 


A supplementary sample of 20 bags of No. 10 coal, taken later on, to 
complete tests, under the same conditions and supervision. 


No. 3010. 


A second supplementary sample of No. 10 coal. 
This sample of about 150 pounds, for coking tests, was shipped to 
Sydney, N.S., by the mine authorities, January, 1909. 


GRAND LAKE COAL FIELD, N.B. 
Nowelils 


Operator.—G. H. King. 

Colliery.—King’s mine, Minto, New Brunswick colliery, situated in 
Grand Lake district, New Brunswick, on line of New Brunswick Coal and 
Railway Co., 65 miles from Norton on Intercolonial railway 

Sampling.—Sample of 114 bags of screened coal. The mine boxes 
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3 I 


holding 300 pounds were dumped on a }” bar screen. There was no belt, but 
the coal was roughly picked as it was being loaded into cars. 


Moisture sample taken from boxes as they came up the shaft. 
Date of sampling.—April 8, 1907. 


GREAT PLAINS. 


SOURIS COAL FIELD, SASK. 
No: 40: 


Operator.—Western Dominion Collieries Company. 

Colliery.—Taylorton mine, situated at Taylorton, section 3, township 1, 
range 6, west of 2nd meridian, Saskatchewan. Mine connected with Estevan 
branch of Canadian Pacifie railway by a spur 54 miles long. 

Sampling.—Sample of 50 bags, coming from three districts in the mine, 
viz., East district No. 1, 600 feet from mouth of slope; East district No. 3, 
1,000 feet; East district No. 6, 1,600 feet. Entries were in about 800 feet 
from main slope. From development work, as main slope was not shipping 
at the time. Grade of coal is equal to fair lump domestic coal. 

Moisture sample was obtained from the mine boxes. 

Date of sampling.—July 11, 1908. 


No. 2040. 


Additional sample of 75 sacks shipped two weeks later by the mine 
authorities. 


No: 4414 


Operator.—Eureka Coal and Brick Company. 

Colliery.—Kureka mine, Estevan, Saskatchewan, section 13, township 2, 
range 8, west of 2nd meridian. Connected with the “Soo ” line of the Canadian 
Pacific railway by a spur 1 mile long. 

Sampling.—Sample of 25 sacks taken from the mine boxes as they came 
out of the tunnel; no plant for screening or preparing. Coal is run of mine, 
from entry 2,000 feet from mouth of tunnel and 200 feet in entry from 8.W. 
+ section 13-2-8. 

Moisture sample taken from mine boxes. 

Date of sampling.—July 11, 1908. 


EDMONTON COAL FIELD, ALTA. 
No. 46. 


Operator.—Strathcona Coal Company. 
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Colliery.—Strathcona mine, river lot 9, Edmonton settlement, 1 mile 
west of Strathcona, Alberta. 

Sampling.—Sample of 25 sacks, which were taken from bin chutes, 
of coal freshly mined, comprised of fifteen sacks of lump coal, going over 24” 
bar screen; and ten sacks of nut coal going over 14” bar screen, which would 
represent the proportion of coal going over 14” screen, or screened coal 
as sold. The coal all comes from the north side of the shaft, about 100 feet 
from the outcrop. Coal on south side of shaft, to the deep, is said to be of 
better quality. Moisture sample taken at same time and place. 

Date of sampling.—July 16, 1908. 


No. 42. 


Operator.—Parkdale Coal Company. 

Collvery.—Parkdale colliery, river lot 22, Edmonton settlement, near 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

Sampling.—Sample of 25 bags, from mine boxes hoisted in the regular 
course of operation of the mine, from three entries, 300 feet southeast, 
300 feet southwest, and 300 feet northwest from bottom of shaft, which . 
is 196 feet deep. Coal is cleaned on a bar screen 14”, 12 feet long. 

Moisture sample was taken at the same time. An additional sample 
of 75 sacks was shipped subsequently, put up under the same condition, 
by the Company. The two lots were mixed at the testing plant. 

Dates of sampling.—July 15 and Aug. 1, 1908. 


No. 45. 


Operator.—Standard Coal Company. 

Collvery.—Standard mine, situated on river lot 26, Edmonton settlement 
Edmonton. 

Sampling.—Sample of 25 sacks, taken from bank bunkers. Coal had 
been mined a few hours previous. As boxes come up the shaft coal is 
cleaned on bar screen 5 feet long with 14” openings. Coal comes from 
workings 100 to 300 feet northwest of shaft. 

Moisture sample taken at same time. 

Date of sampling.—July 16, 1908. 


) 


BELLY RIVER COAL FIELD, ALBERTA. 
INOwA4S) 


Operator.—Canada West Coal Co. 
Colliery.—Taber mine, Taber, Alberta, on Crows Nest line of the Cana- 
dian Pacific railway. 
Sampling.—Sample of 75 sacks, about 6 tons. The sample was taken 
from one car of lump coal, and one car of nut coal, which had just been 
14 
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loaded. Fifty-three bags of lump and 22 of nut were taken, representing 
the right proportion of screened coal from }” shaking screens. The coal is 
not handpicked, and comes from No. 2 level, 1,200 feet east and west 
respectively. This level is 800 feet in on main way. 
Moisture sample was taken from the cars during sacking of main sample. 
Date of sampling.—July 23, 1908. 


No. 44. 


Operator.—Alberta Railway and Ivrigation Company. 

Colliery.—Galt colliery, Lethbridge, Alberta, near junction of Canadian 
Pacific railway (Crows Nest branch) and line of Alberta Railway and Irriga- 
tion Company’s railway. 

Sampling.—Sample of 50 sacks of screened coal, from various workings 
representing fair average of mine. Coal had been cleaned on screen 12 feet 
long, 6 feet wide, and a picking table 35 feet long, with six boys picking. 
Main sample was taken from six cars which were standing in the yard, and 
had just been loaded. 

Moisture sample also taken from the cars. 

Date of sampling.—July 22, 1908. 


No. 47. 


Operator.—Lund Breckenridge Coal Company. 

Colliery.—Lundbreck mine, 8.E. + section 26, township 7, range 2, west 
of 5th meridian, Lundbreck, Alberta. On the Crows Nest branch of the 
Canadian Pacific railway. 

Sampling.—Sample of 22 sacks. The mine had not been working regu- 
larly for five months. Sample was taken from a coal chute in the mine, 
which had been left partly filled, at time of stopping operations. Coal is, 
therefore, run of mine. 

Moisture sample was taken at same time. 

Date of sampling.—July 21, 1908. 


EASTERN SLOPES OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


FRANK-BLAIRMORE COAL FIELD, ALTA. 


No. 48. 


Operator.—Leitch Collieries, Limited. 

Colliery.—Leitch colliery, at Passburg, Alberta, some 5 miles east of 
Frank, near Crows Nest branch of Canadian Pacific railway. 

Sampling.—Sample of 62 sacks from the 7 ft. seam or No. 1 Byron, which 
is thought to be the same as the No. 1 Bellevue. Coal taken in course of - 
development work from chutes in mines about 1,400 feet from entrance, 
and sacked at mouth of tunnel. Coal is run of mine. 
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Moisture sample taken from mine boxes. 
Date of sampling.—July 18, 1908. 


2048. 


A supplementary sample of No. 48 coal, for coking tests. 


Sample of about 100 pounds run of mine coal, taken by shovelling 
from big pile of freshly mined coal at mouth of mine, July 29, 1909, lumps 
of obvious slate being rejected. 


ING. 62: 


Operator.—Hillerest Coal and Coke Company. 

Colliery.—Hillerest colliery, Hillcrest, Alberta. This mine is near the 
Crows Nest branch of the Canadian Pacific railway, 2 miles west of Frank. 
Mine is connected with the railway by a spur 2 miles long. 

Sampling.—Sample of 145 bags of run of mine coal taken from bunker, 
which was being filled in the course of regular operation of the mine. 

Moisture sample was taken at the same time from the bunker. 

Date of sampling.—May 4, 1908. 


72082. 


A supplementary sample of No. 32 coal, for coking tests. 
Sample of about 100 pounds run of mine coal, taken during the load- 
ing of box cars, July 29, 1909. 


Nov.33: 


Operator.—West Canadian Collieries. 

Collery.—Bellevue colliery, Bellevue, Alberta, 2 miles east of Frank. 
The colliery is on the line of the Crows Nest branch of Canadian Pacific 
railway. 

Sampling.—Sample of 137 bags from No. 1 seam. Coal is run of mine 
coal as it comes direct from the workings, no screening or picking, except 
for occasional throwing out of conspicuous pieces of rock while spreading 
coal in cars. Coal comes from 5,000 feet in main tunnel, at average height 
of 200 feet above tunnel. 

Moisture sample taken at same time. Forty pounds quartered down. 

Date of sampling.—May 5, 1908. 


$2033. 


A supplementary sample of No. 33 coal, for coking tests. 


oo 


‘,°, > Sample taken by E. Stansfield. 
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Sample of about 100 pounds run of mine coal, taken by shovelling 
from the top of a trip of cars as they came from the mine, July 29, 1909. 


No. 28. 


Operator.—West Canadian Collieries. 

Colliery.—Lille colliery, Lille, Alberta, 6 miles north of Frank. The 
colliery is connected with the Crows Nest branch of the Canadian Pacific 
railway by line 6 miles long. 

Sampling.—Sample of 10 sacks from No. 1 seam, run of mine coal, from 
5,000 feet in on main tunnel, the workings being from 400 to 2,000 feet 
up to the rise. Coal was taken from bank, as colliery was not producing at 
the time. 

Date of sampling.—May 6, 1908. 


12028. 


A supplementary sample of No. 28 coal, for coking tests. 
Samples of about 100 pounds run of mine coal taken by shovelling 
from the top of a trip of cars as they came from the mine, July 30, 1909. 


No. 34. 


Operator.—International Coal and Coke Company. 

Colliery.—Denison colliery, Coleman, Alberta, situated on line of Crows- 
nest branch of Canadian Pacific railway. 

Sampling.—Sample of 178 sacks from No. 2 seam. Coal is run of mine. 
Small cars cut out of rakes as the trains came out of main tunnel, switched on 
siding, and shovelled into bags. Coal comes from chutes distant as follows 
from mouth of main entry: 4,260 feet, 4,900 feet, 5,100 feet, 5,400 feet, 6,000 
feet, 6,600 feet, as spotted by miners tags on boxes. 

Moisture sample taken from same cars. 

Date of sampling.—May 10, 1908. 


22034. 


A supplementary sample of No. 34 coal, for coking tests. 

Sample of about 100 pounds run of mine coal, obtained by taking one or 
two shovelfuls of coal off the top of each of a series of cars as they came out of 
the mine, July, 1909. 


No. 84 SP. 


Operator.—International Coal and Coke Company. 


12 Sample taken by E. Stansfield. 
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Colliery.—Denison colliery, Coleman, Alberta. | 

Sampling.—Sample of 12 bags, from No. 4 seam, run of mine coal, from 
chutes at following distances from mouth of entry: 790 feet, 840 feet, 1,140 
feet, 3,000 feet, and 5,740 feet. 

Date of sampling.—May 10, 1908. 


2034 SP. 


A supplementary sample of No. 34 SP coal, for coking tests. 

Sample of about 100 pounds run of mine coal obtained by taking one or 
two shovelfuls of coal off the top of each of a series of cars as they came out of 
the mine, July 27, 1909. 


CASCADE COAL FIELD. 
INO@ 25: 


Operator.—The H. W. McNeil Company. 

Colliery.—Canmore mine, Canmore, Alberta. The mine is connected 
with the main line of the Canadian Pacific railway by spur 2 miles long. 

Sampling.—Sample of 150 bags, from No. 1, or Old mine. The coal comes 
from the east workings of the mine. Coal is dumped on grizzly. The lump 
goes over a picking table, three Chinese labourers picking, and the slack 
and lump come again together and are conveyed to bunkers. The sample 
was taken from a bunker, which had just been filled. The coal is, therefore, 
almost run of mine, except for the picking of the lump, which apparently 
constitutes 25 per cent of the coal. 

Moisture sample taken from bunker conveyer. 

Date of sampling.—April 22, 1908. 


INO.» 23. 


Operator.—Bankhead Mines (Limited). 

Colliery.—Bankhead colliery, Bankhead, near Banff, Alberta. Colliery 
is connected with main line of Canadian Pacific railway, by spur 24 miles 
long. 

Sampling.—Sample of 60 bags of pea coal, taken from the bunkers. 
This size of coal goes through #” screen and over ;4”. Cleaned by passing 
over mechanical slater and over Emery picker. 


Date of sampling.—April 21, 1908. 
No. 23 SP. 


Sampling.—Sample of 60 bags the same as No. 23, except that coal is 


Buckwheat No. 1, which goes through ,4” screen and over 3”. 


‘Sample taken by E. Stansfield. 
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This size is cleaned by passing over the slater, but not over the Emery 
picker. 
Date of sampling.—April 21, 1908. 


No. 23 M. 


A sample obtained by mixing together coals No. 23 and No. 23 SP. 
These two coals were sampled separately upon arrival at the testing labora- 
tories; they were then thoroughly mixed together and resampled. 


No: 24: 


Operator.—Bankhead Mines (Limited). 

Colliery.—Bankhead colliery, Bankhead, near Banff, Alberta. 

Sampling.—Sample of 75 bags of coal dust briquettes, taken from the 
bunkers. 

Sample for moisture was taken from the dryer and briquettes were only 
a few hours old. Coal tar is now used for binding material in the proportion 
of about 10 per cent. 

Date of sampling.—Briquettes were made April 20, 1908. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


CROWSNEST COAL FIELD. 
Noval: 


Operator.—The Crowsnest Pass Coal Company. 

Colliery.—Mine No. 3, Michel colliery, Michel, British Columbia. 

The colliery is on the line of the Crowsnest branch of the Canadian 
Pacific railway. 

Sampling.—Sample of 150 bags taken from east level, about 1,200 feet 
from mouth of entry. Coal was cleaned on 2” grizzly and belt 35 feet long, 
with four boys picking. The coal is very friable; 13 cars holding about 2,500 
pounds each, only yielded about 5 tons of commercial lump coal.t 

Moisture sample taken on belt. 

Date of sampling.—April 30, 1908. 


*2031. 


A supplementary sample of No. 31 coal, for coking tests. 

Sample of about 100 pounds lump coal obtained by picking lumps of over 
2” in size off the top of a trip of cars as they came out of the mine, obvious 
slate being rejected. July 27, 1909. 


1 The screenings are sent to the coke ovens. 
2 Samples taken by E. Stansfield. 
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No. 30. 


Operator.—The Crowsnest Pass Coal Company. 

Colliery.—Mine No. 7, Michel colliery, at Michel, British Columbia. 

Sampling.—Sample of 150 bags. 

The coal was cleaned on a 2” grizzly and belt 35 feet long, with four boys 
picking. Sixteen cars, of 2,500 pounds each, gave about 12 tons of commer- 
cial eoal.! 

Moisture sample taken on belt. 

Date of sampling.—April 29, 1908. 


No. 29. 


Operator.—The Crowsnest Pass Coal Company. 

Collvery.—No. 8 mine, Michel colliery, at Michel, British Columbia. 

Sampling.—Sample of 175 bags (about 10 tons) of coal from No. 2 dis- 
trict, the faces of which are about 1,500 feet from mouth of tunnel. Coal is 
dumped on 2” grizzly, passed over belt 35 feet long, four boys picking. Coal 
run into flat car and bagged. The coal is very friable, and 50 per cent goes 
through the 2” grizzly and is used for coke. 

Moisture sample taken from belt. 

Date of sampling.—April 28, 1908. 


2029. 


A supplementary sample of No. 29 coal, for coking tests. 

Sample of about 100 pounds lump coal obtained by picking lumps of over 
2” in size off the top of a trip of cars as they came out of the mine, obvious 
slate being rejected. July 27, 1909. 


zo. 


Operator.—Hosmer Mines, Ltd. : 

Colliery.—Hosmer mine, at Hosmer, on the Crowsnest line of the 
Canadian Pacific railway. 

Sampling.—A sample of 45 bags, run of mine coal, from No. 2 seam south. 

The sample was taken by picking across the face of the seam and shovel- 
ling the coal thus brought down into sacks. The coal was hand picked at 
McGill, only lumps of slate too big to go through a 14” hole being picked out. 

No. 2 seam south is 1,610 feet in main tunnel from mouth; the face from 
which sample was taken was 740 feet in main gangway off main tunnel. 

A moisture sample was taken at the same time by taking a single small 
cut right across the seam, roughly crushing the coal, and sampling into a tin. 

Date of sampling.—July 24, 1909. 


‘ The screenings are sent to the coke ovens. 
>, 3 Sample taken by E. Stansfield. 
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152. 


Operator.—Hosmer Mines, Ltd. 

Colliery.—Hosmer mine, Hosmer, B.C. 

Sampling.—Sample of 45 bags run of mine coal from No. 6 seam south. 

The sample was taken by picking across the face of the seam and shovel- 
ling the coal, thus brought down, into sacks. The coal was hand picked 
upon arrival at McGill University, only lumps of slate too large to pass through 
a 14” diameter hole being removed. 

No. 6 seam south is 3,355 feet in main tunnel from mouth; the face from 
which sample was taken was 450 feet in main gangway off main tunnel. The 
vangway had just passed through a faulted area; the seam was supposed to 
be all right where the sample was taken, but this was not certain. 

A moisture sample was taken at the same time by taking a single small 
cut right across the seam, roughly crushing the coal, and sampling into a tin. 

Date of sampling.—July 24, 1909. 

oe 

Operator.—Hosmer Mines, Ltd. 

Colliery.—Hosmer mine, Hosmer, B.C. 

Sampling.—Sample of 10 bags run of mine coal from No. 8 seam south. 

The sample was taken by picking across the face of the seam and shovel- 
ling the coal, thus brought down, into sacks. The coal was hand picked 
upon arrival at McGill University, only lumps of slate too large to pass through 
a 14” diameter hole being removed. 

No. 8 seam south is 3,790 feet in along main tunnel from mouth; the face 
from which sample was taken was 85 feet in along main gangway off the main 
tunnel. The coal was very faulty where sampled, so that the sample probably 
does not fairly represent the seam. 

A moisture sample was taken at the same time by taking a single small 
cut right across the seam, roughly crushing the coal, and sampling into a tin. 

Date of sampling.—July 24, 1909. 


No. 27. 


Operator.—The Crowsnest Pass Coal Company. 

Colliery.—Mine No. 2, Coal Creek colliery, west of Fernie, British Colum- 
bia. The colliery is connected with the Crows Nest line of the Canadian — 
Pacific railway, by line 5 miles long. 

Sampling.—Sample of 144 bags of commercial screened coal, obtained 
by cleaning on a 2” shaking screen, and picking belt 70 feet long, running 
80 feet a minute. Nine men attend two belts, but usually only one of these 
is running. 


1 Sample taken by E. Stansfield. 
2 The quality of the coal is reported to have improved materially as the gangway has 


advanced. 
8 Sample taken by E. Stansfield. 
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Moisture sample taken from belt. 
Date of sampling.—April 25, 1908. 


12027. 


A supplementary sample of No. 27 coal, for coking tests. 
Sample of about 100 pounds taken from apron of picking table, July 26, 
1909. 


INOw 20! 


Operator.—The Crowsnest Pass Coal Company. 

Colliery.—Mine No. 5, Coal Creek colliery. 

Sampling.—Sample of 151 sacks. Coal is commercial screened coal, 
cleaned on 2” shaking screens, and passed over picking tables. Nine 
men attend two tables, 70 feet long, but usually only one table running. 
Speed of table 55 feet a minute. Sample was run into a box car and bagged. 

Moisture sample taken from belt. 

Date of sampling;—April 25, 1908. 


72026. 


A supplementary sample of No. 26 coal, for coking tests. 
Sample of about 100 pounds taken from apron of picking table. July 
26, 1909. 


SIMILKAMEEN COAL FIELD—GRANITE CREEK. 
Exe No; 1? 


Operator.—A syndicate to explore certain Tulameen coals. 

Colliery.—No. 1 opening, Granite Creek, B.C. 

Sampling.—The face of the best workable bench of coal was carefully 
sampled at the end of a prospecting tunnel a little over 100 feet in from the 
outcrop. 


PN oy 2: 


Operator.—A syndicate to explore certain Tulameen coals. 

Colliery.—No. 2 opening, Granite Creek, B.C. 

Sampling.—The face of the best workable bench of coal was carefully 
sampled at the end of a prospecting tunnel a little over 100 feet in from 
the outcrop. 


12 Sample taken by E. Stansfield. 
3 Sampled by Dr. J. B. Porter, June, 1908. 
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Ex=Noes: 


Operator.—A syndicate to explore certain Tulameen coals. 
Colliery.—No. 4 opening, Granite Creek, B.C. 
Sampling.—The face of the best workable bench of coal was carefully 
ampled at the end of a prospecting tunnel a little over 100 feet in from the 
outcrop. 


NICOLA VALLEY COAL FIELD. 
NOs22: 


Operator.—Nicola Valley Coal and Coke Company. 

Colliery.—Mine No. 1, Middlesboro colliery, near Coutlee, Nicola valley, 
British Columbia. Colliery is connected by a spur with the Nicola Valley 
branch of the Canadian Pacific railway. 

Sampling.—Sample of 140 bags, taken from Jewel seam, near Coal Gully. 
Coal represents fair average of workings, which were only in develop- 
ment stage. Sample taken from bank on which were 600 to 800 tons of coal 
freshly mined. 

Moisture sample was also taken from the bank. 

Date of sampling.—April 18, 1908. 


Nos 22e5: 


Operator.—Nicola Valley Coal and Coke Company. 

Colliery.—No. 2 mine, Middlesboro colliery, near Coutlee, Nicola valley, 
B.C. 

Sampling.—Sample of 10 bags, from bank of No. 2 mine. This sample 
was taken with the view of testing it for coking qualities. No. 2 mine is on 
Coldwater hill, on Rat Hole seam. 

Date of sampling.—April 18, 1908. 


No, 22.M. 
A sample obtained by mixing together coals No. 22 and No. 22 SP. 
These two coals were sampled separately upon arrival at the testing 
laboratories; they were then thoroughly mixed together and resampled. 
VANCOUVER ISLAND, NANAIMO-COMOX COAL FIELD. 


No. 20. 


Operator.—Wellington Colliery Company. 


‘Sampled by Dr. J. B. Porter, June, 1908. 
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Colliery.—Extension mine, Vancouver island. The mine is situated 
inland, and is connected with the shipping wharves at Ladysmith by standard 
gauge road, 13 miles long. 

Sampling.—Sample of 128 bags (10 tons) from the Wellington seam. 
Coal had passed over a 14” screen, and over picking tables, with two Chinese 
labourers picking. Main sample was taken from a car which had just been 
loaded, cut out by the representative of the Department of Mines from a string 
of twelve cars, which were being loaded. 

Moisture sample taken from the picking belt, thirty-five pounds quar- 
tered to small sample. 


Date of sampling.— April 8, 1908. 
No. 2020. 


Supplementary sample of No. 20 coal, for coking tests. 


This sample of about 100 pounds was shipped to Frank, Alta., by” the 
mine authorities, April, 1909. 


NOLS: 


Operator.—Western Fuel Company. 


Colliery.—No. 1 mine, Esplanade shaft, Nanaimo, Vancouver island. 
Sample of 143 bags from the Upper seam, or Southside coal, obtained from 
the diagonal slope, off No. 1 main slope. Coal is soft, and used for steam 
raising purposes. 

Coal cleaned over 2” screen and picking table 35 feet long, on which six 
Chinese labourers were picking. One-half of the sample was obtained from a 
string of five ton cars, and one-half by dumping one five ton car into a bunker. 

Date of sampling.—April 4, 1908. 


No. 2018. 


Supplementary sample of No. 18 coal for coking tests. 
This sample of about 100 pounds was shipped to Frank, Alta., by the 
mine authorities, April, 1909. 


Nowl/: 


Operator.—Western Fuel Company. 

Colliery.—No. 1 mine, Esplanade shaft, Nanaimo, Vancouver island. In 
town of Nanaimo. Coal shipped by water. 

Sampling.—Sample of 134 bags, from workings in lower seam situated 14 
miles from the bottom of No. 1 shaft, and 2,000 feet west from the Protec- 
tion Island shaft. Coal passed over 2” screen, and picking table 35 feet long, 
on which six Chinese labourers were picking. This lump coal is used for 
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domestic purposes. Three-fourths of the sample was obtained from a string 
of five ton cars which had just been loaded, and one-fourth by dumping 
a car in an empty bunker. 


Moisture sample was taken from picking belt. 
Date of sampling.—April 6, 1908. 


INOa2Ae 


Operator.—Wellington Colliery Company. 

Colliery.—No. 4 mine, Cumberland, Comox district, Vancouver island. 
Colliery is situated inland near Comox lake, and is connected with shipping 
wharves at Union bay by railway, 11 miles long. 

Sampling.—Sample of 75 bags, from lower seam at No. 4 mine. This 
mine is entered by slope 14 miles long,and coalcomes from practically all over 
the mine. Coal passes over ?” bar screen 15 feet long, and over picking belt 
40 feet long. This sample was taken on tipple by stopping the belt and 
shovelling coal into the bags. 

Moisture sample was obtained on picking belt during filling of the bags. 
Thirty pounds broken and quartered. 

Date of sampling.—April 11, 1908. 


No. 2155P: 


Operator.—Wellington Colliery Company. 

Colliery.—No. 7 mine, Cumberland, Comox district, Vancouver island. 

Sampling.—Sample of 75 bags from lower seam. Mine is entered by 
slope 800 yards long, and coal sample comes mainly from working in 600 
yard level. Coalis dumped on bar screen ?” to 1”, and passes over belt 70 feet 
long, three Chinese labourers picking. Belt was stopped and coal shovelled 
from it into bags. 

This coal is from same seam as No. 21, No. 4 mine. 

Date of sampling.—April 138, 1908. 


No. 21 M. 
A sample obtained by mixing together coals No. 21 and No. 21 SP. 
These two coals were sampled separately upon arrival at the testing 
laboratories. They were then thoroughly mixed together and resampled. 
VANCOUVER ISLAND, ALERT BAY COAL FIELD, B.C. 


Hx 34) 


Operator.—Pacific Coast Coal Co. 
Colliery. —Suquash mine, Alert bay, Vancouver island, B.C. 
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Sampling.—Sample of 91 bags, supplied by the mine authorities, during 
development. 
Date of sampling.—October, 1909. 


YUKON. 


WHITEHORSE COAL FIELD. 
Exe le 


Operator.—White Pass and Yukon Railway Co., Ltd. 

Colliery.—Tantalus mine, Whitehorse district, Yukon territory. 

Sampling.—Four bags of coal from the upper seam. The cut was 
taken across the face of the seam, all bone, slate, and rock of 4” thick 
and over being discarded. 


“ADC. ye 


Operator.—White Pass and Yukon Railway Co., Ltd. 

Colliery.—Tantalus mine, Whitehorse district, Yukon territory. 

Sampling.—Sample of four bags of coal from the middle seam taken 
across the face of the seam, all bone, slate, and rock of 4” thick and over 
being discarded. 


WD. aise 


Operator.—White Pass and Yukon Railway Co., Ltd. 

Colliery.—Tantalus mine, Whitehorse district, Yukon territory. 

Sampling.—Sample of four bags of coal from the lower seam taken 
across the face of the seam, all bone, slate, and rock of 4” thick and over 
being discarded. 


12.3 Samples taken by D. D. Cairnes, of the Department of Mines. 
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PART IV 


SAMPLING IN THE TESTING PLANT AND LABORATORY. 
By 
tobe PORTERS 


One of the great difficulties met with in any investigation of ore or 
fuel is that of obtaining accurate samples for analysis. The chemist uses 
for his work only a gram, at most, for each determination, or, in other words, 
less than a teaspoonful for a whole analysis, yet this minute quantity must 
represent, and represent truly, a very large quantity of material. In the 
case of coal, for example, the material itself is very irregular in composition, 
consisting in the main part of what we may call coal proper with certain 
more or less constant impurities, and, mixed with this, considerable quan- 
tities of rock, clay, and extremely impure coal. A lump taken at random 
from a lot of commercial coal may be anything from almost pure coal to 
quite pure rock, and, as a matter of fact, it is often difficult, if not impossible, 
even for an expert, to find im a pile of coal or ore any single lump which is 
really representative of the whole. 


The only absolutely perfect way, therefore, to obtain a true sample from 
a large quantity, whether it be one ton or a thousand, is to crush the whole 
to a comparatively fine powder, to mix that thoroughly, and then take out 
a number of smaller portions, which in turn have to be recrushed, mixed, 
and again sampled, and to repeat these operations until a small enough 
portion for the use of the chemist is obtained. In practice such procedure 
is, of course, inadmissible, as it ruins the whole mass for any useful purpose, 
and, therefore, a method must be employed in sampling which will at once 
leave the main part of the material in approximately its original condition, 
and yet secure a truly representative portion for the chemist. 

The subject of sampling has been thoroughly investigated and certain 
definite rules have been laid down as governing the procedure. In brief, 
they recognize the fact that absolute accuracy is impossible, and all that 
need be attempted is to secure as great accuracy in taking the sample as the 
chemist himself will attain in his analytical work. 

The common custom in the laboratory is for the chemist to start with 
a sample of a few ounces in weight, which he grinds to an almost impalpable 
powder, and from this, after carefully mixing it, he takes small portions 
for each determination.. There is for each determination an unavoidable 
error, usually a very small fraction of 1 percent. Starting, then, with this error 
as applied to a portion of say 1 gram, drawn in turn from a lot of a few ounces 
of a certain degree of fineness, it is possible to calculate the corresponding 
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degree of fineness to which a lot of say 100 tons must necessarily be crushed, 
so that say ten tons may be withdrawn from it, with a mathematical cer- 
tainty of introducing no greater error. Again, this lot of 10 tons, after being 
crushed to a certain calculable size, may have one ton safely taken from it, 
and so on until the final small sample for the chemist is secured. It is un- 
necessary to discuss the subject in detail, or to attempt to calculate the 
actual sizes to which each succeeding lot should be crushed before sampling, 
but enough has been said to show that sampling can be done with a high 
degree of accuracy and yet without undue damage to the main part of the 
material. 

As stated in the introduction, all samples from the mines were sent as 
promptly as possible to the laboratories of the Mining Department, McGill 
University, Montreal, and were there prepared for the tests. The equipment 
of the crushing and sampling section of these laboratories comprises :— 

One adjustable Comet rock breaker. 

One Dodge rock breaker. 

One Sturtevant roller jaw crusher. 

One small Blake crusher. 

One set high speed belt driven rolls. 

Two ball mills. 

One Gates sample grinder. 

One Sturtevant sample grinder. 

One revolving drum screen with three fields. 

Two shaking screens with full series of sieves from 3” to 200 mesh, and 
a number of other crushing and grinding machines and screens not used in 
the present investigation. 


The arrangement of the apparatus is shown in Fig. 1. The large 
crushers are mounted on an elevated platform with a steel sampling and 
breaking floor capable of storing and handling 50 tons. They discharge 
through chutes to screens and thence to elevators or to the granolithic sam- 
pling floor at the level of the main ore dressing laboratory. The plant is 
driven by electric motors of 50 H.P., total capacity, and 1s provided witha 
hydraulic lift and with two belt and bucket elevators connecting the crushers 
with rolls and screens.’ 


In the investigation under discussion, the original lots of coal received 
from the field usually ranged between 12 and 5 tons, although in certain 
instances smaller quantities were sent in. The method of sampling was to 
unload the whole of each lot on a cement floor, and to sieve it all through 
a screen of parallel iron bars with 3” open spacing.2, Any lumps which 
were too large to pass the bars were broken with spalling hammers and put 
through. The whole lot was then thoroughly mixed, by shovelling into a 
cone and then flattening out this cone into a flat dise and repeating the opera- 
tion. It was then shovelled to one side, every third shovelful being reserved 


1 The apparatus will be described and illustrated later. 
2 Plates XXVIII to XXX show the method of sampling, with the difference that the 
photographs were taken during a special test when the coal was not broken to 3” at first. 
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and screened through 1”; the oversize being recrushed and the whole lot then 
made into a new and smaller cone, which in turn was flattened and reconed, 
and then again shovelled aside, each third shovelful again being reserved. 
This portion, amounting to about one ton, was then crushed to 4” size, 
and was again reconed and mixed as before, and again reduced, in 
some cases by the old-fashioned method of coning and quartering, but 
ordinarily by withdrawing every third shovel. The successive operations 
of crushing and sampling were continued until a lot of about 125 pounds 
was secured. This was reduced in a Jones riffle with occasional recrushing 
to about 5 pounds which was put in sealed tins and sent to the chemical 
laboratory. The remainder of the riffled sample, amounting to about 120 
pounds, was sacked and set aside as a reserve. The operation above outlined 
is shown in the accompanying diagram. 
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PART V 


MECHANICAL PURIFICATION OF COAL: COMMONLY CALLED 
COAL WASHING. 


BY 


J. B. PORTER 


INTRODUCTION! 


In tracing the development of the coal mining industry of a new country 
we find that the first seams successfully mined are almost without 
exception those which combine large size, good quality, and accessibility to 
markets; and that the mining methods employed, while producing coal at a 
comparatively low cost per ton, are in general very wasteful both of pillar 
coal left underground and of fine material brought to the surface but not 
utilized. 

As the industry develops less wasteful methods are introduced and it 
also becomes necessary to mine seams of poorer quality and small seams 
which, even if good in themselves, produce a poorer coal owing to the unavoid- 
ably greater proportion of fine coal and roof and floor refuse. At the same 
time the consumers of coal become more particular as to the quality of their 
fuel and demand a degree of uniformity in size and a freedom from ash which 
would have been unthought of at an earlier stage. 

To meet the conditions above outlined it ultimately became necessary 
to provide all collieries with screening and sizing apparatus, and later to erect 
washing or purification plants wherever the coal contains undue proportions 
of ash or other objectionable matter. 

All of the great coal producing countries have gone through the process 
of development named,’ Germany leading the way in the “70’s.”” The coal 
as it comes from the mines in the Dortmund and Westphalhan coal fields 
contains only from 20 to 30 per cent of lumps that will stay on a screen 
with holes 3” in diameter. The amount of shale and slate mixed with the 
coal in mining these thin seams is also large, and the coal must of necessity 
be cleaned before it is fit for the market. , 

Both Canada and the United States are extremely fortunate in being 
the possessors of enormous areas of coal lands, and until recently mining 
has been confined, generally speaking, to thick and easily operated seams. 
The proportion of fine and dirty coal made is, therefore, small when compared 
with that produced in mining the thinner seams of European countries, but 


1 The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Messrs. H. G. Carmichael, and 
H. F. Strangways—his assistants in the coal washing investigation—for aid in the prepara- 
tion of this section of the report. 

2 Eng. and Mining Journal, Vol. 89, p. 430. 
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in spite of the comparatively recent development of the coal industries on 
this continent, their growth has been so great that the exceptionally good 
seams are being rapidly depleted and poorer coals requiring cleaning are now 
being mined on a very large scale. Nowhere will better evidence of this 
be found than in Pennsylvania where the enormous iron trade of Pittsburgh 
could never have attained its present size if it had not been for the abundance 
of cheap and excellent coke produced from the coals of the vicinity; yet 
although Pittsburgh can not be said to have long enjoyed the honour of being 
the foremost iron and steel centre of the world, the number of washeries 
either in operation or in the process of erection in its vicinity affords ample 
proof that the problem of coal washing as a preparation for coke making is 
rapidly becoming imperative. 


Turning for a moment from bituminous coal to the anthracite industry 
we have perhaps better evidence of the importance of coal sizing and washing. 
On account of the limited extent of the anthracite fields of the United States 
the necessity for their conservation became evident at a comparatively early 
day and the reckless prodigality of thirty years ago has now entirely dis- 
appeared. All the anthracite mines are now equipped with breakers and 
washeries employed in preparing for the market the smaller sizes of coal 
which were originally discarded as worthless. The enormous piles of culm 
(as the waste of earlier years was called) are all being worked over, and the 
coal saved from this source alone amounted in 1906 to 3,846,500 tons, or 
6-9 per cent* of the total production. 


The supply of good bituminous coal still suffices for nearly all demands 
except those of the iron and steel industry, which requires coke especially low in 
sulphur and ash; there are, however, at the present time in North America, 
a few plants already engaged in washing bituminous coal for fuel purposes, 
and the number is bound to increase in time as it becomes necessary, with 
the increasing demand and the diminishing supply of good coal, to use coals 
which are unfit for the market as mixed, as is already the case with the 
anthracites. Looking at the question from the point of view of a consumer 
who uses considerable quantities of coal for fuel purposes, it can easily be 
seen that the presence of material which has no calorific value must of 
necessity be harmful, both because it takes the place of material which has 
value, and because of the extra labour and transportation, and of the harm- 
ful effects which will ensue from the clinker and ash that such material 
will produce. This is proved to be true by the fact that the increase in 
evaporation following the elimination of such useless material is not in direct 
proportion to its amount, but in many cases greatly exceeds it, as the improve- 
ment both in the nature and quantity of the clinker formed, enables the 
fireman to use the washed coal to better advantage, and at the same time 
renders the firing of the boiler a much easier operation and decreases the loss 


of heat due to cleaning the grates. 
ee 
* See supplement to the Engineering and Mining Journal for March, 1908. 
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Attention is also being directed more and more to the great advantage 
to be gained by sizing non-coking bituminous coals as is already done in the 
case of anthracite. Such sizing, by removing the dust, makes it possible 
to burn even quite fine dry coal on grates of suitable design. Briquetting 
of the extremely fine material is also beginning to be done on a comparatively 
large scale, and this practice is certain to extend greatly, especially in districts 
where the coals do not coke well or when there is little demand for this 
material.! 


In treating the question from the ironmaker’s point of view, the ad- 
vantages gained from washing the coal are even greater. The demand for 
pig iron of a quality suitable for steel manufacture makes it necessary for the 
producers to avoid having injurious elements in their fuel as well as their ores 
and fluxes. The necessity is all the more marked because of the rapid de- 
pletion of the really high grade pure iron ore reserves. To produce iron of the 
best quality it is imperative to keep to the lowest possible limit of sulphur 
content. Certain coals are thus absolutely unfit for metallurgical purposes, 
without washing. As regards the ash in coal or coke for smelting purposes, 
the practical gain due to washing amounts to more even than in the case of 
steam fuels above cited. Any foreign matter introduced into a blast furnace 
requires an extra amount of flux, and consequently an extra amount of fuel 
in addition to that required simply to reduce the ore, and slag off the im- 
purities due to the ore alone. Further, the physical quality of the coke made 
from washed coal is superior to that made from the same coal unwashed 
owing to the smaller size of the coal used and its comparative freedom from 
foreign matter. 


The impurities which exist in coals may be divided into three classes as 

follows:— 
(1) Innate, 
(2) Sedimentary, 
(3) Infiltrated. 

The first of these classes represents chiefly such impurities as the silica 
and alumina originally present in the parent plant. Such impurities cannot 
be removed by any process as they are part and parcel of the coal itself. The 
range of such impurities is surprisingly large. In some cases they amount to 
only about 2 per cent, in others to as much as 7 per cent. The range in specific 
gravity of what may be termed pure bituminous coal is from 1-28 to 1-37, 
and both anthracites and lignites are even more dense. 

The second of these classes represents chiefly the slates, shales, and fire- 
clays formed from layers of sediment deposited during short periods of flood 
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or subsidence in the coal-forming eras. Such slates and shales form partings 
in the coal seams, and when thin or friable are unavoidably mixed with the coal 
in mining. To this class, also, belong fragments of roof and floor. The pro- 
portion of debris of the latter sort will, of course, be greater in the case of thin 
seams and often, also, in the coal from those mines in which coal cutting ma- 
chines are employed. The impurities of this type possess a specific gravity in 
the neighbourhood of 2-5. Finally, in this second class must also be placed 
the intermediate material known as “bone” or “splint” coal. This material, 
which is probably the result of the deposition of sedimentary and organic 
material together, contains innate impurities which can no more be removed 
than those of the coal proper. The percentage of such impurities in bone coal 
varies from 4 per cent to 90 per cent, and its specific gravity ranges between 
say 1-37, the limit for good coal, and 2-5, the limit for slate. The better grades 
of bone coal are, of course, suitable for use and are, in fact, scarcely distin- 
guishable from pure coal. The very poor grades, on the other hand, with 
specific gravity over say 1-55, are really carbonaceous slate or shale and ordi- 
narily almost worthless as fuel. The intermediate grades, while possessing 
some fuel value, are objectionable for reasons already given, but their removal 
presents great difficulty, as coal washing operations depend for their success 
on the differences in specific gravity of the materials to be separated; and 
these are very small in this case. 

The third class of impurities, namely those due to infiltration, are those 
which have been deposited from solutions of percolating waters after the 
formation of the coal bed. To this class belong the carbonates and sulphates 
of hme, barytes, etc, and numerous minerals containing iron, phosphorus, 
arsenic, and sulphur. The most important impurity is, by far, the sulphur, 
which occurs in three forms:— . 

(1) As a sulphide, chiefly as pyrite or sulphide of iron. (2) As organic 
compounds. (8) As sulphates. 

The first of these forms, pyrite, frequently occurs as large balls 
and lenses, and always to a greater or lesser extent as thin plates, scales, and 
small crystals. Its specific gravity, 4-6, is very high, and consequently the 
larger masses offer absolutely no difficulty in removal by a method depending 
upon differences in specific gravities. A great deal of trouble is, however, 
experienced with fine pyrite on account of its tendency to scale and float and 
to stick to the coal. The removal of pyrite is almost as desirable in fuel as 
in metallurgical coals, as it adds very considerably to the production of 
clinker. 

Organic sulphur cannot be removed by any washing process as it is 
definitely combined with the coal itself. While it is injurious in metallurgical 
coals its existence in fuel coals does not detract greatly from their qualities. 

The sulphates are not commonly met with in serious amounts, but when 
they do occur their removal is difficult. In spite of the fact that there is a 
marked difference in the specific gravities of coal (1-3 to 1-38) and calcium 
sulphate (2-3) the flaky form in which it usually occurs and the manner in 
which it sticks to the coal makes this substance very troublesome to remove. 
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The elimination as far as practicable of the sedimentary and infiltrated 
impurities described above constitutes the problem of coal washing. In some 
cases the process 1s comparatively simple and easy. Such cases would be 
those in which the bulk of the impurity is represented by a clean shale or 
slate with little or no bone coal, and with the sulphur present as comparatively 
large lumps or crystals of pyrite. On the other hand certain coals contain 
large quantities of bone and but little clean slate or shale; such coals are 
exceedingly difficult to wash and often the practical gain ensuing is not suffi- 
cient to warrant the expenditure. Then again there is the case of a dirty coal 
in which the impurities run through the whole mass in very thin bands or lines, 
and although it is quite frequently worth while for coking purposes to reduce 
such a coal to a size at which the impurities are unlocked and can, eventually, be 
removed by washing; yet to treat it thus would not improve it for use as fuel 
and might even ruin it, as the resultant fine coal, even if quite pure, would be 
unsuitable for ordinary use. 

Finally, it is usually impossible to use a coal which contains a high 
percentage of organic sulphur for iron blast furnace coke, because even if all 
other impurities are eliminated it will generally retain too large a percentage 
of sulphur. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF COAL WASHING. 


The mechanical purification of coal depends upon the same fundamental 
principles, and in a general way involves the use of the same methods and ma- 
chines as ordinary ore concentration. In both cases the impurities ordinarily 
differ from the valuable material in strength, character, and specific gravity, 
and the purification is effected by a three stage treatment of crushing, sizing, 
and separating. 

Crushing is necessary in order to detach the worthless particles from the 
good and ordinarily is only carried out to a limited extent, as a complete 
separation would necessitate excessive comminution which would be very 
costly and would greatly impair the value of the purified material. In 
practice, therefore, the degree of crushing is determined by economic con- 
siderations, and the material is as little broken as possible to secure com- 
mercially satisfactory results. 

The second operation—sizing—is also one of preparation for the third 
or final operation of separation. In sizing, the actual dimensions of the 
particles are of little importance, and the essential thing is to divide the 
crushed material into graded portions. 

It is a simple matter by washing to separate grains of slate say 4” 
in diameter from pieces of coal of the same size, or even of three times 
the size, say up to #”, and it is equally easy to separate other grains, 
either larger or smaller, from coal particles having similar relative dimen- 
sions. On the other hand, it is very difficult to effect a separation if the 
ratio of sizes is very great—say 1 to 6—and impossible to do so if it is still 
greater. 
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A mass of crushed ore or coal contains lumps of every size from the 
largest which can escape through the crusher down to the most impalpable 
powder, and such a material is quite impossible of separation by washing 
alone; but by sizing it to a ratio of say 1:3 on sieves having openings of 
1”, 3”, 3”, etc., the several portions can easily be separately washed, as no 
one of them will contain grains differmg by more than one-third in diameter. 

The above ratio of 1 to 3 is taken by way of illustration only. If the 
minerals to be separated differ very greatly in specific gravity, an even larger 
ratio will suffice. If they differ but little, the separation ratio will be less. 
The shape of the particles also has a marked influence; for example, if the 
heavy material tends to be flaky the ratio is lowered. If it is in rounder 
grains than the light stuff, the ratio is increased. A knowledge of the min- 
eralogy of a mixture to be washed will make possible an approximate deter- 
mination of the suitable sizing ratio, but the best results can only be obtained 
by experimental work on the material itself. 

Finally, the separation process—which is usually but not always effected 
by washing—is carried out on the graded lots above referred to and results 
in two main products, a concentrate, or heavy material, and a tail, or 
light material. Very frequently an intermediate or middle product is also 
obtained, comprising particles which have not been sufficiently crushed and 
which, therefore, contain adhering pieces of both materials. The middles 
also contain any pieces of minerals of intermediate specific gravity which 
happen to be present, and a certain number of erratic fragments of both 
of the main constituents of the mixture. 

Generally, the middle product is of small amount if the separation is 
simple, the sizing has been carefully done, and the ratio is not excessive; 
but it increases in amount as the sizing becomes imperfect or the mixture 
becomes more complex. As arule, a middle product is unsuitable for 
retreatment on the original machines, but can be separated after further 
crushing and sizing. 

The above remarks apply equally to ore dressing and coal washing, 
but these two operations differ in one marked respect. The valuable mate- 
rial in ores is almost without exception heavier than the rock which contam- 
inates it, and usually the bulk of the waste material greatly exceeds that 
of the enriched concentrate. Ore dressing apparatus is, therefore, designed 
to save a relatively small quantity of heavy and valuable material and to 
discard a large bulk of worthless stuff. With coal, on the other hand, the 
heavy material is worthless, and the ight and bulky overflow from the ma- 
chines isthe portionsaved. In other words, coal washing may be likened to 
ore concentration, in which the concentrates after being collected are 
thrown away, while the tailings are saved. Coal is also notable as being 
the lightest of all important commercial minerals and as having a rela- 
tively low tonnage value and a still lower value per unit of bulk. It is, 
therefore, essential that coal dressing operations be carried out very cheaply, 
and this in turn involves working on a large scale and with a minimum of 
labour. 
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No attempt will: be made in the following pages to give an exhaustive 
statement of the methods of coal dressing, still less of the apparatus em- 
ployed. The history of the development of the process will be briefly sketched 
and then an attempt will be made to describe in a general way a number 
of typical machines which have proved especially useful in coal dressing, and 
a few characteristic washing plants will be outlined. Following this general 
treatment of the subject, there will be a detailed statement of the methods 
employed and of the results obtained in the present investigation of Canadian 
coals. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF COAL WASHING DEVICES. 


The various devices used for the preparation of coal for the market are 
comparatively modern and largely of European origin. In spite of the 
fact that crude appliances for concentration were employed for several centu- 
ries in the metalliferous branches of mining, the first recorded attempt to 
adopt the principles of ore dressing to the cleansing of coal was made in 
Germany in the year 1849. Prior to this no other preparation than hand 
picking and rough sizing were employed, and even these methods were in 
use in only a few places. 

In 1849 the first washing machine was introduced at the Victoria Mathias 
colliery in Westphalia This was a rough type of jig’ and consisted of a 
box with a screen bottom which was moved up and down by hand in water. 
The coal was fed to the machine until the jig box filled with slate and refuse. 
The box was then withdrawn and emptied and the operation repeated. As 
might be expected, the experiment was a commercial failure, owing to the 
high cost of operation. 

In 1851 Berard exhibited a coal washing jig at the exhibition in London, 
and in 1855 he had an improved apparatus shown in Paris, but Syik: 
no commercial attempts were made to wash coal for ten or fifteen years. 
Bar screens were introduced commercially about 1860, and the output of 
some mines was roughly sized into “lump,” “small” and “slack.” Hand 
labour was gradually replaced by steam power, and other improvements, such 
as log washers and power jigs, slowly made their appearance. Nevertheless, up 
to the year 1870, cleaning and sizing machinery was systematically employed 
only in a few cases in which blast furnace coke was required from dirty 
coals. Shaking bar screens, sizing trommels, and travelling belts made their 
appearance about this time. A radical improvement of the jig washer was 
the next advance. The machine was made continuous in its action by the 
introduction of devices for the automatic removal of refuse, and the mech- 
anism for imparting motion to the water was improved. Hitherto this motion 
was derived from a shaft with cams which lifted the plunger and allowed 
it to fall. In 1871 this device was replaced by the eccentric now so largely 
employed, with the result that the apparatus worked much more rapidly 
and economically, 


1 See paper by Jungeblodt in 1902, Coal and Iron Trade Review—“Screening and 
Washing at Dortmund.’ 
2 The apparatus used in coal washing is described and illustr ated later on. 
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In 1873 the first coal washing plant of modern type was built at the 
Prasident colliery, in Westphalia. In this plant the coal was discharged upon 
an inclined screen and the lumps that remained were hand picked. (This 
screen had holes of 3” in diameter.) The discharge from the screen 
was sent to a trommel which made three sizes, smalls, nuts, and 
cobbles. The smalls were used for coke making, and the cobbles 
were cleaned by hand picking. The nuts were sent to another trommel and 
separated into three sizes, each of which was washed in a separate machine. 

In 1873 a plant of the Berard type was erected in the United States 
at Broad Top, Pa.,and the next year a larger plant was built at Johnstown, 
Pa. Simple plants had been employed even earlier near Pittsburgh, but. 
although the United States was thus early in the field very little was done 
for a time and the real development of the process was left to Germany. 

The next improvement was Luhrig’s feldspar jig for washing fine coals, 
which made its appearance in 1875. This introduction of a cheap method 
of treating the fine coal brought with it the problems of how the washed coal 
could be effectually dried and the residue in the wash water recovered. 
The solution of these problems was difficult and involved the use of perforated 
conveyers, hopper shaped settling tanks, and drainage boxes, etc., and the 
methods arrived at, although still employed with only minor improvement, 
cannot be said to be altogether successful. 

One interesting method of removing the dust from coal, first tried in 
1879 at some collieries in Germany, was the use of an air blast or “duster.” 
It was found, however, that the device possessed no special advantage over 
screens, although it has continued in use until now to a very limited extent. 

By the year 1880 all of the essential features of the present methods 
had been introduced, although since then both the washing appliances and 
the buildings, screening and driving machinery, etc., have been greatly im- 
proved; but in spite of the introduction of the various bumping tables and 
improved trough washers, the jig in one or another of its many modified 
- types is still the most widely used washing machine of the present day. 

The first washing plants in America were probably those already re- 
ferred to in the Pittsburgh district and were of the old trough washer type 
used at the same time in England. The first plant of modern type was that 
already referred to at the furnaces of the Kemble Coal and Iron Company, 
in the Broad Top coal region of Pennsylvania. This plant followed the lines 
of the apparatus invented by Bérard, exhibited in London in 1851 and 
in Paris in 1855. All the coal was reduced to a size below half an inch and 
washed in three jigs without sizing. The capacity of the plant was only 12 
tons per hour and the washed coal was used for the production of coke. 
Although great improvements have since been made in the construction of 
the jigs and in other mechanical devices, the essential features of this plant 
were very similar to those most commonly employed at present in America, 
for washing for coke. | 

According to Sir I. Lowthian Bell,! the only apparatus in use in England 


1 See paper by John Fulton in T.A.I.M.E., Vol. I], 1874. 


Plate XXXIV. 


Triumph four roll coal crusher. 
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Fig. 4 (a). Sectional elevation of Stedman 
(Carr) disintegrator. 


Fig. 4 (b). Perspective of Stedman disintegrator with housing raised and 
cages pulled apart. 
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at that time was the simple trough washer. One of the modifications of this 
washer, namely, the Elliot, is widely used in England and on the Continent 
at the present time. 


PRESENT METHODS OF PREPARING BITUMINOUS COAL 


In the following pages an attempt will be made to give a general idea . 
of the various appliances used in modern coal washing operations, without 
attempting to describe them in detail. The machines may best be grouped 
under the following heads: crushing machinery; sizing and _ screening 
machinery; washing apparatus. 


CRUSHING MACHINERY 


Where the cleaned coal is to be used for fuel purposes there are generally 
no crushing arrangements needed, as the lump coal can be sufficiently purified 
by hand picking! and only the screenings require washing. On the other 
hand, where the coal is to be used for the manufacture of coke, the 
whole output of the mine is frequently crushed and washed. The larger 
lumps are usually broken in some type of coarse rolls, either toothed, or 
corrugated.? One of the more recent machines used for this purpose is, 
however, the Bradford breaker, which consists of a large revolving horizontal 
cylinder, the shell of which is made of parallel bars.* At intervals on the 
inside of the cylinder are bolted projections or shelves, running lengthwise 
of the breaker. The coal is fed at the upper end of the cylinder, and is lifted 
on these projections until it falls off as they approach a vertical position. 
The good coal being brittle is easily broken and passes out between the bars, 
while the harder materials such as slate, balls of pyrite, etc., remain unbroken 
and are rejected at the other end of the machine. Thus there is a marked 
selective action in this first crushing stage, which in some cases Is in itself 
sufficient to clean the coal. More commonly a further reduction in size is 
necessary and the broken coal is fed either to fine rolls, disintegrators, or | 
hammer crushers. In some cases the raw coal is fed direct to hammer 
crushers or to disintegrators, the former being a species of rotating 
mechanical flail of recent invention,’ the latter the well-known cage mill 
of Briick and Hubner, Carr or Steadman, and consisting of two or more cylin- 
drical steel cages one within the other, revolving with great velocity, each 
one in the opposite direction to those next it.° 

In coal washing it is unusual to adjust the apparatus in such a way as 
to produce any considerable quantity of middle products, but when such are 
produced and can be successfully treated after a further reduction in size, 
fine rolls are generally used for this recrushing. 


1 See Plates xxxi, xxxii, and xxxili, and Fig. 22. 
* See Plate xxxiv. 

3 See Fig. 2. 

* See Fig. 3. 

* See Fig. 4. 
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SIZING AND SCREENING MACHINERY 


Bar screens, revolving screens or trommels, shaking screens and hydraulic 
classifiers are all extensively used in preparing coal for washing. The general 
practice is to do coarse screening dry, but in cases in which fine screening 
is necessary, a spray of water is frequently used to facilitate the operation and 
to keep the meshes clear. Classifiers or so-called hydraulic sizers were formerly 
used to a considerable extent for the finer sizes, but in many recent plants 
they have given place to screens. 

It is unnecessary to enter into a critical comparison of the different 
kinds of screening apparatus used, and it will suffice to say that the best 
practice inclines to the use of moving bar screens for coarse sizing." In 
the majority of recent plants the medium sizes are screened on riddles or 
shaking screens in preference to trommels or revolving screens, although 
the latter,? often of prismatic section, are still very much used, especially 
for the finer sizes. Below, say }”, coal ceases to be of much value 
except for coking and for large steam plants with automatic stokers, and, 
therefore, screening is too costly to be much used; and when such fine material 
is treated it is usually by hydraulic classifiers such as the Luhrig grading boxes, 
which serve passably well as sizing machines to prepare for subsequent 
treatment. Usually, however, classification and washing are combined in one 
operation, as in the Robinson washer, which is very largely used for medium 
and fine coal. 


WASHING APPARATUS 


Washing machines may be grouped under four heads:— 
(1) Trough washers. 
(2) Continuous ascending current washers or classifiers. 
(3) Intermittent ascending current washing or jigs. 
(4) Bumping and jerking tables. 


Trough Washers 


(1). The trough washer is one of the oldest of ore dressing appliances, but 
the necessity of suspending operations to clean out the riffles is so great an ob- 
jection that the original form is now seldom used. It consisted of a long, 
narrow, inclined trough, with riffles at various intervals, and arrangements for 
stirring the material, either by hand or by mechanical devices. The ore or 
coal was fod with a stream of water at the upper end and the lighter por- 
tion discharged at the lower end, while the heavier particles were caught 
in the riffles. 

The Scaife washer, one of the improved types, possesses, in addition to 
riffles, a set of scrapers which agitate the refuse.? It also possesses a second 
trough, which by means of levers can be brought into operation while the 
refuse is being dumped from the first. It is thus a continuous machine. 


1 See Plates xxxv and xxxvi, and Fig. 5. 
2 See Fig. 6, and Plate xxxvil. 
3 See Fig. 7. 
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Plate XX XVII. 


Jeffrey revolving screens. 


(a) Heavy screen for run of mine. 
(b) Sereen making three sizes. 
(c) Sereen on friction rollers. 


Fig. 6 (a). Concentric conical trommel. 


Vig. 6 (b). Concentric cylindrical trommel. 


Fig 7. Sectional elevation and perspective of Scaife trough washer. 
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The Maclennan washer consists of two troughs side by side and between 
them a smaller trough, slightly lower than the others. The riffles are fixed 
and a set of scrapers at each riffle delivers the refuse to the central trough, in 
which a screw conveyer carries it to the upper end of the machine, where it is 
discharged. ) 

The Elliott washer, which is possibly the best, is extensively used, both in 
England and on the continent.!_ The riffles in this machine instead of being 
stationary move up the trough against the descending current and carry 
the slate and refuse over the top. The whole trough is, in addition, given 
a slight longitudinal vanning motion. 


Continuous Ascending Current Washers, or Classifiers. 


(2). The Robinson washer is the most important machine of the conti- 
nuous ascending current washer type, and is still largely used, although it is a 
comparatively early form.? It consists of an inverted cone, at the bottom of 
which a current of water is introduced. Suspended in this cone is a revolving 
stirrer with winged arms, which causes the water to rotate. The heavy slate 
and shale sink against the rising current and centrifugal force and are drawn 
from below at intervals; the washed coal is carried over the top and re- 
covered on finely perforated draining screens. The machine does good and 
cheap work on medium sizes of coal, but is unsatisfactory with the very fine 
sizes. It is seldom so clean as a jig in its separation but is usually much 
less costly to operate. 


Intermittent Current Ascending Washers or Jigs. 


(3). While there are many different types of jigs employed in coal washing, 
they differ from ore dressing jigs only in the details of construction. In all of 
them the coal is fed to a sieve immersed in water. In the earlier forms the 
sieve is rapidly lowered and raised; in the more recent designs the sieve is fixed 
and the water is given a rapid pulsating movement. In both the effect is to 
lift both coal and refuse during the first half of each period and to let them 
settle, or even suck them back to the sieve in the second half. The coal being 
much lighter than the refuse rises more rapidly and descends less readily, and 
as the pulsations are very frequent the whole mass of material is quickly strati- 
fied, the heaviest and largest lumps of refuse resting on the screen, the inter- 
mediate and smaller material above it and the coal on top. Fresh material 
is continuously fed at one end with an ample supply of water and as soon as the 
jig is filled clean coal begins to overflow with the surplus water at the other end 
and can be recovered, drained, and stored. The slate and bone coal accumu- 
late on the sieve to whatever depth is found most effective, say 2” to 4”, 
and then further accumulations are drawn off as fast as they collect by siphon 
discharges or other automatic devices. 


1 See Fig. 8. 
2 See Figs. 9 and 10. 
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There are two main types of jigs, viz.:— 
(a) Piston jigs. 
(b) Pan, or movable screen jigs. 

The piston jig consists essentially of a hopper bottomed box filled with 
water and divided at the top by a longitudinal partition.1 About 10” below 
the top on one side is a fixed screen, while in the other is a plunger which 
is moved up and down by suitable mechanism, thus forcing the water up 
through the screen on the down stroke and sucking it back on the up stroke. 
The coal is fed at one end of the screen compartment and the pulsations cause 
the material to stratify more or less completely, as already explained, as it 
moves from one end to the other. The coal being lighter rises to the top and 
overflows at the end of the jig, and the heavier impurities are drawn off by 
some suitable arrangement at the screen level. A certain proportion of fine coal 
and impurity, termed “hutch,” finds its way through the screen and collects 
in the V shaped bottom of the box. A continuous flow of water is intro- 
duced with the coal at the feeding end, and, in some cases, provision is also 
made for the introduction of water below the screen. The first named water 
supply is often termed “over water,” and tends to neutralize somewhat the 
force due to the down stroke of the plunger, while the second, or “under 
water’’, increases the force due to the down stroke and decreases that due to 
the suction or up stroke. 

The manner in which the refuse is removed from the bottom of the screen 
varies with the type of jig employed, sometimes the discharge is made conti- 
nuous, sometimes it is regulated by a hand-controlled gate. The hutch is 
removed in the same way, or by means of a screw conveyer. 


The apparatus above described comprises a one compartment jig and 
suffices for washing coarse material in all ordinary cases. When the im- 
purities are difficult to separate, or when fine coal has to be jigged, it is 
usually found necessary to place two more jigs in series, or in ordinary 
practice to build them together as two or three compartment machines. The 
action is precisely the same as in a one compartment jig except that the 
coal, as it overflows from the first compartment, goes to the second and is 
further cleansed, and so on. 


The essential point of difference, however, in the various types of jigs, 
is that of the plunger mechanism. With many coals, especially when the 
sizing is not close, the effect of the suction stroke is advantageous, as it aids 
in the removal of the smaller pieces of refuse by sucking them down the 
interstices between the larger pieces. Strong suction, is, however, usually 
a disadvantage where the material as sent to the jig has been sized between 
close limits. The effect of the suction stroke can be lessened by the use of 
“slow return” mechanisms insvead of simple eccentrics. Of these probably 
the best known are the slide and cam mechanisms shown in Fig 13 of the 
experimental jig at McGill. Both give a rapid down stroke followed by a 
slow return stroke. The same effect is produced by means of double eccentric 


See Figs. 11, 12, and 13. 
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Fig. 9. Sectional elevation of Jeffrey-Robinson washer. 
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Sectional elevation of Jeffrey-Robinson washing plant. 
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Fig. 10. 
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Fig 12 (a). Vertical section Luhrig nut-coal jig. 
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Fig. 12 (b). Vertical section Luhrig 
small coal jig with feldspar bed. 
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Fig. 13. Large experimental two compartment jig, with three interchangeable piston mechanisms, Department of Mining and Ore Dressing, McGill University, Montreal. 
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gears and by many other means. In some cases the plunger is fitted with 
valves which open on the return stroke, thus reducing the suction to any 
desired extent. The plunger motion of the New Century differential motion 
jig (Fig. 14) is produced bya cam acting against a roller which lifts the plunger 
and at the same time compresses a spring against a fixed beam. When the 
high point of the cam passes the roller, the spring immediately forces the 
plunger downwards with a quick stroke which is easily adjusted. The 
plunger itself is surrounded by a rubber flap which opens on the ascending 
stroke and closes on the descending, thus doing away almost entirely with 
suction effects.. Another well known type is the Diescher jig, which 
differs from the others mainly in that the plunger is directly below the screen. 
One of the most successful of modern coal jigs is the Baum.’ It differs from 
the ordinary jig in that the pulsation of the water is produced by means 
of compressed air. An air-tight compartment takes the place of the ordinary 
plunger and compressed air is introduced by means of slide valves regu- 
lated by eccentrics. A very elastic, easily regulated stroke can thus be 
obtained. 

The constant motion of the particles in the screen compartment results 
in the formation of a large amount of fine coal by attrition. This stuff 
would work down through the screen but for the layer of refuse on the screen 
bottom, which, being in constant motion, acts almost as a fluid and floats the 
fine coal, thus preventing it from reaching the sieve, which it is fine enough 
to pass through. In order to get thiseffect the bed of refuse must be fairly 
thick, and coarse enough not to go through itself, except as it grinds away 
and is replenished. This layer of refuse is termed the bed, and is absolutely 
essential to the successful working of the machine. In the treatment of 
fine coal it is almost impossible to form a really satisfactory bed from refuse 
‘ alone, as it cakes and compacts. To overcome this difficulty it is customary 
to use a false bed of feldspar uniformly sized. The screen mesh is in this 
case sufficiently large to allow the largest particle of impurity in the fine 
coal to pass through, but not large enough to permit the passage of the 
feldspar. The refuse works its way through the interstices of the feldspar 
and through the screen into the hutch box, but the fine coal being lighter 
is floated off as already explained. This artificial bed may be used with 
advantage on many kinds of jigs, but perhaps is more freely used by Luhrig 
at present than by other makers. 

The characteristic feature of the movable screen type of jigs, of which 
the Stewart is a good modern example, consists of a basket or box witha 
screen bottom hung in a tank of water from eccentric-driven suspension rods 
which impart to it an upward and downward movement and at the same 
time give it a slight end swing. The water is thus forced back and forth 
through the screen bottom, lifting the lighter coal and allowing it to be 


1Another jig, the Sheppard, which combines this effect with a sloping bed, is illustra- 
ted in Fig. 15. 

? For descriptions of a number of different types of jigs see Fulton’s “Treatise on 
Coke’’, and Richards’ Text Book of Ore Dressing. 

3See Fig. 12b. 
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carried away by a stream of water over the end of the box, while the heavier 
refuse settles on the screen plate from which it works forward and out into 
the water tank through a valve. A quick down stroke with slow return may 
be obtained as in the ordinary jig, by the use of the slide or cam. While this 
jig is used in The Stewart system of coal washing for the treatment of 
unsized material, coarse and fine, mixed, it seems especially effective for the 
washing of coarse sized coal. It possesses an enormous capacity in the 
sizes in which it is generally built. .The Pittsburgh jig—Fig. 16—is of this 
type. 
Bumping Tables 


The best known washer in this class is the Campbell.' This machine 
consists of a long shallow box so suspended by two sets of iron rods that it 
can swing horizontally in the direction of its long axis. The whole 
machine is sufficiently inclined towards the discharge end to cause the water 
and the washed coal to flow in that direction. The surface of the table is 
covered by a series of deep transverse toothed riffles, set about 3” 
apart, and, with the exception of a few at the washed coal end of the table, 
these are provided with slots leading through to a double bottom. The table 
receives its motion from a special cam and lever arrangement which gives 
it a quick return motion and causes it to strike sharply against a bumping 
post. The coal is fed near the middle of the table, and wash water is run 
on at the head. The effect of the bump is to cause the heavy impurities 
to travel against the current of water to and over the upper end. The 
washed coal is carried by the water over the lower end, while the fine impuri- 
ties are caught by the rifles and settled through the slots at the bottom 
into the refuse box. This table is much used in North America.? 

Another table washer of some importance is the Craig, which has | 
recelved some recognition in England. It essentially consists of a Y-shaped 
table, carried on a four-wheeled bogie. The whole machine is driven against 
a bumping post in much the same way as the Campbell table. It is not by 
any means, however, as widely used as the latter.® 


WASHING PLANTS IN GENERAL 


The chief points to be considered in washing are:— 

(1). To obtain the largest practicable proportion of clean and fairly dry 
coal without undue waste of fuel in the refuse. 

(2). To crush the coal as little as practicable and, whenever practicable, 
to save even such fine coal as is necessarily made. 

(3). To wash the coal in such a way that it can be easily and cheaply 
recovered, drained, and stored for use or shipment. 


1See Fig. 17. 

? For fuller descriptions of the Campbell table see Can. Min. Jour., May 13,.1907, a 
paper by A. P. Scott. Also Eng. and Min. Journal, 19038, Vol. I, p. 708. 

* The Wilfley table shown in Fig. 18 is not used in coal washing but it is included in 
the series of cuts for reasons which will be explained later. 
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(4). To extract the main part of the refuse from the wash water, so that 
the latter may be used again, and when finally discharged may be run off 
without polluting streams or otherwise doing damage. 

(5). To accomplish the above results at the lowest possible cost per ton 
it is necessary to work on a comparatively large scale and to employ auto- 
matic, or nearly automatic machinery as far as possible. 

(6). It is also very desirable, especially in this country, to keep the first 
cost of the plant low and to use apparatus which can be easily and cheaply 
operated, and maintained with a minimum of skilled labour. 

Coals differ very greatly in composition and character, and there is the 
greatest diversity in the actual and comparative values of the different sizes 
and kinds of washed coal produced. The scale of operations and the rates of 
wages also differ greatly in different places. Therefore a number of different 
types of washing plants have been developed, each especially suitable for the 
conditions at some particular place. It is unnecessary to describe any of 
these plants in detail, but the most interesting types will be outlined in the 
following pages. 

It has already been stated that European plants are generally designed 
for the treatment of screenings, and, as the output of the individual pits is sel- 
dom very large, large central alisnitis with capacities of from 100 to 200 tons per 
hour treating the screenings from a number of collieries are the rule in Euro- 
pean countries. 

For reasons that have already been given, washeries are less numerous 
in North America than in Europe, and in the great majority of cases they are 
used exclusively for the preparation of coal for coking, although in some 
places the coal is washed for fuel purposes, in which cases the crushing may 
not be below 24” size. In America, more frequently than abroad, washeries 
are planned to treat the output of a single colliery. Central plants, how- 
ever, are by no means rare, the washery belonging to the Dominion Iron 
and Steel Coal Company, near Sydney, N.S., being a case in point, as it is 
designed to handle the screenings from any or all of half a score of mines 
all belonging to an independent company.' This plant, however, does 
not confine itself to screenings but also crushes and washes large quantities 
of run of mine coal, the maximum size going to the washers proper being 
under {”. Two plants in particular which wash screenings alone from one 
or more collieries, are those of the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company at 
North Sydney, and the Lille plant in southwestern Alberta. Both these 
plants wash, chiefly for coke, and there is in the former case a preliminary 
crushing to 4” before Sasiitive 


DESCRIPTION OF TYPICAL WASHING PLANTS. 


Modern washing systems differ considerably in the degree of sizing or 
classification the coal receives, and the thoroughness of the washing depends 
mainly upon the closeness of ihe sizing. The more nearly uniform the size of 


' These companies are now amalgamated. 
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the coal sent to a washer, the better is the elimination of the impurities. In 
fact, as already pointed out, where there is a considerable quantity of bone 
coal present, satisfactory washing cannot possibly be accomplished without 
close sizing. On the other hand, the larger the number of the sizes made, the 
more complicated and expensive is the plant. This sizing ordinarily precedes 
washing, but may under certain conditions follow it, and as this introduces 
radical differences in treatment, washing systems may conveniently be classi- 
fied under two heads:— 

(1). Those which size before washing. 

(2). Those which wash first, then size, and finally re-wash the smaller 
material. 

The makers of plants in the first class claim a more efficient washing with- 
out undue cost (provided the installation be large enough); while those in the 
second claim lower costs, both of plant and of operation, and a marked de- 
crease in the loss due to breakage as the material is handled less on its passage 
through the washer. 

A short description of some standard types of washeries in Europe and 
America will probably serve best to show these and other important differences 
in design. 

Among the best known designers and builders of the first type of washery 
are :— 

Schuchtermann and Kremer (Germany). 

Humboldt (Germany). 

Luhrig (Germany). 

Coppée (France, Belgium, and England). 

The Hardy Pick Company, using the Elliott washer (lingland). 

Stein and Boericke (America). 

The Link Belt Manufacturing, who use modified type of Luhrig 
washer (America). 

Amongst those building the second type are:— 

Baum (Germany). 
The Pittsburg Coal Washer Company, using the Stewart system in 
America. 

There are other types of plant which do not belong strictly to either of 
these two classes. Of these the best known are the old but standard Robinson 
Ramsay washeries made in America by the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
and the more recent Campbell table which, on this continent, is installed by 
Heyl and Patterson of Pittsburgh. 


Washeries of the First Class 


(Size first, then wash.) 
(A) Dortmund * 
A plant built by Schuchtermann and Kremer at the Monopol colliery, 
Dortmund. This plant, whichis diagrammatically outlined on page 179, has a 


1 See paper by Jungeblodt, 1902, Iron and Coal Trades Review, Vol. 65, p. 1173. 
Screening and Washing at Dortmund. 
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WASHER (A) SCHUCTERMANN, DORTMUND 


COAL 
Tipple Tipple 
Seer Screen 
Smalls Cobbles Mixed Coal Smalls 
Picking Band Dirt Pickike Band 
Belt Elevator Belt 
Truck res Trdck 
Belt 
he 
Elevator 
Screens 
Fine Coal Nuts 3”—-13” Nuts 12”-34” 
Satan Washer Washer 
Clean Coal Dirt Clean Coal Dirt Dirt Clean Coal 
and Water 
Settler Refuse 
Heap 
Washer 
Coal Dirt Shaking Screen 
Tower Nuts Nuts Nuts Nuts 
Coal Water an it ah Bin 


Pump well 


Water 


Pump back to washer. 


Sludge mixed 
with fine coal 
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capacity of 100 tons of screenings per hour. The coal is sent from 
two tipples to a fixed screen, making in one case lumps (over 3”) and 
smalls, and in the other mixed coal for special work, and smalls. Both lumps 
and mixed coal are hand picked and loaded direct into railway cars. 

The smalls in both cases go to a stock bunker and are there mixed with 
the smalls from other shafts. They are then discharged on a screen which 
makes fine coal (under 2”) and nuts. The fine coal passes to the 
washer and thence to the drying tower, where water is drained off, and the 
coal sent to coke ovens. The nuts are separated into two sizes, and sent to 
two different washers, passing thence to shaking screens where they receive an 
additional sizing. They are then shot into storage bins through special 
chutes without being dropped and further broken, The slates from the nut 
washers go straight to the refuse bin, while those from the fine coal washers 
are re-washed in a separate machine. The wash water from the draining 
tower (fine coal) and the draining screens (nut coal) is collected and partly 
cleared in a settling tank and is then sent by a centrifugal pump back to the 
washers. The nuts preparatory to shipment receive a final sousing with 
water to clean them of any adhering fine coal, and this water is sent to the 
fine coal draining tower. 

This plant reduces the ash from about 18 per cent in the raw coal to 4 
per cent in the washed product, the inherent ash being low and the slate high 
in quantity. 

(B) Dortmund! 


A Humboldt plant built for the Scharnhorst colliery, Dortmund. 
The amount of coal handled is 1,500 tons per day of 10 hours, of which 500 
tons of cobbles are sold unwashed, while the remaining 1,000 tons under 3” 
are washed. The coal is sent from three tipples, in one case over a 
smooth chute to be sold unscreened, in the second case by another chute to 
a 3” screen, and in the third case, to a screen which can be altered in size 
to suit the demand. The lumps, the unscreened, and the partly screened 
coal fall on picking belts where the lump dirt is removed by hand. 
The smalls (all below 3” in size) fall into a storage bin from which 
they are lifted by an elevator to the sizing screens, which make five 
sizes of nuts, from 3” to *”, and one of fines, including all under =" 
The nut coals are washed in single compartment jigs and pass thence to 
draining screens; each size is then discharged into a separate bin, through 
a special chute designed to minimize breaking. The fine coal is washed in 4 
two compartment jigs and passes with the wash water to draining pits which 
are 12 in number, with a total capacity of 1,200 tons. Seven pits are filled 
in one shift with about 675 tons of coal, which leaves five pits free at the 
beginning of the next shift, so that those charged have time to drain. 
The water from the pits passes to settling tanks located outside the building 
and when clear enough is used over again. The nuts receive a final sousing 
to clean them of the fine coal, and the water passes from this operation to 


* See paper by Jungeblodt, Iron and Coal Trades Review, 1902, Vol. 65, p. 1173. 


TRANSVERSE SECTION, —— 


Fig. 19. Elevation and plan of a 350 ton capacity Sheppard washery. 
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WASHER (B) HUMBOLDT, DORTMUND 


Coal Tipple Coal Tipple Coal Tipple 
Screen Sereen 3” Screen 
Lump Fines Lump Fines 


Picking Belt Picking Belt Picking Belt 
Run of Mine Dirt Lump Dirt Lump Dirt 
(Market) (Waste) (Market) (Waste) | (Market) (Waste) 
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Elevator 
Screens 
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Coal Dirt 
| (Waste) Washer 
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(Market) Washed Coal Dirt 
Elevator 
Washer 
a 
Coal Dirt 
(Waste) 
Elevator. 
Drainage Bins 
——_H€ 
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Sludge | Water 
(Coked or wasted, depending (Returned to 
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the draining pits. The fine coal is sent to the coke ovens, and the nuts, if 
intended for coke making, are sent to a disintegrator and the crushed coal 
mixed with the fines in the drying pit. The hutch product of the jigs, 
and the fines from the draining screens, are re-washed in two special two- 
compartment jigs and the product added to the fine coal. The sludge 
from the settling tanks is added to the fine coal in the draining pits. 

This plant reduces the ash from about 18 per cent in the raw coal to 
about 4 per cent in the washed product. 


(C) Bothwell Castle! 


A plant, of German design, at the Bothwell Castle collieries, Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, output about 60 tons per hour of washed coal. The coal is separated 
into lumps and smalls on a 2” screen; the proportion passing this 
screen 1s about 55 per cent of the total coal sent to the washer. The lumps are 
hand picked, the smalls are sent to a trommel which makes six sizes, viz., 2” to 
at a" tog", 4” tog", 4” to 14” 12% to 18” -and 18” to 2”) ‘The frstraen 
sizes are sent to jigs with feldspar beds, and the other four sizes are washed in 
ordinary jigs. The large coals are drained on screens and given a final sousing 
preparatory to shipment. The fines under 1” are sent to a settler, from 
which they are removed by a scraper conveyer and then allowed to drain. 
They are used in the colliery boilers to raise steam. The waste water is 
stored in a tank where it settles for 5 to 8 hours when the washing is 
stopped at night. This tank gradually accumulates fireclay and other 
impurities which do not settle well and it is, therefore, discharged from time 
to time and refilled with fresh water. All water before final discharge is 
sent to outside settling ponds to avoid polluting the neighbouring streams. 
The washery was installed at a cost of $70,000, and resulted in an increase of 
11 per cent in the average sales price of the coal, and an assured instead of a 
precarious market; the ash being reduced from 18 per cent to 5 per cent. 


(D) Polnisch Ostrav? 


A plant installed at Count Wilezek’s colliery, Polnisch Ostrau, Austria, 
by the Hardy Patent Pick Company of Sheffield, using trough washers. All 
the screenings below 14” are made into four sizes and sent to Elliott trough 
washers. The coal then passes to shaking drainage screens. It is then 
sent to disintegrators and thence to draining towers. No mention is made 
of sludge recovery. 


(LZ) Sydney Mines? 


A plant designed by Stein and Boericke of Philadelphia for the Nova 
Scotia Steel and Coal Company at Sydney Mines, Cape Breton: capacity 
90 tons per hour. <A plant of similar character is illustrated in Fig. 20. 


* See digest of the Royal Commission on Coal Supplies of England. The plant illus- 
trated in Fig. 19 is of this type, except that the hand picking feature is omitted. 

* See Colliery Guardian for 1903, p. 186, “Coal Washing Plant.” 

* A paper read by C. L. Cantley before the Can. Soc. of (. E., March, 1908. 
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Fig. 20. Elevation and plan of Stein and Boericke washery. 
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The material treated consists of screenings which include so much 
fireclay and other rubbish that the proportion of ash is from two to three 
times as great as in the seam proper. The washed coal is all made into coke 
for blast furnace. The screenings are first sent to coarse rolls, then to a 
shaking screen with 4” perforations. The overs from this screen are 
sent to plain rolls and crushed to 4” size. All the coal is thus re- 
duced to under }”, and passes to bins and thence to a shaking screen 
with 2” perforations. This screening is done wet. The over-size goes 
to 4 coarse jigs and the fines to 4 fine jigs. All the jigs were designed for the 
work in question and use feldspar beds. The washed coal is sluiced to the 
storage bin, while the slate is re-washed in a special jig. The drainage water 
from the washed coal-bin passes to a sludge tank where the fine material is 
settled. This plant does excellent work and is said to reduce the ash 
from about 16 per cent to approximately 4-5 per cent and the sulphur 
from 2-2 per cent to about 1-50 per cent. The total yield is 78 per cent, 
all going to coke ovens. Frequent analyses show the ash content of the 
refuse to be in the neighbourhood of 55 per cent.* 


(F) Big Muddy. 


A Luhrig plant erected by the Link Belt Manufacturing Company of 
Chicago, for the Big Muddy Coal and Iron Company, Herrin, IIl., washing for 
fuel and coke, capacity 100 tons an hour. The coal, unlike that at the coke 
plants already described, receives a preliminary crushing to a size of about 23”. 
It is then sent to storage bins and passes thence to revolving screens making 
five sizes. The two large sizes are sent direct to nut coal jigs, while the three 
smaller sizes are sent to fine coal jigs. Each size is then sent to draining 
screens, passing thence into storage bins. The refuse from the nut coal jigs 
is re-crushed and re-jigged together with the refuse from the fine coal jigs. 
The refuse of this last-mentioned jig then passes to the refuse recovery tank, 
from which it iselevated and sent to the dump. The screenings and water 
from the drainage screen flow to the sludge recovery, which consists of large 
settling tanks in the bottom of which are slowly moving conveyers. ‘The fine 
coal gradually settles and is taken by the conveyer to the boot of an elevator, 
whence it is raised and deposited in the shipping bins. The refuse is taken to 
a similar settler and the clear water from all settlers is used over again. 
This plant is a typical ‘Link Belt”’ washery for preparing coal for use as 
fuel. Out of a total of 42 plants built and equipped either in whole or part 
by this Company, 15 are engaged in washing coal for fuel purposes. 


(G') Greensburg’ 


A Luhrig plant built by the Chicago Link Belt Manufacturing Company 
for the Alexandria Coal Company, Greensburg, Pa., capacity 600 tons per 


1 This coal was washed in the trials. See Summary Record Tables, and Vol. III, 
Appendix I. 

2 See Fig 21 which illustrates a plant of this type. See also Link Belt Catalogue, 
Link Belt Mfg. Co. 

3 See Link Belt M’fg. Co.’s catalogues. 
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day for coke. The coal is broken first in a Bradford breaker and then fur- 
ther reduced to }” in rolls. It is then sluiced to a Luhrig grading box 
which is a form of trough classifier, and the several classified lots are delivered 
each to a different jig, the finer sizes using feldspar beds. All the washed 
coal is sluiced to a tank, from which it is removed by an elevator with perfor- 
ated buckets, thus giving the coal a chance to drain. The overflow from 
this tank goes to a settler and the sludge is recovered. The refuse goes to 
another settler, from which it is removed by a bucket elevator. This plant 
is apparently working more for the elimination of sulphur than ash. 


(H) Aldridge’ 


A plant built by the Link Belt Manufacturing Company for the Montana 
Coal and Coke Company, Aldridge, Montana, capacity 400 tons per day 
for coke. The coal is exceedingly dirty and friable, and contains large 
quantities of fireclay, slate, and bone coal. It is sent first to a breaker reduc- 
ing it to 4”. Thence it passes to two grading boxes and from the 
grading boxes is discharged to two batteries of feldspar jigs. The clean 
coal goes to a draining screen of #” mesh, and is there sprayed to 
clean it thoroughly. The coal passing the meshes of the draining screen 
drops into a settling tank and is recovered by means of the sludge elevator. 
The refuse from all the jigs is re-washed, and the coal recovered is treated 
as an intermediate product suitable only for fuel purposes. The fireclay 
gives great trouble on account of its tendency to form an emulsion with the 
water; consequently the wash water is renewed every two or three days, 
instead of once a week, as is the custom in many washeries. The three 
products of this washery are:— 


Washed coal for coke ...... —=61 per cent 10 to 11 per cent ash. 
Intermediate coal for fuel . — 3 per cent 18 to 20 per cent ash. 
Retiise ye:s0 were te eae —=36 percent 60 to 68 per cent ash. 


(1) Couhuila? 


A plant treating one of the upper Cretaceous coals of the southwestern 
States, capacity 30 tons an hour, at Couhuila, Col. The coal is dirty and 
shows 8-35 per cent of inherent ash. The rest of the impurity is present as 
thin flakes of spar, slate, etc. The coal is first run over two screens of 14” 
and 3” respectively, and the material over 14” is hand picked, 
but not otherwise treated. The coal between 14” and 2” is crushed 
in rolls to ?” and added to the other fines, which are then sized on 3”, 4", 
rt’, ¥", and 4” screens, thus making four sized products and one lot of 
fines below ,;”. Each of the four sizes is washed in separate jigs, 
and the washed coal sluiced to draining screens discharging into storage bins. 


* See Mines and Minerals for 1903, p. 228. 

* See E. Tuttie’s paper, Vol. 17, School of Mines Quarterly, and Fulton’s Treatise on 
Coke. This is evidently a difficult coal to purify as the screening plant is unusually 
elaborate, and the jigs work on finer stuff than usual, yet the over-all results are not as 
good as in many other plants. 
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Fig. 21. Side and end elevations of a Luhrig washery. 
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The coarse jigs treating 4” to #” are arranged so that it is possible to 
draw off a middle product at a point midway between the lower refuse and 
the upper coal. This middle product is sent to. another set of rolls and still 
further reduced in size and finally re-washed. The water and coal passing 
through the drainage screens fall into a settling tank, from which the sludge 
is recovered by means of a drag conveyer. This sludge is delivered to the 
discharge end of the draining screen, whence it passes to the storage bins. 
The finest size of coal from 0” to ¥” is sent to a two-compartment 
classifier and passes thence to two jigs. All the jigs treating material below 
1” have feldspar beds. The ash in the screenings is reduced from 17-3 per 
cent to 10-24 per cent. 


(J) Hosmer 


A plant built for the Hosmer Mine Ltd., at Hosmer, B.C., in the Crows- 
nest pass, by The Roberts and Schaefer Co. of Chicago. 

The tipple is of steel with corrugated metal sides and roof. The coal 
is brought from the mine in 2 ton mine cars hauled by electric locomotives, 
and is tipped by a Phillips cross-over dump to a steel box which feeds a shaking 
screen 6 feet X 16 feet with ?” holes. 

The lump coal goes from the screen to steel picking belts and thence 
to storage bins of 2,400 tons capacity. 

The slack from the 2” screen will no doubt ultimately be washed, 
but at present it is of sufficiently good quality to go direct to the slack bins 
by drag conveyer, and thence by tramway to the coke ovens’. 


Washeries of the Second Class 


(Wash first, then size.) 
(K) Gladbeck? 


A Baum plant at Gladbeck colliery in Westphalia, for an output of 
100 tons per hour. The coal is sent first to screens with 3” holes, making 
lumps and smalls. The lumps are picked by hand and the smalls are all 
sent toa Baum air pulsator jig. Thence they pass to a trommel which makes 
as many sizes above }” as required for the market. (The nut coals are fed 
to the storage bin by spiral chutes specially designed to prevent breakage.) 

The washed coal below 4” is sent to a second jig and the re-washed 
coal delivered to a draining conveyer discharging into storage bins. All 
water from washing and draining is clarified in settling tanks and the sludge 
drawn off and either added to the fine coal or else wasted, according to its 
analysis. The fine coal goes to coke ovens, and the coarser sizes to the 
market, or the coke ovens, as the demand requires. The flow sheet on 


1See H. H. Yuill’s paper, Vol. 13, p. 230, Journ. Can. Min. Inst. 

2Plate xxxiii and Fig. 22 illustrate an excellent but somewhat different arrangement 
of tipple. 

3 See Iron and Coal Trades Review for 1903, Vol. 67, p. 247, “Coal Washing”, and 
Colliery Guardian, Nov. 6, 1906. 
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page 187 shows the ordinary procedure in a Baum system, together with 
possible combinations suitable for refractory coals. 


(L) Masontown' 


A plant built by the Pittsburg Coal Washer Company for the Bessemer 
Coal and Coke Company, Masontown, Pa., washing for coke, capacity 60 
tons an hour, using the Stewart system. 

The coal is sent to a Pennsylvania hammer crusher which reduces it 
to a maximum size of }”. Thence it passes to two Stewart jigs without 
any preliminary sizing. The overflow from the jigs discharges on to a 
perforated plate with }” holes, and is taken thence to the storage bins 
by means of a scraper conveyer. The coal and water passing through the 
t’ holes are delivered by a screw conveyer, together with the refuse 
and hutch from the two jigs, to an elevator, which delivers to a third, or 
re-wash jig. The fine coal overflowing from this jig falls to the boot of an 
elevator which carries it to the storage bins. The slate and refuse are re- 
moved from the last jig and fall to the boot of an elevator with perforated 
buckets, which delivers to the refuse bin. The plant is exceedingly simple | 
and requires the attention of only two men, one engaged in firing the boilers 
and the other in operating the slate gates of the jigs, etc. The raw coal 
is stated to contain 12-48 per cent ash, the washed coal 7-8 per cent; the 
sulphur in the raw is 2-58 per cent, which is reduced to 1-41 per cent in the 
washed coal. 


(M) Howe? 


A plant built by Heyl and Patterson at Howe, Indian Territory, U.S.A., 
using four Campbell tables, each table washing about 20 tons of screenings 
per hour for coke. 

The screenings, which comprise all coal below 14”, are sent to a 
Williams’ disintegrator and there reduced to about 4” as maximum 
size. They are then sent to the Campbell tables and the washed 
product is conducted to the boot end of a sludge tank, whence it is removed 
by a bucket elevator. The fine coal held in suspension gradually settles at 
the other end of the sludge tank. A slowly moving scraper travelling close 
to the bottom of the tank gradually works the fine settled material to the boot 
of another elevator (sludge), from which it is removed. Heavier particles 
of this material settling in the bottom of the boot are drawn off by a pipe. 
The clarified water is pumped back and used over again in the washery. 

At another plant built by the same Company, the total output of coal 
from two mines (about 2,000 tons per day) is crushed first in a Bradford 
breaker to about 1” size and then in rolls to about 4”. The coal 
then passes to a set of Campbell tables and thence for a re-wash to another set 
and is finally delivered to large settling tanks, where it is allowed to drain for 


* For a similar plant see paper by Floyd W. Parsons in 1908. Eng. and Mining Journal. 
* Mines and Minerals for 1903. 
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Section of coal tipple of Springfield Collieries Co. 
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BAUM SYSTEM 


(With modifications occasionally used.) 


Coal from Mine 


Screen 3” 
Coarse Coal Small Coal 
Picking Belt Baum Coarse Jig 
Good Coal Waste Washed Coal Waste 
(Market) (Note 1.) and Overflow 


Sizing Trommel 


Coarse Nuts Medium Nuts Small Nuts & Bone Fines 
(Market) (Market) 


Crusher 
(Note 2.) 


Baum Fine Jig (Note 3.) 
Clean Small Coal Waste Overflow 
Settling Tank 


Sludge Water 
(Note 4.) (Used again) 


Note 1. 


Ordinarily wasted. If contains enough coal it goes to crusher for 
re-treatment. 


Note 2. 


This treatment of bone coal is usually omitted—is only followed if 
quantity is large. 


Note 3. 
This jig may have a feldspar bed. 
Note 4. 
The sludge may be saved or wasted, depending on its quality. 
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3 or 4 days. The excess water from these tanks is pumped and used over 
again. The settling tanks, which are six in number, are emptied by a trav- 
elling bucket elevator which can be moved from tank to tank.! 


(NV) Pratt Mines? 


A Jeffrey Robinson plant, capacity 400 tons per day, at No. 2 Slope, 
Pratt mines, Alabama, washing screenings for coke.* 

The screenings (all below 2”) are delivered by a conveyer to two Ro- 
binson washers. The washed coal as discharged passes over draining screens 
and is delivered to bins, and the water passes to a Ramsay sludge tank, where 
the fine impurities are settled. The clear water is pumped back to the washer 
to be used over again. 


The raw coal assays on an average 9-98 ash and 1-48 sulphur, and the 
washed coal 5-78 ash and 1-25 sulphur. An average analysis of the washed 
coal over 3” is 5-16 ash with 1-27 sulphur, and that under 2” contains 
8-52 ash and 1-40 sulphur, showing that the Robinson washer is more suitable 
for coarse than fine coal, unless the fine coal is much more impure, which is 
not improbable. The pure coal contains about 3 per cent of inherent 
ash and about 0-8 organic sulphur. The extreme simplicity and low cost of 
operation make this type of plant eminently suitable for certain coals. It is 
doubtful whether it could compete with the more elaborate jig and table 
plants in the treatment of bony coals and those which require fine crushing 
to fully unlock the impurities. 


There are a large number of plants of this type operating in the central 
and southern portions of the United States and some few in other parts of 
the country,® nearly all of them working on screenings, the washed coal 
being used for coke. 


DISCUSSION ON THE PLANTS ABOVE DESCRIBED. 


The above abbreviated descriptions of plants are intended to give only a 
general idea of the various systems employed in various places. Lack of 
space forbids detailed descriptions which, however, can be found in great 
numbers in the technical journals.6 One point is fully borne out by even 
these short descriptions, namely, that no particular type of plant is suitable 
for any and every coal. Take for instance the European examples given, 
all of which are engaged in washing screenings without crushing. The 
proportion of ash is always large, say from 14 percent to 18 percent. No 


* See also a paper by A. P. Scott in Can. Mining Journal for 1907, May. 

> See a paper by J. J. Ormsbee in Tr. Am. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. xxv, pp. 113 and 990. 

*Figs. 9, 10 and 28, illustrate plants of this type. 

“See Fig. 24. 

°The plant used by the Dominion Coal Company at Port Morien was a Robinson 
Ramsay containing 4 washers. This plant has recently been destroyed by fire. 

° For a bibliography of conl washing, See Tr. Am. Inst. Min. Eng. Vol. xxxvii, p. 256. 
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large coal is crushed, as, with one exception, it is to be used for fuel purposes. 
In the exceptional case of the Polnisch Ostrau plant, the coal is washed as 
large as possible and afterwards disintegrated for coke. Compare these plants 
with the Big Muddy plant at Herrin, Ill., where all the coal from the minet, 1s 
crushed to nut size preparatory to washing for fuel purposes. Take again he 
Stein and Boericke plant at New Glasgow, the Link Belt plant at Alexandria, 
the Stewart plant at Masontown, and the Campbell plants in the same 
region and in Nova Scotia, all engaged in washing for coking purposes. In 
all of these cases the coal is reduced to a size below #”, and in the last- 
mentioned case even smaller. 


Why should there be this difference? It is cheaper, simpler, and in some 
cases little less effective to wash large than small coal, and the storage ca- 
pacity needed is much less for the former, as the large coal drains so much more 
quickly. The answer is that the character of the coal is different. Fine crushing 
is absolutely essential in the plants last mentioned, as all are engaged primarily 
in the elimination of sulphur rather than ash, and the removable sulphur 
is present as small crystals of pyrite. The matter of the degree of crushing 
is, therefore, one which deserves special consideration. First of all, it 1s out of 
the question to crush very small with coals intended for the fuel market. 
Then there is the necessity already mentioned of large storage capacity to 
permit of sufficient drainage of fines before sending the coal to the coke ovens. 
Lastly, there is the so-far commercially unsolved problem of economically 
treating and afterwards utilizing the fine material, generally called sludge, 
with its attendant difficulty of cleaning the wash water before re-using. 


Generally speaking, material below 30 mesh 1s not improved at all in its 
passage through a washery. The jig is certainly not capable of economically 
treating such fine material, and while 1t may stand more chance of improve- 
ment on a bumping table, the present practice of sending unsized material, 
say from 14” to nothing, to any single machine, cannot give satisfactory 
results. This point is well brought out by W. McD. Mackay, in a paper on 
slack washing, in which it is shown that in the majority of cases the sludge 
saved is as high, or higher, in ash than the original coal, although it is 
occasionally much purer. In some tests of a number of Nova Scotian coals 
the writer found the same to be the case. As the amount of such sludge 
is frequently large, attempts are often made to save it, either by filtering 
the water through a layer of larger coal, or else by recovering it by settling 
in the sludge tank. In nearly all such cases material is added to the 
washed lump coal, which is as high or higher in ash than the original coal. 
In addition it is this fine material which dirties the wash water and necessl- 
tates the use of large settling tanks, and, in this connexion, an important 
point has not received sufficient attention in many plants, namely, that It 
is very desirable to use clean water as far as possible. 


Another point of decided importance is the degree of crushing by which 
coal will benefit. For each coal there is some point below which the 


1 Trans. Inst. of Mining Eng., 1903. 
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advantages gained by unlocking the fine impurities by fine crushing are more 
than offset by the disadvantages due to the impossibility of efficiently utilizing 
the large quantity of fine material thus produced. It has been suggested 
that the fines be removed before washing and added dry to the washed coal, 
or else used under boilers in and near the plant. The cleaning of fines by 
means of an air blast has also been attempted, but the process cannot be said 
to be altogether successful. It is out of the question to recommend any 
standard method of treatment of such material. It might be advisable, how- 
ever, In many cases where the smallest market size now made is }”, to make 
another, say ;;” or 39”, and to treat this on bumping tables, or, if the installa- 
tion be one using tables, to treat it on separate tables; the finest material 
after rough treatment on tables might then be sent to a settler of sufficient 
capacity to settle fine coal down to, say, 40 mesh, and the overflow from this 
tank to large tanks whose sole purpose would be to clarify the water rather 
than to save any suspended material. The above presupposes, however, a 
market for fine coal now often absent, but surely to be looked for in the 
future. 

A comparison of the cost of operation of the various plants used in North 
America would probably place the old trough washer lowest per ton, the 
Robinson second, the Stewart third, the Link Belt fourth, and the 
Campbell fifth. This order would naturally be questioned by the various 
makers, and the writer cannot put forward any conclusive data in proof of 
his opinion. The superiority of one plant over another cannot, however, 
be judged by the cost of operation without an examination also of the 
results obtained. One plant may be superior to another in one particular 
case and inferior in another. 

In conclusion it need only be pointed out that the adoption of any parti- 
cular system depends wholly on the nature of the coal and on commercial 
considerations. In all cases, however, coal washing plants must of necessity 
be simple in construction and operation, and being so, any wide variety 
in design is impossible, although there must be certain modifications in 
design to render them suitable for the treatment of particular coals. 


THE PREPARATION OF ANTHRACITE COAL 


In the preceding section nothing has been said of the technology of 
anthracite washing, and in Canada this material is as yet of little importance 
as, so far as known, the anthracites of the Dominion are unimportant in com- 
parison with the bituminous coals and lignites. In fact there is but one 
considerable anthracite colliery in operation and it employs methods of puri- 
fication which are radically different from those used on bituminous coal. 
It will, therefore, suffice in this article to deal with anthracite preparation in 
a very general way and to omit all detailed description of dressing plants 
and methods. 

Although it has been conclusively proved that the best results in the use 
of fuel can be attained by the use of sized coal in furnaces fitted with erates 
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especially designed for the particular size in question, yet this practice is 
only beginning to be adopted as regards bituminous coal, and the general 
commercial demand calls for but three grades, run of mine, lump coal, 
and slack or screenings. With anthracite the case is very different, as this 
fuel is so slow to ignite and so free from any tendency to agglomerate in 
burning that it is essential to have it quite carefully sized, and to use it in 
erates with openings small enough to prevent the loss even of the fines. 

All anthracite is, therefore, broken and carefully sized, even if washing 
is unnecessary, and in the average, a colliery sends nearly a dozen sizes to 
the markets, viz.: lump, over 43” bar screens; boat, over 34” bars; furnace, 
over 3)” roundpunched screens; egg, over 24” round; stove, over 14” round; 


a 
nut, over 1” round; pea, over ;,” round; buckwheat No. 1, over au round; 


6 
buckwheat No. 2, over }” round; buckwheat, over $” round, and dust. 
Anthracite is also just as liable to require cleaning as bituminous coal, 
and as it is necessary in any case to size it as above, and often to coarse crush 


it, the additional cost of washing is usually very low.* 
SPECIAL FEATURES OF ANTHRACITE PREPARATION 


The apparatus ordinarily used in anthracite washing differs only in 
detail from that employed on bituminous coal. Toothed rolls, corrugated 
rolls, bar and shaking screens and jigs are all employed almost exactly as 
already described and nothing further need be said of them. Recently there 
has been a great development of what is often called dry washing, and al- 
though as yet this process has only been applicable to fairly coarse coal, 
and has failed to give as perfect purification as washing, it is much cheaper 
and is apparently sufficiently good to meet commercial requirements in most 
cases. 

Dry washing depends primarily on the fact that anthracite habitually 
breaks into roundish lumps, while the slates and stones which form its grosser 
impurities usually occur in flat or at least flattish pieces. If, then, the broken 
material is put on inclined chutes which have a slope just sufficient to cause 
the lumps to slide downward by gravity, the anthracite will, in general, 
roll more or less freely, while the flatter slate will slide. The friction of rolling 
is far less than that of sliding, and in addition to this, coal even when sliding 
on iron develops less friction than slate. Therefore, on the whole, the coal 
travels down the chutes much more rapidly than the slate. 

At certain places in the chutes there are gaps, often arranged with a 
slightly curved lip on the upper side and a drop in the chute on the lower. 
The coal moving with high velocity jumps these gaps easily, while the slower 
slate drops through them and is removed on other chutes with other gaps, 
the whole apparatus being so arranged that lumps of coal or slate which 
have gone astray will be recovered and returned to their respective destina- 
tions. 


1Fig, 25 shows in a diagrammatic way a very complete scheme for crushing, picking, 
and screening anthracite as operated in some of the Pennsylvania breakers. 
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The earliest successful machine of the above type was the Emery slate 
picker, invented and first used in Pennsylvania some years ago.t A more 
recent type of machine making use of the same principle is the spiral picker 
of Pardee. In this there are no gaps to jump, but the chute is curved in a 
spiral with an adjustable outer edge or wing. The material runs down 
the spiral and the coal soon‘attains such a velocity that it is carried to the 
outer edge by centrifugal force, and ultimately jumps out of the trough into 
another surrounding it, which conveys it to the bins. The slate, moving 
with less velocity, stays in the trough or, in some cases, even works to the 
inner edge, which is low, and falls inward to a hopper leading to the waste 
conveyer. 

It is obvious that the apparatus just described is unsuitable for very 
small coal, and it is rarely used for stuff smaller than 4”, the finer sizes 
beig cleaned either by washing or by being passed over screens with long, 
narrow slots which pass the thin flakes of slate but keep the rounder pieces 
of coal. 

As anthracite is not only useless for coking, but does not even agglomerate 
in burning, there is almost no present use for the very fine sizes except 
where the conditions justify the manufacture of briquettes.2 In the ma- 
jority of cases in North America this dust is discharged with the slate and 
other rubbish, the material often being used for filling the mine workings. 


(O) Bankhead 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company owns at Bankhead, near Banff, 
Alberta, the only anthracite cleaning plant in Canada, and the following 
outline will describe it sufficiently for present purposes. 

The coal is raised in mine cars by incline to the top of the “breaker,” 
where it is screened through 3” bars and the over-size hand sorted into 
pure coal and bony coal, the waste rock being discarded. 

The pure coal is crushed through rolls and screened to the several sizes 
from 3” down, which have already been named. These sizes are hand 
picked to remove any rubbish that may have been overlooked and then 
each is delivered to its proper bin by chutes arranged to minimize breakage. 

The bony coal is similarly crushed, and it and the original screenings 
through 3” are similarly but separately sized, first on fine screens to 
remove the dust and then on a series of shaking screens making the sizes 
above named. 

The sizes above 24” are hand picked only, those between 24” and 
1” are put over Emery machines and then hand picked, those between 
1” and 4” are put over slater bars and then over Emery machines, and 
those under 4” go to slater bars alone. All are then sent to their proper 
bins by chutes similar to those used for the pure coal. 


*The Langerfield separator illustrated in Fig. 26 is of this same type. 

_ *Coal dust is now being successfully used in boiler furnaces etc., and this practice 
will probably increase very greatly; but it is only possible in specially constructed furnaces. 
i * See Stockett and Warden, Jour. Canadian Mining Institute, IX, p. 261. This coal is 
included in the trials. 
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separator (slate picker). 
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An interesting feature of this plant is the use now made of the dust 
below #”. This material was at first all wasted as it is too fine to be burned 
even on special grates, but a considerable tonnage is now made into bri- 
quettes by admixture with tar, followed by compression. These briquettes 
make an excellent fuel, both for locomotive and household use,’ and it is 
evident that the whole of the dust can be advantageously treated in this 
way as soon as a sufficient supply of tar can be obtained from the neighbouring 
coke ovens in the Crowsnest district. | 


TESTS IN THE LABORATORY. 


INTRODUCTION 


The coals tested range from anthracite and semi-anthracite through 
the whole series of bituminous coals tolignites containing nearly 30 per cent of 
water, and include fuels of every grade, some of the samples equalling the 
best coals of the United States and almost equalling the highest grades of 
Welsh coals, while others contain so much ash or sulphur, or are so friable 
and dirty, that they are of little or no value except for use in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the collieries. 

The best of the coals will never need washing, and under the present 
conditions of supply and demand it is probable that the majority of Canadian 
coals now being mined can be sufficiently purified by screening and hand 
picking, as already practised at most collieries; but quite a number of them 
can be decidedly improved by more thorough treatment, and some are 
virtually worthless until so treated. 

A number of collieries are even now washing either their whole product 
or their slack, and as the industries of the country develop and the demand for 
coal becomes greater and more discriminating, the number of coals which can be 
washed with profit will increase. The change will probably first be made in 
the coke-producing districts of the west; but it is probable that even fuel 
coals will soon be sized and washed more extensively than at present, 
especially as consumers are already beginning to appreciate the advantage 
of using fuel of uniform grade and size, and mine managers are beginning to 
be forced by the increasing depth of their mines and the greater consequent 
cost of mining, to utilize the small and dirty seams which are now to acon- 
siderable extent neglected. 

In laying out the present series of tests it was, therefore, considered neces- 
sary, not merely to wash all samples which were likely to be commercially 
improved by such treatment, but also to examine all of the samples as to 
what may be called their theoretical or ideal suitability for washing, irrespec- 
tive of present commercial conditions. 

The theoretical tests were made first in all but a few cases, and on the 
original main sample. It was thus possible to determine in advance 
whether the practical test would be likely to yield satisfactory results. The 


1These briquettes are included in the trials. 
21 
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practical tests were then made on all coals which could be considerably 
improved by washing, and also on certain coals with which commercial failure 
was anticipated but where the washing was hoped to yield results of scientific 
interest. 

In the following pages both of the methods above referred to will be 
described in some detail and one test will be given in full, followed by a 
summary statement of the results of all tests and the general conclusions 
to be drawn from them. The detailed results of the whole series of tests will 
be given in Vol. III, appendix I. 

The theoretical washing tests were of two kinds, the first dealing 
with the specific gravity of the coal, and the second with its strength to resist 
handling, transportation, and crushing. Both were accompanied by 
numerous determinations of ash and, where necessary, of sulphur. 

The specific gravity of coal has already been somewhat discussed. No 
two coals are exactly alike, but the variations due to other constituents than 
ash are comparatively small, and all pure bituminous coals, from Canadian 
localities at least, may be said to have a specific gravity between 1-265 and 
1-325. The impure coals range from the higher of these figures to, say, 
2-0, which is the minimum specific gravity of bituminous shale or slate; 
but it is probable that few, if any, coals which have specific gravity over 1-6 
- are worth burning, and, excepting the anthracites and possibly one or two 
other special coals, a specific gravity of 1-55 may be taken as the approxi- 
mate density of the most impure coals that can be profitably burned 
for commercial purposes. 

The above figures are approximate only, and the only way to get exact 
information regarding any one coal would be to carry on a number of washing 
tests so arranged that the products of the successive trials would make a 
series from a very clean coal, from which all bone had been eliminated, to 
a coal but little better than the original material. Each of these washed 
coals would then have to be tested under a boiler with suitable grates, etc., 
and the results of these trials would have to be calculated back to the corres- 
ponding quantities of raw coal. Account would also have to be taken of 
the difference in cost of each class of washing, the cost of dealing with the 
ash and clinker in each case, and of various other more or less important 
items affecting the use of the fuel. It would thus be possible by an exhaustive 
series of large scale tests on any one coal to determine the exact degree of 
washing which would yield a unit quantity of steam at the lowest cost, but 
the expense of the investigation would be very great and the results would 
only be true for one particular place, namely, the immediate vicinity of the 
washing. The cost of transportation plays so great a part in determining 
the price of coal to the consumer, that fuel which is to be transported a con- 
siderable distance can stand purification expenses which would be altogether 
unjustifiable if it were to be used on the spot. 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY DETERMINATIONS 


The actual method of conducting the specific gravity tests is to crush 
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the coal to whatever size has been determined upon as suitable, and to mix 
weighed portions of it with solutions of calcium chloride and calcium nitrate 
which have been prepared to give the desired densities. The light coal 
floats, the heavy portion sinks, and a few particles of the same specific 
eravity as the solution remains in suspension. After giving the coal time 
to free itself from air bubbles! and to settle, the float is decanted, the 
settlings are filtered, and both are washed separately and their percentages 
of ash and sulphur determined by the chemist. 

In the majority of cases the separations were made in special funnels, 
and solutions of approximately 1-325, 1-375, 1-425, and 1-550 were used, 
fractioning the coal into five products which for convenience were called pure 
coal, low, medium, and high ash bone, and refuse. 

It proved so difficult to keep the solution at exactly the desired specific 
eravity that approximate strengths had to be used and their specific gravity 
accurately determined for each case. The results were then plotted and 
curves drawn, and the corresponding percentages for the standard gravities 
were read from these curves. Appendix I gives both the experimental 
and calculated data and the curves are also included in all cases. 

In some cases, especially with lignites, great difficulty was experienced 
in getting the coal to settle or float, and some of the results are for this reason 
less accurate than might be desired. In the last tests made the difficulty 
was obviated by the use of a centrifuge especially designed and built by 
Mr. G. L. Burland, a Fourth Year student in Mining Engineering in 1909-10. 
Ordinarily, however, the funnel method proved amply accurate. 

Obviously, the size to which the coal is crushed plays a considerable 
part in determining the proportions of the several grades, especially in the 
intermediate sizes. It was, of course, necessary to adopt a standard size 
and after some experimenting it was decided to crush the sample until it 
could all be put through a standard 1-06 mm. screen. This size is, of course, 
arbitrarily chosen; but it is at once fine enough to ensure the separation of 
all coal fit for use and yet not so fine as to reduce the coal to impalpable 
powder. All of the tests were made on coal of this size and there seems 
no reason to regret its adoption as standard. 

In summarizing the results, the three intermediate grades are grouped 
as one, “bone,’”’ and this combined with the pure coal is again classed as 
useful coal. The tables and curves in the appendix can be referred to 
for more detailed information. 


SCREEN ANALYSES 


Screen analyses to determine the friability and the character of the ash- 
bearing materials were conducted as follows :— 
The so-called main samples (see p. 160) had already all been crushed 


1 In some eases it is necessary to moisten the coal thoroughly with absolute alcohol 
before putting it in the heavy solution, as otherwise it is impossible to get the coal free from 
bubbles and thoroughly wet. 
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under as nearly as possible identical conditions to pass a standard 4” screen. 


A representative portion of this sample was removed by riffling and 100 grams 
were put through a set of standard sieves as follows:— 


Size 1” —6§-34 mm. Size 24 mesh—=0-64 mm. 
cy =o sl Osi: Oe) Uae 
‘ 14 mesh —1-20 mm. el OMe el ara 


The portion remaining on each sieve was weighed and analysed for ash 
and the results plotted to give two curves:— 
(a). Showing the percentage of each size. 
(b). Showing the percentage of ash in each size. 


In plotting, the size of each lot was taken to be equal to the average of 
the last mesh passed through and that which it just failed to pass, thus the 
material which had passed the }”==-6-34 mm. sieve and failed to pass the 
1”—3-16 mm. was assumed to have an average diameter of 4-75 mm., 
and so on, as per the tables. This assumption is not exactly true, but the 
results are relatively correct and absolutely satisfactory for the purposes 
for which the figures were used. 

The results of the above tests give an excellent indication of the friability 
of the coal in the matter of fine sizes and dust, the several coals ranging in 
the order of their percentages of fine material. The test does not, however, 
indicate very clearly the strength of the coarse lumps, as some coals stand 
fairly well in lump, yet once broken are easily reduced to powder; while 
other coals break rather easily to moderately small sizes but pulverize with 
comparative difficulty. On the whole, however, the results of the tests 
agree fairly well with observations made on coarser material, and at least 
shed some light on the important practical question of how the coals will 
stand handling and shipment without undue production of slack. 

The ash determinations in the several sizes show whether the pure or 
the impure material is the stronger, and in some cases aid materially in 
interpreting the results of the washing trials. 

Unfortunately it was not decided to make screen analyses until a number 
of samples had been tested in other respects, and the reserve sample crushed 
too fine to permit of results in parallel with the standard trials. Fortunately, 
however, the coals omitted were all from one section of the country. 


WASHING TESTS PROPER. 


The tests just described, and the washing experiments proper, were all 
performed in the ore-dressing laboratories of the Mining Department of McGill 
University. These laboratories are on the ground floor of the Macdonald 
Chemistry and Mining Building, and their general layout and equipment are 
shown in Fig. 1. The apparatus used for crushing consisted of a Comet rock 
breaker (See Plate xxxviii and Fig. 27) anda set of belt driven 12” X 16” high 
speed, steel rolls. The Comet breaker, which is driven by a 15 HP. 
c.c. motor, has a capacity of 8 to 10 tons per hour. The coal, which 
had already been crushed to pass a 8” screen in connexion with 
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sampling operations, was, in each case, further crushed to 1” in the Comet 
breaker, and, after the necessary mixing and third shovelling already de- 
scribed under sampling, was automatically raised by a belt and bucket 
elevator to a revolving screen with three fields, perforated respectively with 
4”, 4” and }” round holes (See Plates, xxxix and xl). This screen 
discharged the material in four sizes, viz., #” to 0, 4” to 3”, 4” to }", 
and larger than }”, each passing down from the revolving screen through 
canvas chutes to boxes. Each size, after screening, was weighed and sacked. 

The washing proper was conducted in an experimental two-compartment 
jig, of full commercial size, built by Fraser and Chalmers to special designs by 
Dr. J. B. Porter (See Plates xxxix, xl, and xli, and Fig. 13.) This jig, which is 
of standard size, with sieve compartments 32 X 22, is provided with several 
interchangeable mechanisms for giving motion to the water, but in all of 
the experiments in question the slide mechanism figured in the plates was 
employed and adjusted to give the pulsion stroke in half the time of the 
suction. The jig is driven by belts from a pair of coned pulleys arranged 
to give any desired speed from 90 to 175 R.P.M., the cones being 
driven by a 15 H.P. c.c. motor. The water supply for the jig is drawn 
from a storage tank in the roof of the laboratory, and connexions are so 
arranged as to make the supply independent of any possible variations 
in the pressure of water in the city mains primarily furnishing the 
supply. The hydraulic water was led into the jig under the plungers, 
each compartment having its own supply. By the use of double valves 
the water could first be adjusted and then shut off completely and 
turned on again to exactly the same flow. These double valves were also 
used in measuring the water. The feed water was supplied by a pipe leading 
into the feed box of the jig. The coal was fed to the jig by a Tulloch feeder 
(See Fig. 28). A baffle board, 4” deep, was placed across the jig 6” from 
the feed box, so as to force all the feed to pass under water and so prevent 
any coal from remaining dry and floating. 

Two sizes of coal were separately washed, namely 1” to }” and 4” to }”, and 
screens of 4” and 4” mesh respectively were used under the beds. The refuse 
in the coal was permitted to accumulate on the beds to the proper thickness 
to ensure good work, and the surplus was then discharged through automatic 
discharge gates in the side. At the end of the test, the material remaining 
on the sieves was carefully skimmed by hand, the upper portion, consisting 
of coal which was suitable for use, being added to the washed coal, while 
the lower portion was added to the refuse. In some cases, the intermediate 
layer of mixed coal and refuse was found to be suitable for further washing; 
if so, 1t was separately removed, crushed, and added to the finer sizes. The 
overflow of coal from the jig was discharged with the water into a large box, 
provided at the end with a fine screen and waste pipes, which in turn led 
the surplus water and any fine coal to large settling tanks of cement beneath 
the floor. From this box the coal was transferred to a hopper shaped bin in 
which it was permitted to drain (See Plates xli and xl). At the end of each 
test the settling tanks were pumped out and the settlings removed and dried. 
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The fine size of coal, from 4” to 0”, being too small for commercial jigging, 
was either used without further treatment, washed in a Robinson washer, 
washed on a Wilfley table, or wasted, as seemed best, after it had been 
analysed andexamined. The Robinson washer (See Fig. 9 and Plates xxxviii 
and xl) which was used in a few cases only, consisted of a large galvanized 
iron cone provided with a revolving stirrer, and supply and discharge valves, 
is in an ordinary Robinson machine, the whole, however, being on a very 
much smaller scale. Work with this was substantially equivalent to commer- 
cial practice, but involved large losses of slime and much trouble in adjusting. 


The table employed for a considerable part of the tests was a small 
Wilfley concentrator, (See Fig. 18 and Plates xhii, xliv, and xlv), an 
instrument eminently fitted for doing good work on material such as 
‘oal, but rarely, if ever, used in commercial practice, on account of its 
comparatively high cost, both primary and in operation. It was, however, 
found by experiment that the Wilfley table made possible a separation 
of the fine coal and refuse which very closely paralleled the work of 
Campbell tables and other coal washing devices commonly used in practice 
for similar material, and it was, therefore, deemed proper to use it in a number 
of tests as being more likely to give results of practical value than any other 
device which was available in the laboratory. An attempt to use a small 
Campbell table or any other standard washer would, unquestionably, have 
given less reliable results. 


In the following tables there will be found a complete summary of the 
results of the whole series of washing trials, together with certain conclusions 
which have been drawn from them; but the detailed records of the trials, 
being exceedingly bulky, have been reserved for an appendix (Vol. III) 
where they are given in full. The complete log of one typical trial is, how- 
ever, presented as an introduction to the summary statement. It may 
further be explained that those portions of the summary which give data 
regarding boiler efficiencies, calorific power, chemical analyses, etc., will be 
found set forth in great detail in Vol. IJ, Parts VII and IX, and in their 
Appendices Vols. IV and VI. 


Typical Example of Detailed Log of One Complete Test. 


Coal.—No. 37. 
Locality.—Reserve, C.B., N.S. 
Colliery.—Dominion Coal Co., No. 10 mine, Emery seam. 


Sample.—Sample of 125 sacks of unscreened run of mine which, however, 
had been hand-picked. June 25, 1908. 
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(A) 
Specific Gravity Tests. 
(Coal No. 37) 


Specific 
Gravity of Float Ash in Sink Ash in 
Solution q, Float J, Sink 
Glam PhP aus. Ga trash 1-526 86-7 5-1 13-7 58-1 
OD 55 eee 1-400 81-1 4-0 18-9 45-2 
tO ents et et ee es 1-360 73-9 3-2 26-1 35-2 
(AW ecehein eek Aber Recap eee marae 1-325 57-4 2-4 42-6 23-5 


The following results are obtained from the above data and from the 
chemist’s reports :— 


5) Good coal, sp. gr. under 1-375 %, yield 77-0%, ash 3-5. 

6) Bone coal, sp. gr. 1-375 to 1-55%, yield 11°0%, ash 18-1. 

7) Useful coal—sum of (5) and (6), yield 88-0%, ash 5-3. 

8) Refuse, sp. gr. over 1-55, yield 12-0%, ash 60-0. 

9) Assay of original sample raw coal as sent to chemist, ash 11-1%. 
10) Assay of original sample raw coal as sent to chemist, sulphur 2-5%. 
11) Assay of original sample raw coal as sent to chemist, fuel ratio 1-53. 
(12) Assay of mixed good and bone coal above, fuel ratio 1-43. 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


Remarks:—The innate ash is higher than in any other of the coals of 
the neighbourhood. There are, also, large proportions of bone and refuse, 
the latter, particularly, being high in ash. The coal could be largely 
improved by washing. 


(B) 
Screen Analysis. 


(Coal No. 37) 


Per cent Per cent 
Maximum Minimum Mean of whole Ash in 
Screen MM | Screen MM | Size MM Sample Size 
(C3) a ee eee 6-34 3-16 4-75 50-1 11-8 
(NB. eye alts Wire sree 3-16 1-20 2-18 17-9 11-6 
(S106 ik one ee a ae 1-20 0-64 0-92 11-5 11-3 
INS cs ey 0-64 0-30 0-47 7-3 10:3 
UO hare Ae ie ae 0-30 0-173 0-24 6-3 9-7 
CUS rs ek ysis 0-173 0-000 0-086 6-9 9-9 


Remarks:—The coal is not friable and the proportion of fines in the 
sample is quite moderate in view of the fact that the sample, itself, was run 
of mine. The refuse is less friable than the coal. 
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Results of Washing. 


(Details of Sizes). 


(Coal No. 37) 


Sizes between) Ash |Sizes between) Ash | Sizes under | Ash 
(Original coal 1” and 4” % 4” and }” % 1” % 

and its products ‘Total wt. lbs. Total wt. lbs. Total wt. lbs. 
(19) Original coal. ...... 3170 10-2) devez He | hore 
(20);Washed coal....... 2,190 5:6 1,566 5:4 973 
(21) Refuse—coarse. .... 348 46-6 174 46-0 eS 
(22) Hutch product. . 24 46-9 8 O03 47 etree aa eB 
(23). Jig slimes ea) myers Wee eee renee hear Abe EES ou Nt | Aicecerd tte Beas 
(24) ‘Table-slimesscaex Faia net cea eee ee ee 105 

(D) 
Results of Washing. (Totals). 
(Coal No. 37) 
Ash Sulphur 
Wt. in Ibs. 7 Ti 
(25) Orieinaltcog aera renee 6,141 11-1 225 
(26) Washedtcoalireattt.c eee 5,434 | 5:8 PACH 
(27) (Reluse sar ee eee 635° 47-5 ae 
(28) Other produets. +... .-...- Pe / 3 Oak Coed 
(29) Loss) eb. feeenca yee | 1 
(30) Loss in %=0-0 
(E) 


Summary Statement of Effect of Washing on Fuel Values. 


(Coal No. 37) 


(31) Recovery of washed coal, including good bone. ...% 88 
(32), Reductionrin sleet ee aren ee T% 47: 
(33) ss SC SUL DULY Seer eee eye ae are OC aAlG: 
(34) Increase in calorific value—calorimeter ......... J. 8: 
(35) Increase in evaporation power under boiler. ..... Oy 
(36) Decrease in clinker under boiler................ Ty O2: 
(37) Fuel ratioiof origmalicoale sae er 1- 
(38) alo oe “washed Coals =e Meee. eee ee 1- 
(89) Calorific value of. original coal.................. 7,290 
(40) : # © washed: coals teatro horns CLO 


Ratio to standard 1 
(74 {4 (%4 


“ 


Remarks on Tables (C), (D), and (EF). 


01-8 
89-5 
o7-1 


The trial was thoroughly successful as far as reduction in ash is concerned. 
The recovery is also good. The reduction in sulphur should have been better, 
and no doubt would be in a commercial washery, the product of which should 
also be even better than the trial in respect to the ash and recovery. 
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AVERAGE DIAMETER IN MM. AS GRADED BY SCREEN ANALYSIS 


TABLE XI 
SUMMARY RECORD OF COAL WASHING TESTS, SYDNEY COAL FIELD, CAPE BRETON COUNTY, NOVA SCOTIA. 


bey haan! of the colliery as per list on page 8 of | 15.59 | No.36 | No.35 |No.358P| No.8 | No.87 | No.ga | No.13 | No.12 
Proximate analysis, etc., of official samples | } 
1. Moisture in the check sample sealed at mine. ...... Do waiaey</atois | 3-5 2-4 3-4 3-5 4.0 9 3-5 5-4 
2. Volatile matter in main sample after drying. : ~%) 34-7 | 36-5 38-6 35-0 34-3 35-1 3 37-4 39-0 
3. Fixedcarbon “ * hs Beas % 53-0 57-6 55-5 59-5 59-8 53-8 9 55-4 54-3 
4. Ash oak. ‘ = “ =% 12-3 5-9 5-9 5-5 5-9 11-1 “8 7-2 6-7 
5. Sulphur ae “ SE 555) 64 | ed 3-7 1-8 1-9 2-5 1-8 2-9 2-5 
6. Calorific value of “ ba = ~ hors Cal. 7010 | 7700 7780 | 7800 7780 7290 7660 7650 7600 
7. Calorific value calculated to ash free dry coal....Cal., 7990 8180 8270 8250 8270 8200 8050 8250 8150 
Proximate analysis, ete., of combined product of large, 
scale washing tests 
Volatile matter in washed coal after drying ....... 40-2 
9. Fixedcarbon “ “ Lr See 56-3 
10, Ash = * i be (aS 3-5 
11. Sulphur ON a ae 1-9 
12. Calorific value of  “ ‘oS Bape f 8050 
13, Calorific value calculated to ash free dry washed coal Cal 8340 
14. Tech aie from coal washin; pete ets 43-5 
imen: padiog tests wi eavy solutions on 
fine crushed coal of official samples } 
15. Clean coal of under 1,375.. ..........00.005 yield % 62-8 90-5 86-5 90-5 88-3 77-5 91-0 87-0 88-0 
16. Se ee Gene G0 + ash 3-4 1-9 2-8 2-7 2-6 3°5 2-2 1:9 | 2-4 
17. Bony “ “ between 1,375 and 1,550. yield % 20-0 3-5 6-5 7-5 5-2 9-5 3-0 3-5 6-2 
18, 3 bial * t.! cf = ash %, 12-1 13-8 6-1 12-5 18-2 18-1 5-0 12-2 16-1 
19. Refuse of over 1,550. ............. 17-2 6-0 7-0 2-0 6-5 13-0 6-0 9-5 5-8 
20. cial Sd Oe aw | 48-6 60-9 50-0 66-0 48-3 60-0 50-0 61-6 58-5 
21. Useful coal, being combin 82-8 94-0 93-0 98-0 93-5 87-0 94-0 90-5 94-2 
22. « bs £ _ J 5-5 2-4 3-0 3-0 3-5 5-2 2-3 2-3 3-3 
Summary statement of results of washing 
23. Yield of washed coal—combined product all sizes ..%........ 92-5 bee casle scam a.5 ss BSR ai lisls. stare re to ee Gees ong 
24. Perfection of yield as compared with heavy solution ao 
on JO AAA GENE COO TE InN See One Gero eee : 
25, Reduction in ash due to washing ................ G 51-4 
26. Perfection ash reduction compared with heavy solu- 
MOU Lea inca Nate sites ice eeacaiec aes «++ % 65-7 
27. Reduction in sulphur due to washing . . 34-5 
28. Increase in calorific value due to washin; 5-2 
29. | “ boiler evaporation due to 4-8 
30. ea ee errand, texte ++03% 8-1 
31. Decrease in clinker in boiler ace due to washing % 66-1 


Notes and Comments. 


(For further data and extended comments, see Volume IIT). 


50=Gowrie NA, Collicries Lid. (8. & Py s, This coal was not included in the original list as the colliery was closed, but later a small sample of eae mined 
coal was obtained and tested. This sample, which, however, may not have truly represented the best that the seam could produce under more favourable conditions, is 
Poorer in quality than any of the other coals sampled in this field. It would, however, apparently wash easily and yield about 80 per cent. of good washed fuel. 

36—Hub Seam, Dom. C. Co. No.7 Mine. (5, <P) This coal is quite low in ash and is an excellent fuel, and ina commereial sense it is in no need of washing. It 

however, washed in order to compare the results of a full scale trial with the specific gravity test in the Inboratory. The comparison is quite satisfactory and 


washed conl ix an exce) Borate th class fuel. 
5=Harbour Bem, iow a 0. No.9. (S.&.P.) This coal is an excellent fuel as it stands, and was not washed. Its screenings probably carry a considerable part 


3. . C, 
of what ash thero is, and the fic gravity testa show that they can be materially improved by washing if desired. 
Bon Co. 0.5. (8.&P.) The romarks on sample 35 apply. also to this coal, except that washing the slack would probably effect less 


mprovement. : 
38=Phalen Seam, Dom.C.Co.No.1. (S.& E) The remarks on sample 35 Sony, to this cou}. 
1 oy highest ash of any of the Dom. C, Co. samples and the specific gravity tests showed that it 


well, A trial was, therefore, run with satisfactory results. Under present conditions washing is not commercially necessary except for coking, but when 


wasl E 

Se Dom. C. Co, No. 12.(R.M.) Reference to the detailed tests in Volume III will show that this sample indicates a seam of excepti good 

sry 7 uite eters) , although the screenings might be washed successfully if a very clean ans ind desired: peony 
=Main Seam, N.S.S8. & C.Co.No.1. (8. “P) This coal does not require washing for ordinary comme: use, but should be washed for coking. Its screen- 

ings contain considerable amounts of ash sulpbur and are regularly washed by the Company, producing an excellent material quite suitable for coking. The 

Fagi2-iots Seam, NBS. © 0. Co, No.3. (8, £1) tho remasen ou No: 18 apply to this coal, although washing le even lees necessary and would pisbebt 

5 . Co. No.3. (8. & P. @ remarks on No, 13 a) is coal, although washin, even less 
effect somewhat teen tnipeovernene The Pes pC rey be washed with advantage nce the coal is so like No. 13 that no trial was run. a = ee 
*S8=Sereened coal. P=Hand picked to remove rubbish, R.M.—=Run of mine. 
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TABLE XII 
SUMMARY RECORD OF COAL WASHING TESTS, INVERNESS AND PICTOU FIELDS. 


| Inverness Co., N.S. Pictou County, N.S. 
Official number of the colliery as per list on page 8 of report...... No.14 | No.15 No.4 {| No.16 | No.1 No.2 No.8 No.3 
Proximate analysis, ete., of official samples | | 
1. Moisture in the check sample sealed at mine............... %) 9-3 4-7 2-1 ||. 3 Otero 1-4 
2. Volatile matter in main sample after drying. . . +++% 40-0 87-1 32-1 24-7 
3. Fixed carbon “ “ lg le slike ree ~% 49-6 48-3 50-6 60-8 
4. Ash po iy i ki *. + -%) 10-4 14-6 17-3 14-5 
5. Sulphur sll! 5 ~ a eta - %) 6-0 7-9 1-0 2-5 
6. Calorific value of “ 5 x nce +-Cal. 6750 6540 6680 7200 
7. Calorific value calculated to ash free dry coal............ Cal.) 7530 7660 8980. 8420 
Proximate analysis,ete., of combined product of large scale wash-) 
ing tests | 
8. Volatile matter in washed coal after drying .. . +%) 42-5 37-9 33-2 25-3 
9, Fixed carbon “ e . be % 51-0 51-2 54-2 63-4 
10. Ash bs = y nd J, 6-5 10-9 12-6 11-3 
11. Sulphur ‘ by ss S A «+ %! 8-0 6-7 1-0 1-3 
12. Calorific value of  “ | pe pies hate Cal. 7110 6970 7090 | 7530 
13. Calorific value calculated to ash free dry washed coal ......Cal. 7610 | 7820 8110 | 8490 
14. _ Ash in refuse from coal washing—after drying. ............ Jo 34-4 | 26-8 58-3 36-0 
imental washing tests with heavy solutions on fine crushed | 
coal of official samples x | 
15; Clean'coal'of under 1,375... .........22..20eee en eens “0 38-0 64-6 83-7 77-5 71-7 79-4 77-0 
16. PD AREAS = Sordponacoe é 6 4-9 8-7 7-2 10-0 5-9 4-0 7:3 
17. Bony “ “ between 1,375 and 1,550. 0 | 40-0 21-9 11-8 13-5 23-3 14-9 12-0 
18. me eS ae ¥ ee 7 12-0 15-5 16-9 18-9 14-8 21-1 24-6 
19. Refuse of over 1,550. .........+..- ‘0 | 22-0 | 13-5 | 45 | 9.0 | 6:0 | 5-7 | 11-0 
20. GOMER © “> ec engnnnentinsee onc “1 36-5 56-8 57-4 48-0 50-2 45-3 50-8 
21. Useful coal being combined clean and bony . . 0 78-0 86-5 95-5 91-0 95-0 94-3 89-0 
5 * nie Ds C Got ES ang ean sidoce 6 8-3 | 10-5 8-4 11-4 8-1 | 6-7 9-7 
Summary statement of results of washing 
- Yield of washed coal—combined product allsizes .......... 7 75:5 } 82:5 .|\Soymere 86-0 82-0 
24, Perfection of yield as compared with heavy solution tests. . .% 0 96-8 95-4 94-5 92-1 
25. Reduction in ash due to washing ..........-.....0.ce cues %| 37-5 25-4 27-2 16-3 22-1 
26. Perfection ash reduction compared with heavy solution tests% 86-1 76-1 83-3 92-7 85-8 
27. Reduction in sulphur due to washing. ................4% Ji 16-7 15-2 0-0 28-6 48-0 
28. Increase in calorific value due to washing. . % 5-3 6-6 6-1 3-7 4-3 
29. «i “ boiler evaporation due to washing. | 5-9 5-8 4-2 7-2 8-3 
30. Yield of refuse from washing tests... ..... % 13-3 22-9 15-6 12-1 15-0 
31. Decrease in clinker in boiler furnace due to washing . * Y | 56-7 389-4 33-4 |cowsaeee 9-6 35-3 


Notes and Comments. 
(For further data and extended comments see Volume III). 
Inverness Field. 
Coal, 1.C, & R. Co, (8. & P.)* The coals of the Inverness field carry exceptional quantities of sulphur, much of which occurs in a form which 


14=Jnverness 
is difficult or impossible to remove. The ash is also moderately high but can be reduced by washing. A trial was run, but as anticipated it failed to reduce the 
poiphor materially, and in view of this it ix questionable whether washing would be commercially profitable, in spite of the fact that it ‘decidedly, improves the coal for use 


Ts. 
15==Port Hood Coal, R.R. ¢ C.Co. (S.&P.) The remarks on No. 14 apply to this coal, but this sample shows sh and sul 1d the specific 
gravity teste indicate greater difficulty in washing. A trial wae rus and coated these ncet boast sample: shows even’ more ash and sulphur an ir: 


Pictou Field 
4= Siz Foot Seam, A.C. Co., Vale Colliery. (8. & P.) This sample carried enough ash to justify washing although the specify gravity teste indicated that it 
would not yield a very high class fuel on account of the high innate ash. "The trial confirmed ‘these. iedicationss but, mecorthele rode ats i naioated (that if 


clean coal. 

16—=Foord Seam, A.C. Co., Allan Shaft. (R.M.,P.) This coal was not washed as the ash is not high for run of mine coal and the specify gravity tests indicate that 
washing will be only moderately effective. ‘It could, however, be somewhat improved, and, if sereened, the fines could almost. cestataly, ber docidedin Lenehtted be 
Le Thiel eam ACC An Colne OE) anc a eagronal expediensy of such trontment. benef ively little by wash 
= eam, A.C. Co., Albion Colliery. M, is conl, although moderntel ‘igh in ash, is 80 cons! as to t_ com) ti its i 
t in the matter of sulphur. It was, howover, washed with fairly satisfactory results, Screenings would undoubtediy: benoit: copy eae eee Ay, wnshing: 


indicate that it can not be largely improved by washing. Its screenings could no doubt be washed with greater advantage. 
8=Maii "Aeadia olliery. (8. BP.) This sarnple shows less ash and higher caloric power than ang’ other in the field, but this may be because it fs 
he O' 
case, but the screenings which were not snpled probably carry more impurity and it may be desirable to wash 
waviey tents show it to be more multable for waching than, Daoot at the stat See eS eieclne eaeee om, thie Held, but frtunately the sesiie 
w more suitable for washing than most of the other samples, ur icular i é ec i 
confirmed the inary tests. The screenings were not sampled but they are protably poorer than this sample and would benefit sonsidarsbty more by washing. © oa 


*S=Sereened coal. P=Hand picked to remove rubbish, R.M.=Run of mine, 
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TABLE XIII 
SUMMARY RECORD OF COAL WASHING TESTS, SPRINGHILL, JOGGINS, AND GRAND LAKE FIELDS. 


i] * * “ | . . . 
| Springhill Field, | Joggins-Chi, Field, | Grand Lake Field, 
PON ees NB. NB. 
Official number of the colliery as per list on page 9 of report... ........... No.5 | No.6 No.7 | No.9 | No.10_ No. 11 
Proximate analysis, etc., of official samples } | 
1. Moisture in the check sample sealed at mine...........--.-...-.++54 rg 2-8 | 2-8 ) 3-6 3-8 1-3 | 1-3 
2. Volatile matter in main sample after drying. +-%) 32-3 | 33-5 | 41-0 35-7 36-6 32-2 
3. Fixed carbon “ “ bo SS Psan J| 58-5 55-0 | 45-7 48-8 | 44-8 53-4 
4. Ash “ke A vs bd % 9-2 | 11-5 | 18-8 15-5 18-6 14-4 
5. Sulphur Se # ates %o 1-6 1-8 6-4 + 6-7 5-4 5-8 
6. Calorific value of “ bd s Lae .+.Cal.) 7430 7220 | 6750 6570 6440 7160 
7. Calorific value calculated to ash free dry coal... ...........5+5 +++.Cal) 8180 8160 | 7790 7780 7910 8360 
Proximate analysis, etc., of combined product of large scale washing tests 
8. Volatile matter in washed coal after drying ............0ceecees wees J 33-1 34-7 41-3 37-3 38-1 34-0 
9 Fi carbon “ . x ks er . 59-8 57-0 | 49-6 51-7 51-6 56-6 
10. Ash os = od = = 7-1 8-3 | 9-1 11-0 10-3 9-4 
11, Sulphur bd . ks S ie 1-4 1-5 6-2 6-3 4-8 4-9 
12. Calorifie value of “ id bs seers | 7700 7540 7160 7000 7080 7680 
13. Calorific value calculated to ash free dry wash: 8290 8220 7880 7870 7890 8480 
14. Ash in refuse from coal fen, ea 31-5 45-0 | 31-0 49-5 46-0 38-8 
Experimental washing tests with heavy solutions on fine crushed coal of | | 
official samples 1 | 
AGE UNOMINOORLOn MNO E, O76 5. <<< 60 0. taitccis oe slewrcevucccce «cies yield % 81-0 80-0 61-5 57-2 61-5 } 56-8 
16. he Fob Se eaaeorer -ash% 5-1 5-4 | 5-4 4-6 6-0 4-4 
17. Bony “ “ between 1,375 and 1,550, yield %) 10-5 10-0 27-5 19-1 17-0 19-2 
18. BF! "3 = nal Ne Q% 14-7 19-0 | 12-9 9-7 13-0 15-1 
19. Refuse of over 1,550. .......... +: yield % 8-5 | 10-0 | 11-0 | 23-7 | 21-5 24-0 
20. oe ee Si ett ra(ata atotatatp sa (ajelo e\atarale'e ash %|. 47-3 48-5 40-0 45-0 53-0 38-6 
21. Useful coal being combined clean and bony . yield % 91-5 90-0 89-0 76-3 78-5 76-0 
22, S = e. . ASS Géccodur obaacnoeecue , 6-1 7-1 7-5 5-9 7:8 6-9 
Summary statement of results of washing ! 
23, Yield of washed coal—combined product all sizes .............00 000% %) 81-6 | 87-0 | 87-0 79-4 78-7 82-4 
24. Perfection of yield as compared with heavy solution tests. Hc r4 89-2 96-7 97-8 | 104-1 | 100-2 | 108-3 
25. Reduction in ash due to washing .............--+-0.0+0005 -J| 22-8 27-8 | 31-6 29-0 44-6 34-7 
26. Perfection ash reduction compared with heavy solution tests . --%) 85-9 85-5 82-5 53-7 75-7 | 73-4 
27. Reduction in sulphur due to washing. ............-.--0+5 +%, 12-5 16-7 | 3-1 6-0 11-2 | 15-5 
28. Increase in calorific value due to washing. . ~%i 3:7 44 6-1 6-5 9-9 7-3 
29. * “ boiler evaporation due to washing. ~%| 12-7 22-1 | 11-2 9-3 10-8 13-7 
30. Yield of refuse from washing tests, iG RE Pe 78 16-6 | 11-1 } 10.6 |. 17-8 | 2001 16-0 
31. Decrease in clinker in boiler furnace due to washing ................. %| 37-8 36-4 | 34-3 3:6 53-6 18-3 
Notes and Comments. 
(Por further data and extended comments, see Volume III). 
Springhill Field. 
=Springhill, C. Ry. '.Co., No.2, (8. & P.)* I does not juire washing under it col ‘ial condit if hur, which is rather hi, 
Ferree subtree oes wcats dk to any cansldstable extort. to wnes however’ weahel wids sation nty xosdanendltaneadattimackatacsbabe tant tt wens 


doubt, have shown still greater improvement. * hs 
6=Springhill, C. Ry. & C.Co., No.3. (S.&P.) This coal is similar to No. 5 but in somewhat greater need of washing and is better adapted to such treatment. It 
was washed with results, particularly as regards steaming qualities, The screenings were not sampled but unquestionably would have been even more 


improved by washing. Joggins-Chignecto Field. 


‘=Chignecto Ce M.C.R. & P. Co. (Special). This sample differed from all other main lots in having been taken by the Company rather than by a member 
of the testing staff. It is possible to considerably reduce the ash and thus to improve the quality of the coal by washing, but the sulphur even in the washed coal is 
far too for coke making, and it is unlikely that washing would prove commercially profitable under present conditions, although the screenings can probably be 


treated with ae yantons 

9=River Hi ‘foal, Minudie C Co. (8. & P.) This coal is similar in character to No. 7, but is more difficult to wash satisfactorily. If crushed very small it 
and the other coals from this field could be washed much cleaner, but this is commercially out of the question at present, as they are not suitable for coking and there is 
no other considerable demand for fine washed coal. 

10=Joggins Ce C.C. & Ry. Co. (8.& P,) This sample is similar to the two others from the same field but carries more ash and less sulphur. It is a better coal 
to wash than either of the others, the improvement in steaming qualities being particularly marked. In general the remarks on 7 and 9 apply to this coal also. 


Grand Lake, N.B., Field. 


‘This coal is different in character from the other eastern coals and cannot be very easily wee with them. It can be 
conditions washing the run of the 


11=King's Mine, Minto. (8. & P. A 
uch cleaner than the trial indicates, but only by wasting an unduly large percentage of coaly material. Under present 


m 
mine would not be commercially justifiable, but possibly the screenings could be treated with advantage. 
*S=Screened coal. P=Hand picked to remove rubbish. R.M.—Run of mine, 
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TABLE XIV 
SUMMARY RECORD OF COAL WASHING TESTS, ALBERTA AND SASKATCHEWAN LIGNITE FIELDS. 


| Souris Field, | | Edmonton Field, ‘Belly River Field, 
Sask. | Alberta Alta. 
Official number of the colliery as per list on page 9 ot report. . No. 42 | No.45 | No. 43 | No. 44 
Proximate analysis, etc., of official samples | } 
1, Moisture in the check sample Woeled Oe rab icles fein e wte’eleteinrela bletareee 22-5 23-5 13-0 8-4 
2. Volatile matter in main sample after bp 37-8 42-0 | 36-0 37-5 
3. ea carbon “ . 51-3 49-9 | 49-9 51-5 
4, - * te Li - 10-9 8-1 14-1 11-0 
5. gulp hur a he 5 : 0-4 0-4 1-4 0-8 
6. Calorific value of |“ : bs . 6060 6310 6130 6510 
7. Calorific value calculated to ash free dry coal . I 6800 | 6870 7140 | 7310 
Proximate analysis, ete., of combined product of large scale washing tests : 
8. Volatile matter in washed coal after drying . ADCOOGOnCErorrroont 3 D4 BRS Bsoe Conpe-o4 Aten cos] Spaesood Giptgeac bodoooog Gocsooog 
9. Fixed carbon “ 3 » Fol. ! 
10. Ash s = 4S eS «0 Sole : 
11. Sulphur h! i ne ps Vents mA Pea ot oder, 7] SBO cd acsao04 Bpecrsen an 
12. Calorific value of “ Meng pense Cals. aot: Irate Baloratatetntes | aly wrsterals| win s[n'ea ise feta 


13. Calorific value calculated to ash free dry washed coal : Ay fd ae 
14. Ash in refuse from coal washing—after drying. ..............0000005 % | Saceresetp aia Ruteeisieveya ail s\e'sleieiarebs/v asic vie of vies sratdle:e] ois'g7e v.nisiw: 
Experimental washing tests with heavy solutions on fine crushed coal of | | 
official samples | 
15. Clean coal of TLS TE 7 aaneoaopspoubies yield %). } 
“ eae h 
17. Bony “ “ between 1,375 an 
Cis oe pas a « 
19. Refuse of over 1,550. .............. 
ra ae) “« 
21. Useful coal being combined clean and bony : 
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Summary statement of results of washing 
. Yield of washed coal—combined product all sizes .........-..00-0205 
24. Perfection of yield as compared with heavy solution tests - we 
25. Reduction in ash due to washing ......-.....0e+-eereeeeeee 
26. Perfection ash reduction compared with heavy solution tests 


o 
ra 
A 
27. Reduction in sulphur due to washing . .........-...-++000+ g : 
Q % fae 
% 


Increase i in calorific value due to washing. . 
“ boiler Br sineation. dus due to washing. 
Yield of refuse from washin, Ses efoto ee atieta eieteteiayere $s 
in clinker in boiler furnace due to washing ................. 


Notes and Comments. 


(For further data and extended comments, see Volume III), 
Souris Field—Lignites. 
40=Weatern Dom. Collicries, Taylorton, fost. 3 &P)* 
41=Bureka Coal & B.Co., Estevan, Sask. (R.M.) 
Edmonton Pield—Lignites. 
46=Strathcona Coal Co., Strathcona, Alta. Ae) 


42—Parkdale Coal Co., Edmonton, Alia. 
45=Standard Coal Co., Edmonton, Alta, 8: 


‘These coals are all true lignites and all are reasonably clean as regards impurities which can be removed by washing. None were washed, 


Belly River Field—Lignites. 
43=Canada West Coal Co., Taber, Alta. (8.) 
as R.& 1 Co., Lethbridge, Auta. (8. & P.) 


tic in character, being intermediate between true lignites and bituminous coal. They contain more removable ash than the lignites proper 
but en potted to ry lap washing. They are very satisfactory coals for domestic purposes. y Le 


*S=Screened coal, P=Hand picked]to remove rubbish. 
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TABLE XV 
SUMMARY RECORD OF COAL WASHING TESTS, EASTERN CROWSNEST PASS COAL-FIELDS. 


Frank, Alta. Cyaan: 
> i T 
Official number of the colliery as per list on page 10 of report . . No.48 | No.32 | No.33 No.28 | No.34 |No.34SP 
oe ee i 
Proximate analysis, etc., of official samples | | 
1. Moisture in the check sample sealed at mine ) 5-0 1-9 3-0 0-9 | 1-7 2-0 | 2-0 
2. Volatile matter in main sample after drying. | 30-1 27-0 29-3 27-6 25-0 25-1 23-9 
3. Fixed carbon “ “ : . : 40-2 55-1 55-4 56-9 58-6 55-1 59-9 
4, Ash “i $ . Es 29-7 17-9 15-3 15-5 16-4 19-8 16-2 
5. Sulphur ce « “ « « | “12 0-6 0-6 0-8 0-5 0-4 80-6 
6. Calorific value of “ cs “ Hoe 5450 6800 6920 6880 6930 6510 6960 
7. Calorific value calculated to ash free dry coal 7750 8280 8170 8140 | 8290 8120 = 8310 
Proximate analysis, etc., of combined product of large scale washing 
8. Volatile matter in washed coal after drying 29-8 28-4 26-4 
9, Fixed carbon “ en > a £ 60-4 58-9 62-0 
10. Ash . eae 9-8 | 12-7 11-6 
11. Sulphur = z sane} s 0-5 0-5 0-4 
12. Calorific value of  “ 5 = a 7450 7210 7320 
13. Calorific value calculated to ash free dry washed coal . Oe 8260 8260 8280 
14. Ash in refuse from coal washing—after drying. ...........-.0.+ee005 55-2 42-0 47-6 
Experimental washing tests with heavy solutions on fine crushed co: 
of official samples | , 
AGG CRCAIOORL OLUNGBE LI GTO S650 5c is 00s s sec ce sennnascnome yield %| 45-5 54-6 60-5 | 51-7 | 62-5 48.5 48-0 
16. ~ Se ee Pe pati nialats awe: cist +. ash % 7-8 | 5-5 4-1 5-4 4-4 4-4 5-3 
17. Bony “ “ between 1,375 and 1,550... yield %| 31-0 24-4 24-0 35-8 23-0 | 27-5 41-5 
18. rae on * oS 4 BPS Sie ash % 20-5 & 15-5 15-6 15-0 15-1 7-7 16-3 
19. Refuse “ over 1,550. ............ yield g, 23-5 21-0 15-5 12-5 14-5 24-0 10-5 
20. ere | 71-0 47-0 56-3 45-6 66-0 55-5 51-9 
21. Useful coal, being combined clean and bony . . -yield 76-5 79-0 = 84-5 87-5 = 85-5 76-0 89-5. 
22, G bth ts ' SF ee eee 2 ash %| 13-0 8-4 7:3 95 | 7-3 8-5 10-4 
Summary statement of results of washing | 
23. Yield of washed coal—combined product all sizes ........ 81-7 | 85-5 73-2 
24. Perfection of yield as compared with heavy solution tests 96-7 | 97-7 96-3 
25. Reduction in ash due to washing ....... 2.2... 2.66.60 c eee ee 35-9 18-1 41-4 
26. Perfection ash reduction compared with heavy solution tests 74-5 74-7 73-3 
27. Reduction in sulphur due to washing. .......... 0.000000 ee 16-7 37-5 0-0 
28. Increase in calorific value due to washing... 7-7 4-8 12-4 
29. fe “ boiler evaporation due to washin 4.8 2-4 9-3 
30. Yield of refuse from Reena Lan enrninannoe 15-8 12-8 25-7 
31. Decrease in clinker in boiler ace due to washing ................. 44-2 33-4 57-4 


Notes and Comments. 


(Por further data and extended comments see Volume III). 
Lundbreck Basin, 


47=Lun-Breckenridge Colliery. (R.M.)* This sample was taken when the mine was shut down and may not represent its normal output. It is a lignitic bit- 
ee post and oateins an exceptionally Meee amount of ash and also a good deal of slaty matter. It could be very Hert improved by washing but would still run 
ry high in ash. was no! 4 


Frank-Blairmore-Coleman Field. 
48=Leitch Colliery: LC. Ltd. if 
32==Hillerest, C. & C, Co. a 
33=No. 1 Seam, Bellevue, W.C. we M.) 
the 1 Seam, Lille, W. C. Colleries. ie 


RM, 
‘o. (RM. & P.) 
The above coals are very much alike and can scarcely be intelligibl: red without ref to the full data in vol: mm, All high i 
pared with so called “hig grade coals,” but all are low in eulphur and peta for coke Taaking ff freed from their sofawhat cose re ash. Scine C se es 
itageous to wash used making 
this field, using screenings in so far as a market could be found for the lump, The time is not yet ripe for washericalton fuel coal in this district. pk 
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TABLE XVI 
SUMMARY RECORD OF COAL WASHING TESTS, WESTERN CROWSNEST PASS COALFIELD. 


Michel, B.C. Hosmer, B.C. Fernie, B.C. 


No.29 | No.51 | No.52 | No. 83 No. 27 | No. 26 


Official number of the colliery as per list on page 10 of report ...._ No. 31 | No. 30 
| 


| 


Proximate analysis, etc., of official samples | 


1, Moisture in the check sample sealed at mine............ .... J) 1-4 1-9 3-0 1-7 2-6 4-0 2-2 | 1-6 
2. Volatile matterin main sample after drying. 4-8 22-6 24-1 21-3 25-6 28-0] 26-3 | 24-0 
3. Fixedcarbon “ “ - - on. 2-7 65-5 65-7 63-4 62-0 64-5 | 64-7 65-2 
4. Ash to al . s “a 5 11-9 10-2 15-3 12-4 7-5 9-0 10-8 
5. Sulphur Jd s : * : 0-4 0-6 0-3 0-6 0-6 0-5 0-5 
6. Calorific value of “ C x ee 7420 7490 7060 7270 7770 | 7680 | 7490 
7. _Calorific value calculated to ash free dry coal 8420 8340 8340 8300 8400 | 8440 8400 
Proximate analysis, ete., of combined product of large scale | 
washing 
. Volatile matter in washed coal after drying ................ | 25-2 
9. Fixed carbon “ is ae as 68-6 
10. Ash . : ea Oh: os 8 6-2 
li. Sulphur - ‘2 i = af 0-5 
9: 


12. Calorific value of  “ ye ae ea ee Toe 


15. Clean coal of under 1,375.. ..... 0.0.00... ccc eee eee 77-4 80-8 80-0 55-0 69-0 87-9 | 83-5 84-7 
16. BSc CSS + Ron oe Cortes 3-3 4-3 3:2 4-5 4.2 2.9 2-4 4-6 
17. Bony “ “ between 1,375 and 1,550. 10-6 9-2 10-0 30-3 17*2 57 5-5 | 8-3 
18. : “thghed Zl si e Lig 32-9 23-2 17-7 15-1 18-2 19-3) 21-4 23-2 
19. Refuse of over 1,550 12-0 10-0 10-0 14-7 13-8 6-4 11-0 | 7-0 
). Fe SS z sisipe 57-3 60-0 60-0 58-6 52-6 55-5 | 56-0 69-0 
21. Useful coal, being combined clean an 88-0 90-0 | 90-0 85-3 86-2 93-6 | 89-0 93-0 
L ~ s Se UB YEN eee Fiala 6-8 6-2 | 4.6 8-3 | 7-0 3-9 3-6 | 6-2 
Si statement of results of washing } 
Yield of washed coal—combined product all sizes ....... 2... 82-0 
24. Perfection of yield as compared with heavy solution tests. . . A 93-2 
25. Reduction in ash due to washing ....... 0.0.00... ccc cs wees || 50-4 
26. Perfection ash reduction compared with heavy solution tests %| 109-7 
27. Reduction in sulphur due to washing. ...................! Ai) 0-0 
28. Increase in calorific value due to washing................. e| 7-9 |. 
29. ¥ “ boiler evaporation due to washing.. ........... 5-3 
30. Yield of refuse from pestis ROMLB eicpsidie'y him cinch emeitiorear is % 16-5 
31. in clinker in boiler furnace due to washing ..... . . . . % 59-8 


Notes and Comments, 


(For further data and extended comments, see Volume III). 
31=Michel No. 3, C.N.P.C. Co. 
30=M i ee. Co. 


grr. 
. (8. & PL 
feat from development work). 


R.M. from development work). 
R.M, from development work). 


No. 2, C.N.P. 0. ray 
26=Coal Creek No. 5,C.N.P.C.Co. (R.M) 
The above 8 coals, although differing somewhat in ash and other constituents, are all substantally alike in their general characteristics. are extremely friable 


and the samples represent only about one-third of the total output of the mines as two-thirds in the average proaust passes through the on har screens 0} 


rily 
t unusual racteristi being it 
than their own screenings. All of the coals coke well and the screenings being the purer partare the more suitable as well as alee profitable portion to coke. ad 
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*S=Sereened coal. P—=Hand picked to remove rubbish. R.M,—Run of mine. “ 
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TABLE XVII 
SUMMARY RECORD OF COAL WASHING TESTS, CASCADE COALFIELD, 


Canmore-Bankhead Field 


Official number of the colliery as per list on page 10 of report .. ..........0.0c0cceceeeeeeee | No, 25 | No. 23 |No. 23SP No.23 M| No. 24 
} 
Proximate analysis, etc., of official samples | 
1. Moisture in the check sample sealed at mine. ...............200-.-00ceceeeececeuevees %\ 1-2 1-0 yh S| Be rSerre 2-7 
2. Volatile matter in main sample after drying. eee % 17-2 | 11-8 | 12-6 | i368" | 17-1 
3. Fixedcarbon “ “ s ae % 70-5 76-0 71-5 73-3 68-6 
4. Ash bee = ly . % 12-3 12-2 15-9 14-1 14-3 
6. Sulphur hers ‘iG % s i 0) 0-8 0-6 0-6 0-6 0-6 
6. Calorific value of “ = ty > Cal.) 7340 7400 7040 7270 7280 
7. _Calorific value calculated to ash free dry coal... 2... 2.6... 00 cece cue eae Cal., 8370 8430 8370 | 8460 8490 
Proximate analysis, etc., of combined product of large seale washing tests | | | 
8. Volatile matter in washed coal after drying ...... . %| 16-2 12-5 
9. Fixed carbon “ i! & € . 77-9 78-6 
10. Ash bs = sd s be 5-9 8-9 
11. Sulphur * bd 7 - £ | 0-7 0-6 
12. Calorific value of “ $ # aes one Cal.) 8000 7760 
13. Calorific value calculated to ash free dry washed coal . - Cal. 8500 8520 
14. _ Ash in refuse from coal MOTO VI os ooo vos cine cig ncain'=in's, co ee %\ 54-1 55-4 
Experimental washing tests with heavy solutions on fine crushed coal of official samples if 
DD CROBELOORL OL MOORE RAD i te vccieieinnialtie sills 0/0 < s:c's dic'e'v'e a.esie tv a 6.0 cie/e 0| a ield % 74-5 58-0 
16. oe Mig whe Se WE Wee R PE ++. ash% 2-1 2-7 
17. Bony “ “ between 1,375 and 1,550. . yield 9-5 21-0 
18. LS ee S$ = gt le 5 ash 13-2 17-2 
19. Refuse of over 1,550. ............. yield 16-0 21-0 
20. ot ge SR erat sere acto ots alt ctale(s ash 50-6 46-0 
21. Useful coal, being combined clean and bony. . yield %) 84-0 79-0 
22. Caer ip Z ree bc stasiedesoateteus pe nee eee ash %| 3-7 6-0 
ummary statement of results of was! 
23. Yield of washed coal—combined product all sizes ...........0 0.00 cccccuuucevceueeeuce rg 81-5 84-0 
24. Perfection of yield as compared with heavy solution tests abe 97-0 106-2 
25. Reduction in ash due to washing ................00.000e0005 ae 52-0 36-9 
26. Perfection ash reduction compared with heavy solution tests . cs 62-7 67-4 
27. Reduction in sulphur due to washing.................... +».%) 12-6 00-0 
28. Increase in calorific value due to washing. . . -%| 9-0 6-7 
29. 4 “ boiler evaporation due to washing. ~%| 13-1 14-1 
30. Yield of refuse from pasting GORE As eusisiaia's s's.< < 17-2 13-7 
31. Decrease in clinker in boiler furnace due to washing .. . . | 43-2 36-7 


Notes and Comments. 
(For further data and extended comments, see Volume ITI). 


25=No. 1 Mine, Canmore, H. McNeil Co. This sample was taken during the last days of a mine which originally produced an exceptionally high class fuel- 
The sample, howover, contained a good deal of removable slate and bone, which thus raised the ash to a fairly high amount, ‘The coal was wached aed toe quake sey 
decidedly improved, but as it is non-coking it may not pay to wash it under present market conditions. 
=Pea Size Bankhead Anthracite, Banfl._ dlesaad). 
23 SP=Buckwheat size Bankhead Anthracite, Banff. (Dry cleaned). 
23 M=Mizture of equal parts of Pea and Buckwheat size. (Dry cleaned). 
This conl is an anthracite and the samples were taken from stocks of coal dry cleaned in a “breaker” with sereens and automatic slate pickers. A washing test 


was run to see whether the dry cleaned coal could be materially improved by wet treatment and the results are interesting. Undoubtedly wet treatment even alone will 
give a better product than dry, but it will (probably, cost more and it may involve heavier losses of fines. 

2U=Bri Coal. ese briquettes are produced from the dust which would be otherwise wasted. Tar is added in proper proportions and the 
mass compressed in moulds. The sample was not washed. 
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TABLE XVIII 
SUMMARY RECORD OF COAL WASHING TESTS, COAST RANGE COALFIELDS. 


Granite Creek, B. ©. «Nicol, B. 3.0. | Whitehorse, Y.T. 
Official number of the colliery as per list on page 10 of} Ex. Ex. Ex. Ex. Ex. Ex. 
erp Aca ee Tata ee No.1 | No.2 | No.8 | No.22 'No.22 SP| No. 22M No. 31 | No. 32 | No. 33 
c a = | 
Proximate analysis, etc., of official samples | 
iby, Moisture in the check sample sealed at mine eset P cad TW smnns we psi TE Meraee OP adi meas |ns2it eatery 
= Volatile matter in main ssuiple at ercnying: «- 21% 39-0 39-1 25-0 26:7 27-8 
3. Fixed carbon “ roc 48-1 46-8 58-0 54-1 56-0 
4. Ash na - . Ps civics ain 70) 12-9 14-1 17-0 19-2 | 16-2 
5. Sulphur pclae « : Bee winters «Yo 0-7 0-9 0-5 0-5 0-5 
6. Calbrific value of “ LK! : i. . Cal... 6760 6510 6700 6310 6790 
7. _Calorific value calculated to ash free dry coal... . Cal... 7760 7580 8070 7810 ~=—8100 
Proximate snalyee ye ete., aoe of combined product of 
large scale washin stent | 
Volatile matter in was! erkocal atten crying - 39-8 | 26-3 25-7 28-1 
. Fixed carbon “ 50-2 59-9 60-3 59-2 
10, Ash s s pe Y id 10-0 13-8 14-0 | 12-7 
11. Sulphur s . al : 0-9 0-5 0-4 0-5 
12, Calorific value of  “ Bang b : 7010 7110 7070 7210 
13. Calorific value caloulated toash freedry washe: coal Cal : 7790 8250 8260 
14, Ash in refuse from coal washing—after drying. ... .% 45-8 43-5 45-8 50-1 
Experimental washing tests with heavy solutions on 
fine crushed coal of official samples 
15. Clean coal of under 1, B75. vee ee eee ee eeee es yield % 84-0 77-9 65-0 74-5 | 38-0 23-0 53-0 
AGP pies ory Mtoe. ash%) 5-9 6-2 7-3 6-1 4-5 5-2 5-3 
17. Bony “ “ between 1,375 and 1,550. yield % 7-5 | 12-1 23-0 16-5 40-0 50-5 24-7 
18. Sop ee eS = ee: --ash%| 25-0 | 24-8 23-6 23-6 14-2 14-7 15-3 
19. Refuse of over 1,550. ...........-. yield %| 8-5 10-0 12-0 9-0 22-0 26-5 22-3 
20. he phe a ULB eh ash % 56-7 | 60-0 57-0 61-0 43-5 46-8 40-0 
21. Useful coal, being combined clean and bony... yield % 91-5 90-0 88-0 91-0 78-0 73-5 77-7 
22. = Wont) ¥ fo 6... ash %) 832 8-8 11-6 9-2 9-5 11-7 | 8-5 
Summary statement of results of washing 
23. Yield of washed coal—combined product all sizes ..% 85-0 90-0 87-0 81-0 76-5 83-0 
24, Perfection of yield as compared with heavy solution | 
Cop bose. “CC RnOTOGC oo. Iie %, 92-9 | 100-0 95-7 103-8 | 104-0 106-8 
25. Redustion ie aah ie Woking RRR sce cee % 7 25-7 29-1 | 18-8 27-1 21-6 
26. Perfection ash reduction compared with heavy solu. | | 
MOM PAMER Sho et Me eps sisi. .6+ 5s. % 8 -6 92-0 68-8 | 83-5 66-9 
27. Reduction in sulphur due to washing . ae 3 0-0 0-0 20-0 00-0 
28. Increase in calorific value due to washing. 7-7 | 6:1 12-0 6-2 
29 x “ boiler evaporation due to “Scie PEL 12, Snel Consens Dene sion 
30. Yield of refuse from wi tests... .... 12-8 14-7 21-5 13-8 
31. Decrease in clinker in boiler furnace due to w: P24 be BLAS del POdeaeg bgecrtce 
ae and Comments, 
(For furthor data and extended comments, see Volume IIT). 
Granite Creek Pield. 
Ex. 1=No. 1 Granite Creek, -M.)* 
a 2=No.3 Granite Creek. Ha 
Ex. 3=No. 4 Granite Creek. (R.M. 
‘These three samples of about 150 pounds each were from prospect tunnels in a new field. They show the coals to be of fai quality and to wash rather well, 
but the samples were from near the surface and were small in quantity, and the property will have to rey more fully developed before truly representative samples can 


be taken, 


22=No. 1 Ce tome AE BD Pips Mu) 
22 SP=No. 2 C. 


ata =Mizture of 1 f aucksor Nor tang 10 PekeNe: 2. (R.M.) 


ese samples are very much alike. The mixture was washed with fairl d Its and shows that the coal be decid ii ved by treatment, but market 
codons pos probably oo hotat present justify the farection ofa washerys aisy ood a y her oy SP - where 


Nicola Field. 


Whitehorse Field. 


ze. et Lt Het big po Tantalus Mine. 
Seam, Tantalus Mine. 
Bs 33 Lowe Seam, Tantalus Mine. 


Cap phen Sara about 200 pounds each, but the mine had been more fully developed than at Granite Creck and hots are probably more representative. 
pas oe beige ash but rather low sulphur. The specific gravity teste indieate fairly yeni sorea8 to a yield of say 75 per cen cabeying spe cent — Greater 
purity t than this can only be secured by unduly increasing 


~~ *R.M.=Run of mine. 


the amount of material wasted. 
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TABLE XIX 
SUMMARY RECORD OF COAL WASHING TESTS, VANCOUVER ISLAND COALFIELDS. 


Nanaimo-Comox Field. AlertBay 
Official number of the colliery as per list on page 10 of report No.18 | No.17 | No.21 |No.21 SP/No. 21 M/Ex.No.34 
Proximate analysis, etc., of official samples 
1. Moisture in the check ‘sample Sealed Ab TING 656000 ss siei0% a'eiee'a eye iedls es 2-2 Bo SAAR o octod Goattuond jt ieincee 
2. Volatile matter in main sample after drying. . “¢ 41-2 41-5 31-6 28-0 30-2 
3. Fixed carbon “ Se | 48-5 | 46-6 | 56-5 | 60-1 | 57-8 | 42 
4. Ash oe! iy ss . | 10-3 | 11-9 11-9 11-9 12-0 23-0 
5. Sulphur ee ‘4 s IS i 0-9 | 1-8 1-0 0-9 0-9 1-0 
6. Calorific value of “ = id * Hl 7130 | 6930 7150 7210 7230 6170 
7. _ Calorific value calculated to ash free dry coal - .} 7950 7870 8120 8180 8220 8010 
Proximate analysis, ete., of combined product of large scale washing tests | y 
8. Volatile matter in washed coal after SASS BoD Ac appa LannAne accor % 30-8 36-7 
9. Fixedcarbon “ : Ae 60-3 | 48-2 
10. Ash * * a3 e «Fl. 8-9 15-1 
11. Sulphur . bs spe! Steers AE 0-8 0-9 
12. Calorific value of “ & ‘a = Pramatarcis Cal. . 7550 6420 
13. Calorific value calculated to ash free dry washed coal Cal.). 8290 7560 
14. Ash in refuse from coal washing—after drying. .... 2.0... .0eeeseeeee % 506 Ji caee vce 
Experimental washing tests with heavy meivtecce on fine crushed coal of 
official samples 
15. Clean coal of under 1 1375 nee iohiticr witeemeen e SMS car tithes i 86-0 86-5 84-7 80-0 62-6 
i LE ae a de ie Be aren ane . 5-5 6-8 8-1 5-3 4-5 
17. Bony “ “ between 1,375 and 1,550. . 6-0 10-0 11-1 13-0 13-9 
18. bs ee : bd # "Pee 22-7 20-0 18-6 21-7 23-7 
19. Refuse of over 1,550. .............- 8-0 3-5 4.2 7-0 23-5 
20. ie Maer Aer alacislaa later 45-0 52-5 59.4 71-5 54-0 
21. Useful coal being combined clean and bon _ 92-0 96-5 95-8 93-0 76-5 
22. >| 8-5 8-2 9-3 7-6 8-0 
Summary statement of results of washing 
. Yield of washed coal—combined product all sizes .............000005 FG) 87-5 80-6 
24. Perfection of yield as compared with heavy solution tests A 94-2 | 106-0 
25. ~ Reduction in ash due to washing .........-.-.- 2. esses eee e % 25-8 34-3 
26. Perfection ash reduction compared with heavy solution tests -%i 85-4 52-9 
27. Reduction in sulphur due to washing. ............-.00000+ WA So 11-1 10-0 
28. Increase in calorific value due to washing... .. «Fp. - 4-4 41 
29, f “ boiler evaporation due to Pasting ; Jl. - 5-5 
30. Yield of refuse from washing tests... .......0.0+5 Zl. - 12-0 
31. Decrease in clinker in boiler furnace due to washing ................5 % 33-3 


Notes and Comments, 
(For further data and extended comments, see Volume III.) 
Nanaimo-Comozx Field. 


20=Eztension Mine, Wellington Colliery Co. (8S. & P.)* This conl does not require washing under present commercial conditions, but if it could easily 
ye improved by treatment and frond yield a fairly large percentage of ‘ooal carrying about 7 per Sent pale very low sulphur. The screenings mi might be the better 
or Was! even now. 
iss rer South Nanaimo Seam, W. F.Co., No.1. (8. & P.) This coal does not require washing under present conditions and the specific gravity tests show 
that be difficult to improve it very materially } Woe 
17=North Level Nanaimo Seam, W. F. Co., No.1. ‘8. &P. 7 ‘This coal, like the others aaa the same district, does not 
the specific, earty tests show that no great improvement could be effected owing to the high innate ash. The sulphur beige however, ce a enh oe but and 
= Soh to justify treatment. 
=Comoz No. 4, W.C.Co. (8S. & P. 
al gPacemee No 1 WG.cn, Sep) S.& P.) This sample does not nood washi than the other goals of the district, but the specife gravity 
=Mixzture o, parts of the above. sample does not need washing any more ie otl e ict it ic 
tests showed it to be more likely to be erat It was, therefore, washed successfully. Srhe. screenings would probably be even aie improved by ioallar 


treatment, 
Alert Bay Field. 


ie eed juash Mines, P.C. Coal Co. This sample was provided by the owners fi ri test, the results of which thi Mo ees eh a = 
The ane was in on early stage of development and fre sample was probeb bh ot teatrantioe apes the pouteroial coal it Tedueed the a 
wulpbie very materially, but even better results could have been attained had eee ee ann et crushed It is probable ‘ee se better its could be obtained in 
practice, especially as the mine goos deeper. 


*S=Sereened coal. P=Hand picked to remove rubbish. 
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MANUFACTURE AND TESTING OF COKE 
BY 


EDGAR STANSFIELD AND J. B. PORTER 


INTRODUCTION 


When bituminous coal is strongly heated, in absence of air, it is decom- 
posed, loosing water, gases, and volatile compounds. Many coals so heated 
first fuse or soften and then harden, as decomposition progresses, ultimately 
leaving a strong coke which mainly consists of carbon together with the 
original ash of the coal. This coke, although quite hard, is light and cellular, 
owing to the bubbles produced in its mass while soft by the escaping gases. 
Neither anthracite nor lignite coalesces when heated and thus they are 
incapable of making coke; many bituminous coals also fail to coke, or else 
make so weak or impure a material as to be worthless. 

Coke bears the same relation to coal that charcoal does to wood, and for 
many purposes, such as blast furnace smelting, it is so far superior to coal 
as a fuel that it is necessary to go to the trouble and expense of coking the 
coal before use. Its chief advantages as a fuel are:— 

(1). Itis strong and hard and does not crumble or soften when burning, 
so that it can carry a heavy charge of ore, etc., in a blast furnace, for example, 
without crushing or melting down and so obstructing the blast. 

(2). It burns without producing tar or smoke. 

(3). It hasa high calorific intensity. That is to say, a higher tempera- 
ture can be obtained by burning coke than by burning coal, although a given 
weight of coal will naturally evolve a larger quantity of heat than will the 
coke produced from it. 

The coking of coal is carried out in what are known as coke ovens. 
There are two types of these in common use, known respectively as beehive 
and retort ovens. As stated above, coal during coking looses gas and 
volatile matter; in some ovens these are immediately burned in or adjacent 
to the ovens, and produce the heat they require; in other cases the volatile 
matter is collected and its more valuable constituents saved and only the 
residual gases burned. Coke ovens, therefore, can also be divided into non 
recovery ovens and by-product recovery. ovens. 

Three types of ovens will be considered as illustrating three of the above 
classes. A fourth class, the by-product beehive oven, is not very impor- 
tant, and is not employed in Canada. 
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NON-RECOVERY BEEHIVE OVEN 


This is the simplest type of oven in common use. It is a circular oven 
with a domed roof. The diameter and height vary in different ovens, but 
about 12 feet and 7 feet respectively are common sizes. The ovens are set 
close together, back to back in long rows, with the object of economizing room 
and heat, and are usually built of stone or brick and lined with firebrick or 
silica brick. The general layout of a battery of beehive ovens can be seen 
in Fig. 29 which, while showing what is practically the arrangement em- 
ployed by the International Coal and Coke Company, at Coleman, Alta., may 
also be taken as typical of all ovens of this class. 


The method of coking a charge in an oven situated in a battery in regular 
operation is as follows: assuming the oven to be empty but still red hot 
from a previous charge; a larry or hopper bottomed car, running on a track 
over the tops of the ovens, brings a suitable weight of coal for the charge 
and this coal is then run down a chute into the oven. The coal is levelled 
out as promptly as possible with a rake, and the door closed with firebricks, 
the lower courses of which are made air-tight with fireclay. The coal in the 
oven 1s heated by the floor and walls, and the gases evolved ignite, sometimes 
within one hour sometimes not until many hours after charging, the time 
depending on the initial temperature of the oven and the moisture in the coal. 
The idea of the operation is to burn the volatile matter given off from the coal 
over the top of the charge. The heat thus generated is reflected from the 
roof of the oven, passes down through the coal from above, and gradually 
completes the coking that was begun by the heat from the floor and the walls. 
The air necessary for the combustion is supplied through small holes in the 
top of the door, these openings being regulated so as to carry the coking on 
at a suitable rate. Care is needed to avoid unnecessary burning of the coke. 
Sufficient heat is generated by the combustion of the volatile matter to com- 
pletely coke the coal and also to heat the coke and the walls of the oven to a 
high temperature; but it is impossible to avoid some waste of coke. The 
coking, as was stated above, proceeds in the main downwards from above; as 
the operation draws near its close the coke hardens, and shrinks; cracks 
are formed in the charge, and these cracks passing from the top towards the 
bottom give the coke a columnar structure. As the volatile matter from the 
lower layers passes up through the hot upper layers, some of the hydrocarbons 
are decomposed and thereby deposit carbon on the hot surface of the coke. 
This deposited carbon not only increases the yield of the coke, and thus 
decreases the percentage of ash content, but also increases its strength, makes 
it more resistant to hot carbon dioxide gas and gives it a bright silvery 
appearance, which is highly regarded by coke users. The progress of the 
coking can be followed by watching the flame of the burning volatile matter : 
when this dies down the air openings at the top of the door are completely 
closed, to avoid burning the coke, and the oven is left sealed up for several 


FIG. 29 
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INTERNATIONAL COAL ann COKE COMPANYS COLLIERIES. 
COLEMAN, ALBERTA. 


TO ACCOMPANY REPORT ON 
“THE COALS OF CANADA" No. 83, 1911 
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hours to allow any volatile matter left to be distilled out. The usual time 
of coking of a charge in a beehive oven 1s 72 hours. 

When the coking is complete the bricks in the doorway are removed 
and water is played on the coke from a hose until it is quenched. It is then 
raked out as rapidly as possible, and the oven is ready for a fresh charge. As 
little water as possible is used in quenching, both in order to avoid leaving 
the coke wet and heavy, and also to avoid unduly cooling the walls and floor 
of the oven. If the coke is properly quenched it is only the surface layer 
inside the oven which is cooled, and if the fresh charge is soon introduced, the 
heat from inside the walls and floor reheats the surface of the new charge 
sufficiently to ignite it. 

In a battery making 72 hour coke, ovens 1, 4, 7, etc., would be 
charged on the same day, ovens 2, 5, 8, etc., on the next, AO deonOe Om Clr 
on the third day; on the fourth day ovens 1, 4, 7, etc., would be once more 
ready to empty and recharge. In this way there are never two cold ovens 
side by side, and any cold oven will always have a hot oven on both sides 
and behind it. The value of this heat equalization is shown by the fact 
that the coke made in an end oven of a battery is rarely as good as that made 
in the ovens in the middle, and the product of isolated ovens is even less 
valuable. 

The flames and hot gases, from the ovens in such a battery as that de- 
scribed, escape from the charging hole at the top; a large quantity of heat 
is thus wasted and the ovens may become a nuisance to the neighbour- 
hood because of their smoke. In some designs of beehive ovens the charging 
holes are closed, the burning gases passing into a flue which 1s situated in 
the walls at the back, that is, between the ovens placed back to back. 
The hot gases from the flue are led under boilers, and in some cases 
sufficient steam is thus raised to run the whole colliery supplying the coke 
ovens with coal. 

Other modifications of the simple beehive oven consist in providing 
- flues in the sole or floor, through which hot gases can be led to 
heat the floor and prevent the formation of black ends, Le., imperfectly 
formed coke which otherwise is left in contact with the floor. In some ovens 
the air for the combustion, instead of entering through the loose brickwork 
in the doorway, is admitted through special passages in the brickwork in 
the front of the oven. In this way the air is taken where it is wanted, is 
more under control, and is preheated by its passage through the hot brick- 
work. Many methods have also been devised for the rapid drawing of the 
coke from the oven by mechanical means, thus obviating the laborious and 
unhealthy work of drawing the coke by hand and lessening the cooling of 
the oven. 

Such modified beehive ovens are the Welsh oven, Thomas oven, Ramsay 
oven, etc. 

Some beehive ovens have been adapted for the recovery of by-products, 
but in these the simplicity of the ordinary beehive oven is lost without 
gaining the advantages to be found in the retort oven. 
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NON-RECOVERY RETORT OVEN 


The Bernard oven as used by the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. at Sydney 
Mines, N.S., and by the West Canadian Collieries Co., Ltd., at Lille, Alta, 
may be regarded as typical of this form of oven. A description of the installa- 
tion at Sydney Mines will be found in a paper by C. L. Cantley on“Some 
Modern Retort Ovens,” Trans. Can. Soc. C.E., Vol. XXII, 1908, pp. 398-424. 
Fig. 30 shows the Bernard oven. 

The ovens are about 33 feet long, 6’-6” high, and have an average width 
of 24”, but taper very slightly from one end to the other to facilitate 
the removal of the coke. They are built open at each end and are 
closed during coking by doors which can be lifted by means of hoisting 
tackle when the coke is to be pushed out. Coal is introduced through 
three charging holes,C,on the top from three larries running on tracks, 
E. A charge consists of from about 54 to 6 tons of coal, which at both the 
above plants has been previously washed. The coal in the oven is levelled 
immediately after being charged by means of a long rake introduced through 
a small opening in the door at the pusher end of the oven. The cracks 
round the doors and all openings into the oven are then carefully luted with 
fireclay to avoid allleaks of air. The oven being already hot from the previous 
charge, gases begin to come off from the coal as soon as it is charged. These 
rise to the top of the oven and pass out through openings into the flue be- 
tween this oven and the one next to it. Here in a horizontal channel they 
meet a current of air sufficient to nearly or completely burn them in their 
passage down a vertical flue leading to a larger horizontal flue immediately 
beneath the adjacent oven. They are here met by similar burning gases 
from this oven; the mixture passes under the length of this oven and comes 
back under the first oven, passing out at the pusher end to a large flue leading 
to the chimney or fan which provides the draught. In the figure the gases 
from ovenH1 are burned in flue A 1, between oven H 1 and oven H2; the 
gasesfrom H2 burn in flue A2, between this oven and the one beyond it; 
the burning gases unite along the length of the horizontal flue M 2 underneath 
oven H2; passing out at one end of this they return along the flue M1 under- 
neath oven H 1, and pass out into the flue B, It will be seen that two ovens 
thus form one unit with a combined heating system, although the unit is not 
quite complete in itself, as on one side it shares a flue of the next unit, and 
on the other side one flue is shared by the following unit, and so on. 

It is customary to make 48 hour coke in the Bernard oven, alternate 
ovens being charged on alternate days. In this way, a cool, freshly charged 
oven works in conjunction with the other oven of the unit, which having 
been charged 24 hours previously is usually burning most vigorously, thus 
ensuring a uniformity of temperature not otherwise obtainable. The coking 
in this oven mainly proceeds from the sides inwards, but also from the bottom 
upwards. A certain amount of decomposition of hydrocarbons and de- 
position of carbon on the coke will take place in a retort oven, but it is not 
commonly supposed to be as much as in a beehive oven. 
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When the coking is completed the doors at the ends of the oven are 
raised out of the way and the coke pushed out at the wider end of the oven 
on to the quenching floor by means of an electrically or steam operated pusher, 
the ram of which traverses the whole length of the oven. The doors are 
then replaced and the oven is ready for a fresh charge. The red hot coke is 
quenched by means of a stream of water from a hose. 

The gases finally leaving the ovens at Lille pass directly to a chimney; 
they are still so hot when they leave the top of the chimney that at night a 
column of flame many feet high is plainly visible. At Sydney Mines the 
hot gases are first led under a battery of boilers, from which they are dis- 
charged into the stack by means of a fan. It is found that the use of the fan 
ensures a regular and easily controlled working of the ovens, irrespective 
of the outside temperature. The boilers, when 48 hour coke is being made, 
are sald to generate about 24 pounds of steam, from and at 212° F., per 
pound of coal charged into the ovens. 

Many types of retort ovens are built either for non-recovery, or for by- 
product recovery. On this account only one list of retort ovens will be 
given; this will be found at the end of the next section. 


BY-PRODUCT RETORT OVEN 


The Otto-Hoffman ovens as used by the Dominion Iron & Steel Company 
at Sydney, N.S., may be taken to illustrate this type. A description 
of the plant at Sydney will be found in a paper by C. G. Atwater, Trans. 
A.I.M.E., Vol. XXXIII, 1902, p. 760:— 

Fig. 31 shows the Otto-Hoffman oven virtually as at Sydney, except 
that the quenching platform there is almost flat and slightly wider than 
the length of the oven. The general construction is very similar to 
the Bernard, and it is charged and drawn in exactly the same way. 
The only radical difference is in the method of taking off the gases and 
heating the oven. In the Otto-Hoffman the only flue opening from each 
oven is one into a pipe on the roof at the pusher end. The gases from 
each oven pass through these pipes into a large hydraulic main running 
the whole length of the battery and leading to the by-product plant; in this 
main, and subsequently in the scrubbers and coolers of the by-product plant, 
they are cooled and washed, tar and ammonia etc., being thus extracted. 
The gas, after its more valuable constituents have been removed, is returned | 
to the ovens and burned under them, and, thanks to the economy of heat due 
to regeneration, the supply of gas is ordinarily more than sufficient for 
heating the battery, and unless the coal is exceptionally low in volatile 
combustible matter, surplus heat is available for use in other ways. 

The arrangement of the flues, etc., in the opposite ends of an Otto-Hoff- 
man oven, is identical. In the foundation brickwork arch at each end there 
is a chamber filled with firebrick chequer work, which is known as a regenerator 
and which is used to preheat the air required for the combustion of the gas. 
These regenerators are long, latticed brick flues, running the whole length of 
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the battery. They are connected at one end, by. means of a reversing valve, 
elther with the air distributing pipe, or with the chimney. Underneath the 
whole length of each oven there is a horizontal flue with a gas burner at each 
end and a brick partition in the middle. Only one of these burners is used at a 
time. When the burner at the quenching platform end of the oven is being 
used, gas returned from the by-product extraction plant is forced in here and 
mixes with hot air whichis supplied through the regenerator at that end of 
the oven. The gas burns in the horizontal flue and passes up through a series of 
vertical flues between the ovens, as shown in the figure. At the top of the 
vertical flues the burning gas enters another horizontal flue, which, extending 
the whole length of the oven, enables the gas to pass to the pusher end, where it 
descends through the corresponding set of vertical flues into the horizontal 
flue under this end of the oven and from here passes out into the second 
regenerator which it heats to a high temperature before escaping to the 
chimney. At intervals of about half an hour the valves are reversed, gas 
passes in through the other burner, air comes in through the regenerator which 
was before being heated, the burning gases pass up the vertical flues at the 
pusher end and down at the quenching end and out into the regenerator, 
which has been somewhat cooled by the air current through it during the 
previous half hour. It will be seen from this description that as long as the 
coke ovens as a whole are supplying sufficient gas, the temperature in the flues 
around any oven is independent of the quality or quantity of the gas being 
given off from that oven. 

The following is a list of some of the commoner forms of retort ovens, 
most of which may be built either for or without by-product recovery: 
Bauer, Bernard, Brunk, Coppée, Hussner, Koppers, Otto-Helgenstock, Otto- 
Hoffman, Schniewind (or United Otto), Seibel, Semet-Solvay, Simon-Carvés. 


COMPARISON OF TYPES OF OVENS! 


Until very recently there has been a decided prejudice against retort 
oven coke and the product of beehive ovens has been greatly preferred, 
especially for blast furnace work; but this preference for beehive coke is now 
fortunately dying away. As a matter of fact retort ovens can make as good 
coke as beehive, and more of it from ordinary coking coals, and can produce a 
commercial coke from certain classes of coal which cannot be coked in a bee- 
hive oven; the retort has thus the wider range of adaptability, and for these 
reasons has almost altogether replaced the beehive oven abroad. 

Beehive ovens not only burn or waste all the gases and volatile matter 
from the coal with no return except for the coking of the coal, but they also 
burn a certain amount of the coke itself. Sir Lowthian Bell estimates that 
the yield from a beehive oven is 10 per cent less than from a retort oven. 
That is to say, for every hundred tons of coke produced in a beehive oven 
approximately twenty tons of coal are needlessly wasted. From the ethical 
point of view, therefore, there can be no hesitation in condemning the beehive 
oven, and from the practical point of view it should be remembered that in 


1See also Table X XIX. 
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addition to its smaller yield the greater waste of carbon in the beehive 
results in a higher percentage of ash in the resulting coke. The beehive 
oven is, however, very cheap in first cost, and being simple in construc- 
tion is also easy to keep in repair, and these facts, together with the wide- 
spread prejudice in its favour, and the great number of managers and 
men familiar with its use and ignorant of foreign practice, explain the 
unwillingness of coke manufacturers in this country to change over to retort 
ovens. The coking period in the beehive is, however, usually at least 14 
times as long as in a retort oven, so that if the charge is the same it takes 
3 beehive ovens to do the work of 2 retort ovens. The cost of working a 
beehive oven is also high, as the method of drawing the coke by manual 
labour is slow and expensive. 

In this connexion it may be interesting to quote some evidence given 
before the recent Royal Commission on Coal Supplies in England. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that all costs of production and prices of pro- 
ducts refer to Great Britain and cannot readily be amended to suit Canadian 
conditions. 

Mr. J. H. Darby said: “To produce 1,000 tons of coke per week in beehive 
ovens, the capital outlay, without boilers, would be about $28,800 (£5,760) ; 
boilers to save waste heat would cost $15,000 (£3,000), and hearths, sidings, 
etc., $28,600 (£4,720) extra, making a total of $67,400 (£13,480). He 
estimates from a coal with 30 per cent volatile matter a 54 per cent yield, 
1,850 tons of coal being thus required. 

In non-recovery retort ovens for the same output the cost, including, 
besides the ovens, rams, sidings, hearths, boilers, chimneys, etc., complete, 
would be about $76,000 (£15,200). The yield with the same coal would be 
64 per cent, 1,560 tons being required. 

For a by-product retort oven the cost, including the ovens, compressing 
and charging plant, rams, sidings, coke hearth, boilers, chimneys, and by- 
product plant complete, would not be much less than $200,000 (£40,000). 
The yield from the above coal would be 68 per cent, 1,470 tons of coal being 
required per week to produce 1,000 tons of coke. 

Mr. Darby’s evidence does not cover the working expenses of the plants, 
or the value of the products produced. 

Sir S. A. Sadler, M.P., said many experiments had been made in blast 
furnaces on Teeside, and that with a sufficient blast retort coke invariably gave 
a larger yield inagiven time than beehive, and the coke had always been found 
equally efficient in other respects, starting with both fuels perfectly dry. 

He estimated the net value of the by-products per ton of coal coked, 
after deducting all costs, to be, for 
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He also claims a production of from 10 to 15 per cent more coke than in 
a beehive oven. 

Mr. John Higson, speaking of by-product ovens, stated that firms like 
the Simon-Carvée Company went to colliery proprietors and said, “ Now if 
you will adopt our installation for making coke, and will sell us small coal for 
10 years at x price, we will give you the coke and after ten years we will hand 
you over the works for nothing.” 

If it is assumed that the small price probably paid for the coal is counter- 
balanced by the gift of the coke, it would appear from this evidence that in 
England the value of the by-products will not only pay for the working of 
the plants and provide a profit, but will also pay for the capital outlay within 
ten years. 

It is probable that in nearly all cases the non-recovery retort oven is in 
the long run cheaper than the beehive oven, and that it would prove more 
profitable in all large plants. The interest on the capital outlay is greater 
for the first oven, but the working expenses are less and the output of coke 
is at least 10 per cent more for the same amount of coal. 

The profits to be gained by the recovery of by-products are at present, 
in Canada, somewhat doubtful. On account of the high capital cost of a by- 
product plant it is essential that it should be reasonably certain of working 
full time; it is, therefore, usual to erect only large central plants drawing 
supplies from several collieries. A good market for the products must also 
be accessible. Tar would fetch good prices in districts where there is anthra- 
cite or lignite dust that could be made into briquettes, and when the com- 
mercial development of the country is further advanced, large plants for the 
preparation of coal tar products will probably be built, which will provide a 
market for the tar; road making and other uses will also require large quan- 
tities of tar, which at present, if many of the existing plants recovered by- 
products, would be a drug on the market. Again, while the Canadian farmer 
lives on his capital by exhausting the virgin fertility of the soil there is very 
little demand for ammonium sulphate although it is a valuable fertilizer; 
but there is little doubt that as years go by it will realize better prices. It 
is Interesting to note that the production of wheat per acre in the United States 
and Canada, in spite of their virgin soils, is about 15 and 20 bushels respec- 
tively, whereas in Scotland it is about 40 bushels; these figures give some 
indication of the advantage to be gained by the judicious use of fertilizers. 

The Dominion Iron and Steel Co. possesses the only by-product plant in 
Canada. Probably few if any other firms could at present profitably operate 
such a plant; but we may confidently expect that the tendency of the future 
will be towards the recovery of tar and nitrogen, coal distillation products 
which are at present wasted. 


TESTS 


OBJECT, SCOPE, AND METHOD OF TESTING THE COKING POWER OF COALS 


When considering the development of any coal area, or when choosing the 
location for a metallurgical industry, it is always important to know the 
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coking properties of the coals of the district. Also, when the time comes to 


erect ovens, it is well to know the type of oven best suited to give a suitable 
coke with the coal in question. 


It was, therefore, decided to test the coking power of all the coals which 
were being investigated, whenever there was any possibility of a commercial 
coke being produced, and also to test typical coals from the different districts 
in the three kinds of ovens already described. From this main investigation 
a number of minor investigations have developed. 


Three possible methods of making these tests were considered: (1) 
building a small experimental oven, or battery of ovens, at McGill University 
or some other central point; (2) coking full-sized charges in existing ovens; 
(3) coking small samples in boxes, the boxes to be coked as part of the 
charge of an oven in regular operation. 


It is obvious, from what has already been said, that no oven is properly 
complete in itself, but only works as a part of a battery. The end ovens of a 
battery rarely give as good coke as those in the middle, so that for the first 
method of making the tests at least six beehive, or three retort ovens would 
have been required, of which only one-third would have been available for 
final results. Even if the very large sum of money necessary for such a 
plant had been available, it would have been very difficult to satisfactorily 
run such a miniature battery, and even if the ovens were built to only take 
4 or 4 ton charges, it would have involved a large outlay of coal and time. 
The results obtained by this method would only be for the one abnormal 
type of oven; they would certainly be regarded with grave suspicion and 
their value would not be commensurate with the necessary expense. 


The second method would have been the best, but it was impossible to 
carry out with the funds available, even if firms could have been found willing 
to set aside one or more ovens, for such a series of tests. A single oven charge 
would require 5 tons at least, and working with varied coals it would be 
impossible to ensure proper conditions of coking for each coal at the first 
attempt, so that it would be necessary to have at least 15 tons of each coal to 
be tested in any one type of oven. The freightage necessary to test all eastern 
coals in this way at, say, Sydney, N.S., and all western ones in the Crows- 
nest district, would have been very large and in addition there would have 
been the cost of the machinery for crushing the coal, and the labour for hand- 
ling the coal and coke without interfering with the working of the plant at 

which the tests were being made. 
| The third method was the one which it was finally decided to adopt. 
Preliminary tests were very satisfactory, showing that it gave reliable results, 
and the method is so much simpler and less expensive than the other two that 
it was practicable to make a far more complete series of tests than would have 
been otherwise ‘possible. 

Thanks are due to the executives of the five firms mentioned below for 
the ungrudging way in which they placed their coking plants at the service of 
the tests and assisted in all ways in their power. It is impossible to personally 
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mention all those who rendered assistance, but thanks are especially due 
to Mr. I’. E. Lucas at Sydney, where the bulk of the tests were carried out, 
and also to Mr. J. H. Preston at Sydney Mines, Mr. W. P. Williams at Lille, 
and Mr. W. D. Davidson at Coleman. 


COKING PLANTS AT WHICH TESTS WERE MADE 


Dominion Iron and Steel Co., Ltd.—Sydney, Nova Scotia. 


In this plant there are 10 batteries of Otto-Hoffman by-product recovery 
ovens, 40 ovens in each battery. The coal used is Phalen seam coal from the 
Dominion Coal Co; it is used wet after washing in the Steel Company’s 
washery, 40 hour coke being made. Eighty test boxes were coked here in 
Battery IX, during December, 1908, and January, 1909. 


Dominion Coal Co., Ltd.—Glace Bay, Nova Scotia. 


This Company has two beehive ovens placed side by side at their Bridge- 
port colliery. Unwashed slack coal from their Lingan colhery was being 
used at the time of the tests, 72 hour coke being made. One batch of 8 test 
boxes of coal was coked here, January, 1909. 


Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co., Ltd.—Sydney Mines, Nova Scotia. 


There are two types of ovens in use here, there being 3 batteries each of 
40 Bernard ovens, and one battery of 30 Bauer ovens. The Bernard ovens 
have already been described; the Bauer ovens can be used for by-product 
recovery, but here they have so far always been used as non-recovery ovens. 
Washed slack coal from Collieries 1 and 3 is used in the ovens, 48 hour coke 
being made. Twenty-six boxes were coked in the Bernard ovens and two 
in the Bauer, the tests being made during January, 1909. 


West Canadian Collieries, Ltd.—Lille, Alberta. 


The ovens used at this plant are Bernard non-recovery, similar to those 
used at Sydney Mines, but no attempt is made to save the waste heat, the 
gases being led straight into the chimney. There are two batteriesof 40 ovens, 
using washed slack coal from the Lille colliery. Sixteen boxes were coked 
here, June, 1909. 


International Coal and Coke Co., Ltd.—Coleman, Alberta. 
Beehive ovens are used at this plant, as previously described. The coal 
is slack or broken coal from seams 2 and 4, mixed in the proportion of one 


part of No. 2 to two parts of No.4. Six boxes and one sack of coal were coked 
here, June, 1909. | 


METHOD OF CONDUCTING COKING TESTS OF COALS 


The method employed was in brief as follows, details and exceptions 
being given later. 

The coking was carried out in metal boxes, holding about 50 pounds 
of coal and provided with perforated lids. The coal, after crushing to pass 
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through a4” screen, was weighed dry and then moistened and charged into a 
box which hadalready been weighed empty. The moist coal after being levelled 
off was covered with a layer of paper to prevent the escape of fines and the 
box was then closed with a lid resting on the coal and so arranged that it could 
not come out but was free to sink further in if the pressure on the top was 
sufficient to compress the coal inside. The box was then weighed full, the 
weight of water added to the coal being thus determined. 

A batch of test boxes having been prepared, they were taken to an oven 
that was empty, but hot and ready to charge, and the boxes put intoit. The 
method of charging varied with the oven; the boxes, however, were placed on 
the floor and near the centre. In the case of retort ovens they were charged 
with their length across the oven in order to get a full section from wall to 
wall. ‘The boxes being in position, the oven was at once charged with coal by 
the regular staff and in the usual way and the coking then proceeded exactly 
asusual. Usually the gases from the boxes caught fire before the oven could be 
charged, but this initial rapid heating could have had no appreciable effect, as 
it was stopped almost at once when the regular damp coal was dumped on top. 

At the expiration of the coking period determined upon, the coke in the 
oven was pushed, or drawn, and quenched exactly as usual, ‘and the test 
boxes at once pulled out from the mass of hot coke. The test coke could not 
be quenched as quickly as the regular coke as the metal of the boxes pre- 
vented the water used from getting to it; the delay, however, was not serious 
as the glowing coke was likewise protected from the air. The final quenching 
was accomplished by pouring water on the top of each box; the water which 
ran through the hd turned to steam and the pressure this generated largely 
prevented more water from entering until the coke was comparatively cool; the 
box was then turned over and allowed to drain. The coke was thus mainly 
cooled by steam, and it was possible, with reasonable care, to completely 
quench without soaking with water. 

After quenching, the boxes were dried in a hot place, as will be explained 
later, for at least a day; they were then weighed and the percentage vield of 
dry coke calculated. 

The boxes were opened and the coke taken out with as little breakage as 
possible. Notes on the character of the coke were made at this stage, and it 
was sampled for chemical analysis. A single wedge-shaped piece, extending 
from the bottom end to the middle, was considered likely to be more truly 
representative than one obtained by selecting small pieces from different parts 
of the mass, but when this was impossible great care was taken to get.a fair 
sample. This sample was crushed and quartered until it would go into a pint 
preserving jar, in which it was sealed and shipped to the chemist at Montreal. 

A large main sample was also shipped to Montreal; upon arrival it was 
divided into three or four lots, the larger pieces being broken up. One portion 
was placed in an open tray to be kept for inspection and comparison; some 
stout double paper bags were also filled, one of these being required for phy- 
sical tests, another for the Museum at Ottawa, and the remainder being kept 


in reserve. These samples would weigh from three to four pounds each. 
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Notes were also made on the character and strength of the coke at the 
time the large sample was broken up in Montreal; and after the completion 
of the series of tests the trays of coke were arranged according to localities, 
etc; and were then re-examined by at least two independent observers who 
compared them with one another and with samples of standard cokes and 
finally classified them under the following ten heads:— 

A==Good commercial coke —subdivided viz., + A, A,—A 
B=Poor a c  — ze viz., + B, B,—B 

C—=A non-commercial agglomerate—subdivided viz. + C,C.—¢ 
D==Non-agglomerating 


Details of the Various Methods Employed. 


The work of filling, emptying, and weighing, etc., the boxes for tests in the 
Otto-Hoffman ovens at Sydney, and in the beehive ovens at Bridgeport, 
was carried out in a shed in the coke oven plant of the Dominion Iron and 
Steel Company. 

At Sydney Mines the work in connexion with the tests in both Bernard 
and Bauer ovens was done in the fan room of the boiler house near the Bernard 
oven batteries. 

At Lille the work was carried out in the testing laboratory of the firm. 
The boxes coked at Coleman were also filled here. 


Test Boxes— 


The boxes used in the majority of the tests were riveted black iron boxes, 
No. 20 gauge metal, 15” 11” 11”, with lids perforated with 4” holes placed 
1” centre to centre. 

In some preliminary tests made by Mr. T. C. Denis, for Dr. Porter, 
cylindrical drums were used 82” diameter and about 18” long. 

Six larger boxes were also used in the tests at Sydney; these were of No. 
18 gauge metal, 18” 10” X10", the lids having 2” holes placed 1” centre to 
centre. 


Crushing Coal— 


The regular samples of coal were crushed at McGill University before 
shipping to Sydney. The coal was crushed with a Comet crusher, to pass a 
%” punch screen. 

The fresh samples of coal from Nova Scotia were crushed in a rotary sam- 
ple crusher at Sydney, or in a jaw crusher at Sydney Mines. A screen was 
not available, but the coal was crushed as near as could be judged to 4” size. 

The fresh samples of coal from Alberta and British Columbia were crushed 
at Lille on a bucking board to pass through a 4” wire screen. | 


Weighing and Damping the Coal, and Charging it into Boxes— 
The coal to be tested was always weighed dry in an empty box, the weight 
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of which was known. No attempt was made to take the same weight of coal 
each time, but rather to take an amount of coal which would fill the box to 
the proper extent after moistening. 

In the earlier experiments the coal was damped by turning it on fer a 
water-proof sheet and there sprinkling it with water from a watering can and 
mixing it up well with a small shovel; the moist coal being then carefully 
transferred to a weighed test box. 

Most of the coals, however, were moistened in the test box. The weighed 
coal was transferred little by little to the weighed test box and there sprinkled 
from the watering can and mixed well with the shovel; each addition of coal 
being properly moistened before a further addition was made. 

The second method of damping effected a great saving of time over the 
first, but it had the disadvantage of unavoidably compressing the coal into 
the test box slightly more than would be done by just shovelling the damp 
coal into the box. This compression was, however, certainly no greater 
than that suffered by coal as ordinarily dropped into the ovens from a 
charging car on the track overhead. 

The boxes for the beehive ovens at Coleman were filled with dry coal, as 
dry coal is used in charging these ovens. 


Closing the Boxes— 


Before charging the boxes, several lugs were made, about 2” long and 1” 
wide, by making vertical cuts from the top of the ends and sides of the boxes. 
The lids were made to fit into the boxes and rest on the coal inside; after a 
lid had been put in the lugs were hammered over, so that although there was 
nothing to prevent it sinking further into the box, the lid could not come out, 
or let the contents escape. 

It was considered that this method of closing the boxes would result in 
the contents, during coking, being subjected to the same pressure as the 
surrounding coal. 


Marking the Boxes— 


The boxes were in all cases marked in duplicate by means of large num- 
bers centre punched on the metal, and as a check the number and arrangement 
of the lugs holding the lids were varied and recorded. 


Charging the Boxes— 


The boxes were charged into the Otto-Hoffman and Bauer ovens from 
the coke discharge end of the oven. The boxes were placed one by one just 
inside the oven on the floor, and with the largest side of the box across the 
oven; they were then ned with an iron rod well into the oven, it being 
ran oed that the box nearest the end was at least 6 feet away ern eg iS 
many as eight boxes were sometimes coked together in one oven. 

A few of the last boxes coked in the Bernard ovens at Sydney Mines were 
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charged in the above way, but most of them were charged from the pusher 
end. The boxes were placed one by one in the mouth of the oven and pushed 
in a few feet with a rod; they were then all pushed through together towards 
the other end by means of the pusher. This method was not altogether satis- 
factory, as some of the boxes got squeezed and damaged. 

The boxes for the Bernard ovens at Lille were arranged, outside the oven, 
on a long plank about 10” wide and 2” thick and having cross pieces nailed to 
it at intervals in order to keep the boxes in position. The plank, with the 
boxes, was pushed nearly into the oven by hand and was then shoved into the 
middle by means of the pusher. Fight boxes were charged on one plank. 
This method gave the best results, all the boxes coming out in perfect condi- 
tion; it also reduced the risk of damage to the floor or walls of the oven. 

Test boxes were charged into the beehive ovens through the doors and 
pushed in towards the centre by means of a rod. At Bridgeport the boxes 
were charged right side up as usual. At Coleman the boxes were charged on 
end, as it was thought that in this way—the boxes reaching from the bottom 
nearly to the top of the charge—cokes more representative of the oven would 
be produced. 


Coking— 


The Bernard and Bauer ovens containing test boxes were coked as in the 
regular practice for 48 hours, and the beehive oven at Bridgeport for 72 hours. 

The test boxes in Otto-Hoffman ovens were coked for 48 hours, with a 
few exceptions duly recorded, instead of for about 40 hours as in the regular 
working of the plant. The boxes in the beehive ovens at Coleman were coked 
for 74 hours; the regular time of coking these ovens was either about 96 or 
72 hours, according to whether a Sunday did or did not come into the 
coking period. 


Drying the Test Boxes after Quenching— 


The boxes from the Otto-Hoffman ovens and from the beehive ovens at 
Bridgeport were dried on the top of a very hot metal flue between the 
boilers of the Dominion Iron and Steel Company’s coke oven plant and the 
smoke stack. The boxes were left here from one to three days. 

The boxes from the Bernard and Bauer ovens at Sydney Mines were dried 
round the casing of the fan, through which the flue gases passed when leaving 
the gas-fired boilers of the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company. 

Three test boxes from Sydney Mines and all the boxes from Lille and 
Coleman were shipped to Montreal, where they were opened and the coke dried 
on a steam-heated table before weighing and sampling as usual. 


Yield of Coke— 


The quantities of coke produced were usually determined with satis- 
factory accuracy by weighing the boxes and making the necessary corrections 
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for tare. Ina few cases the boxes were damaged in the oven and some coke 
possibly lost, and in a few cases also defective quenching caused small losses 
from burning, but note has been made in the detailed sheets of all doubtful 
cases. 

In order to compare the different tests fairly, it was necessary to reduce 
all results to a common basis of yield of dry coke from dry coal. The moisture 
in the coal when not known was determined, and probably no appreciable 
errors have arisen on this account, but moisture in the coke gave more trouble. 
In the earlier preliminary tests the cokes were weighed undried, but in subse- 
quent tests they were weighed after drying which, it was thought, would give 
the correct weight. Analyses of samples sent in air-tight jars to the chemist 
showed that traces of moisture were usually left even after prolonged drying, 
and the yields were, therefore, corrected for the moisture found. Owing to 
inability to obtain a sufficient supply of air-tight jars for all the samples, cor- 
rected yields for some cokes cannot be stated; but where given they may be 
taken as trustworthy within the limits of variation unavoidable in coke oven 
practice. 


Fracture of Coke 


The normal fracture of the coke made in a test box varied with the oven 
in which it was coked. The fracture of test coke from an Otto-Hoffman 
oven, in which the boxes reached almost from wall to wall across the oven, 
shows the way in which the heat penetrated through the coal from the floor 
and walls of the oven, by the fracture lines converging from the bottom and 
ends of the box towards the centre and top of the box. As the Bernard ovens 
are wider than the Otto-Hoffman the influence of the walls is not so marked, 
the fracture lines being more nearly vertical. The fracture of box coke from 
a beehive oven is vertical; if the box were coked on end the fracture would 
be along the length of the box. 


Tests Applied to Coke— 


When the box was opened the coke was critically inspected and notes 
were made on its shrinkage in the box, fracture, strength, hardness, bright- 
ness, etc. It was analysed later in the laboratory for moisture, ash, volatile 
matter, and sometimes for sulphur. The real and apparent specific gravities 
of the coke were determined and its porosity calculated therefrom. The 
strength of the coke was determined by crushing. 

The methods employed in the chemical analyses are described in the re- 
port of the work of the chemical laboratory Vol. II, Part IX. The deter- 
mination of specific gravities is described on pages 221-2 and the crushing 
tests on coke on pages 222-3. 


Preliminary Tests 


A number of preliminary tests were carried out in Otto-Hoffman ovens 
at Sydney, before deciding on the methods to be employed in the regular 
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coking tests: a summary of these tests and their influence on the procedure 
adopted is given below; a full account will be found in Vol. VI 
Appendix IV, to this report. 


? 


_ In June, 1908, Mr. Denis supervised the experimental coking of 9 drums 
of coal in the Otto-Hoffman ovens at Sydney, under specifications drawn up 
by Dr. Porter. Four of these drums were coked in one oven and five in 
another. In each oven one of the drums was filled with the ordinary 
washed coal which made up the main part of the charge. At the conclusion 
of each test a sample was taken of the regular coke made in each oven to 
compare with that made in the drum. 


Samples of drum coke and of open oven coke were sent to several experts; 
whose opinions are given below. 


I’. E. Lucas, Superintendent of the coke oven plant of the Dominion 
Iron and Steel Company, stated that the drum cokes compared very 
favourably with the open oven coke, in spite of the extra difficulty of quench- 
ing to exact degree. 


O. E. Whiteside, General Superintendent, International Coal and Coke 
Co., Ltd., Coleman, Alta., said, “I, of course, have no analyses or means at 
my disposal of judging the qualities of the different samples of coke, beyond 
the physical structure and appearance; but after comparing I am satisfied 
that these two samples are similar enough to justify you in having full 
confidence in the results of experimental process. ” ) 


F. Keffer, Consulting Engineer, The British Columbia Copper Co., 
Greenwood, B.C., said, “Regarding the cokes I would say we regard the 
experimental process as sufficiently close to the ordinary process to justify 
one in feeling confident as to the results. This is illustrated by samples 
which are substantially identical both as to composition and structure.” 


J. F. Robertson, Smelter Manager, The Mond Nickel Co., Ltd., Victoria 
Mines, Ont., said, “Samples are very similar, and so far as the quality of 
coke can be judged from its appearance, justify confidence in the experi- 
mental results. ” 


The above tests and the reports thereon were considered to be satisfactory 
enough to warrant proceeding with the box method of test; but it is worthy 
of note that additional comparisons made during the progress of the in- 
vestigation confirmed this conclusion. 


Age of Coal 


Owing to unavoidable causes the coal samples to be tested varied from 
five months to twenty-one months old, at the time the regular coking tests 
were begun in Sydney, and as grave doubts were felt as to the possibility 
of securing any trustworthy results from samples which had been mined for 
so long a time, a series of preliminary tests were run on samples 
ranging from twenty-one months to one week. These indicated that 
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age had less effect than had been feared, but it was deemed advisable 
to avoid all chance of error on this account and the various mine managers 
were asked to furnish fresh samples. In the case of the eastern tests 
sixteen such samples were asked for and all but one were received. 
These were tested within a fortnight of their arrival in Sydney, in all cases the 
corresponding old coals being coked at the same time and in the same oven. 
Comparison of the cokes produced showed that although in the majority of 
cases the difference was very slight, in some cases there was a marked deteri- 
oration of the coking quality of the coal which had been stored. 

The western coal samples had been mined a year later than those from 
the east, but in consequence of the above results it was felt to be essential to 
also repeat the coking tests upon these coals, using freshly mined samples. 
These tests were carried out at Lille and Coleman, Alta. The samples from 
the Crowsnest Pass district were all taken by Mr. Stansfield within a fort- 
night of the actual test, but the fresh coals from Vancouver island were sup- 
plied by the collieries, and owing to a strike which delayed the trials these 
were about ten weeks old when tested. 

The age of all coals when tested will be found in the list given on page 225 
and a statement of all results having a bearing on the effect of the 
age of the coal on the quality of the coke produced, will be found in Vol. VI, 
Appendix IV. 


Time of Coking’ 


Numerous tests were made to find the effect of the time of coking upon 
the quality of coke produced. Boxes of coal were coked in ovens, the coking 
time of which varied from 30 to 72 hours These tests showed that the appear- 
ance of the coke improved with increase of time up to 72 hours, but that after 
from 40 to 48 hours this improvement was very slight, and as this was the 
regular period of the ovens it was adopted for the regular tests. 


Position in Oven? 


Four boxes were filled with the same coal and charged into the same oven. 
One of these was placed on the floor, the other three were supported on a 
frame in such a way that the bottom of one was 1’-4” above the floor, the 
second was 2’-8” up, and the third was 4’-0” up. An inspection of the 
cokes produced showed that while the cokes from the lower half of the oven 
were superior to those from the upper half, there was very little difference 
between the two lower boxes, and both were substantially identical with 
the regular output of the oven. It was, therefore, decided, for simplicity, 
to coke all boxes on the floor of the oven. 


Blending of Coals for Coking® 


A few special tests were made in the usual boxes to determine the 
result of mixing a coal which would not coke, or would not make a 


1 These tests are detailed in table X XIX. 
2 OOK, 


) ) 7 ) ) ”” 


3 We Ta 
) ? ” ) ” ” NL 
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merchantable coke with a rich and strong coking coal. Circumstances did 
not permit much work on this side issue, but the results of the few tests 
made are interesting and tend to confirm the results of experiments made 
on certain European coals; namely that with suitable blending it is possible 
to get coke of fair quality by this process, especially in retort ovens; and 
thus to utilize a certain amount of slack coal from seams which in them- 
selves are non-coking. The detailed results are given in table XXXI. 


Compression of Coal! 


Tests were made with two boxes of coal; in one of these the coal was 
compressed as much as possible during filling, in the other as little as possible. 
The lids were riveted to prevent change in the oven. The cokes produced 
were both good, but that from the compressed coal was denser than usual. 
The decision arrived at was to therefore compress the coal as little as 
possible when filling the box, but to leave the lid loose so that the coal in 
the box might be subjected to the pressure of the superincumbent coal, 
and thus be coked under normal conditions. 


Moisture in Coal’ 


Three boxes were filled, one with dry coal, one with ordinary damp 
coal as charged into the ovens, and one with very wet coal. There was very 
little difference to be seen in the three cokes ; they were all good. The 
coke from the dry box appeared, however, slightly less sound at the top of 
the box. It was, therefore, decided to dampen all the coals used and to en- 
deavour to make the added moisture approximate to the moisture in the coal 
ordinarily charged, as the more nearly the coal inside the box resembled that 
surrounding it, the more reliable the results would be. 


METHODS DEVISED FOR COMPARING THE DIFFERENT SAMPLES OF COKE 
Determination of Apparent Specific Gravity of Coke. 


The apparent specific gravity was determined in a simple form of volume- 
meter by observing the water displaced by from 60 to 70 grams of the coke in 
lumps. 

The apparatus employed consisted of a glass cylinder of about 2” dia- 
meter, and 250 c.c. capacity, having at the top a ground in tubulated stopper, 
and at the bottom being drawn out and connected by some stout rubber 
tubing to the bottom of a 100 c.c. graduated burette. A MacFarlane’s ex- 
traction tube and a Winkler-Hempel gas analysis burette, with stop-cocks, were 
found to be suitable for the purpose. ; 

Sufficient distilled water was poured into the apparatus to rather more 
than fill the glass cylinder and rubber tubing. The burette was then raised 
until the water just reached a file mark on the tubulure of the cylinder stopper, 
and the reading of the water level in the burette taken. The burette was 


*, > These tests are detailed in table XXX. 
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then lowered, the stopper removed from the cylinder, a few lumps of dry, 
weighed coke introduced, the stopper replaced and the burette raised until 
the water again reached the file mark, when the new level of the water in the 
burette was read. The difference between the first and second readings in the 
burette gives the volume of water displaced by the coke. The glass cylinder . 
was gently shaken before making the final adjustment, in order to remove 
any large air bubbles adhering to the coke. 

The weight of the coke, in grams, divided by the volume of water dis- 
placed, in cubic centimetres, gives the apparent specific gravity. For each 
coke, determinations were made on three separate samples and the mean of | 
the results taken. | 


Determination of Real Specific Gravity of Coke 


The real specific gravity was determined in specific gravity bottles of 
100 ¢.c. capacity, whose weight, when filled with distilled water at 18° C., was 
known. Usually from 10 to 20 grams of coke were used for each determi- 
nation. 

The coke tested was that which had been used in the determination of 
the apparent specific gravity. It was dried for at least 2 hours at 105° C., 
crushed to pass a 20 mesh screen, and a suitable quantity was introduced into 
a weighed specific gravity bottle which was then re-weighed, the exact weight 
of coke introduced being thus determined. The bottle was then about half 
filled with distilled water which was kept gently boiling under a partial 
vacuum for about 24 hours, in order to completely expel the air from the cells 
of the coke. Four bottles were heated together on an electric heater in a bell 
jar desiccator which was kept exhausted to about half atmospheric pressure by 
means of a water jet air pump. The boiling was interrupted two or three 
times to enable the bottles to be gently shaken, as this was found to cause the 
coke adhering to the sides and the scum floating on the surface to settle. 
After the air had: been completely removed from the coke, the bottle was 
cooled, completely filled with distilled water at 18° C., and then weighed. 

The weight of the bottle filled with water, plus the weight of coke taken, 
minus the final weight of the bottle filled with coke and water, gives the weight 
of the water displaced by the coke, this weight divided into the weight of coke 
taken gives the real specific gravity of the coke. 


Determination of the Porosity of Coke 


The percentage of cell space or air space or porosity of a coke was deter- 
mined by the following formula. 
Real specific gravity—Apparent specific gravity 
— 100 Borosityaay,. 


Real specific gravity 
Determination of Strength of Coke 


Difficulty was experienced in devising a satisfactory method for de- 
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termining the strength of coke. The common method is that of finding 
the crushing strength of inch cubes. The strength of various pieces of the 
same coke is so different that a large number of cubes require to be tested, 
and these cubes are often difficult and sometimes impossible to cut true. 
The results of these tests do not appear to be much trusted by coke users. 
This method was not employed. 


Three methods were tried in an endeavour to obtain a reliable practical 
test applicable to small quantities of coke, and capable of being repeated 
by others: a method that would classify the cokes according to their working 
strength in handling, and in the blast furnace, and the results of which 
could be expressed numerically. In each case the coke was first crushed 
and screened to a definite size. The first method consisted in giving the 
coke a series of drops (20 feet) on to a rigid iron plate; the second consisted 
in rotating the coke in a square iron box or tumbler with shelves which picked 
the coke up and dropped it from the top, thus causing the pieces of coke to 
be broken up both by falling and by rubbing against each other; in the third 
method the coke was placed in an iron cylinder with a loose fitting piston 
and then subjected to a definite pressure. The third method was the quickest, 
gave the most consistent results, showed the greatest difference between a 
weak and strong coke, and appeared to classify the cokes best; it was, there- 
fore, adopted. 


The details of the test were as follows: the coke was crushed in a Comet 
crusher to pass through a screen of 1” mesh; 500 grams of the pieces which 
passed through the 1” mesh and stayed on a 4” were placed in a cylinder of 
about 5” diameter—21 square inches cross area—and covered by a loose fitting 
plunger. The coke was then subjected to a pressure of 4,200 pounds—200 
pounds per square inch—by means of a testing machine, the pressure being 
maintained for 2 minutes. The crushed coke was then removed and sub- 
jected to a screen analysis. The screens used were 4”, 3”, and 7” mesh 
and the coke remaining on each screen was weighed. 


It now remained to reduce the results to a single number which should 
approximately represent the strength of the coke. This was done by multi- 
plying the weight of coke remaining on each screen by the reciprocal of the 
size of the screen above it. A concrete example will explain this best. Of 
900 grams of coke treated as above, all of which had passed through a 1” 
screen and had failed to pass 4” before the crushing, 347 grams passed through 
a 1” screen but stayed on a 4”, 67 grams passed through the 4” but stayed on 
a zs, and 55 grams passed through the 3%,” mesh; adding together (347 X 
1), (67 X 4), (81 X ¥) and (55 X 3), gives 873. This number is called 
the “factor of strength.” It is obvious that the larger this factor 
the weaker the coke. It is thus possible to take any coke as standard, and 
by dividing the factors of the other cokes into that of the standard, to get 
the “relative strengths” of the cokes, with the standard coke as unity. The 
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coke chosen as standard had a factor of 674, so that the coke given above 
had a relative strength of 674+873=0-772.' 

Of two cokes of equal strength as found by the above test, the more 
porous one would be the better. To get a commercial classification of the 
cokes it, therefore, seems desirable to include both the strength and the 
porosity; this is done either by multiplying together the relative strength 
of the coke and its porosity, 7.e., the percentage of cell space, or by multi- 
plying the square of the relative strength by the porosity. In these ways 
numbers are obtained which may be called the “physical value” of the coke. 
If the porosity is denoted by P and the relative strength by 8, the two physical 
values are distinguished by calling them P x S and P X S’, respectively. 

These physical values are purely empirical numbers and may appear to 
be complicated and meaningless; nevertheless, they do appear to give a good 
commercial classification of the cokes. When coke is required for such work 
as copper smelting, where porosity is important, classification on the P x S 
basis is probably best; but for iron smelting, where strength is essential, classi- 
fication on the P x S? basis is recommended. 

TABULATING THE RECORDS OF COKING TESTS 
NUMBERING OF COKE SAMPLES 

A system of numbering the coke samples was adopted which should not 
only serve to identify but also to describe the coke. All coke samples bear 
the letter C to distinguish them from other samples. 


Regular cokes made in the Otto-Hoffman ovens at Sydney = O1/X 
Regular cokes made in the beehive ovens at Bridgeport == CDQ 
Regular cokes made in the Bernard ovens at Sydney Mines = C3/X 
Regular cokes made in the Bernard ovens at Lille = Cex 
Regular cokes made in the beehive ovens at Coleman = Convex 


In each case X is the number of the coal from which the coke is made. 
Special cokes were numbered C, followed by a serial number, e.g., © 121. 

The coal samples were numbered serially as taken 1 to 53, some extra 
samples not in the regular series being numbered Ex. 1, etc. Washed coal was 
numbered by adding 200 to the number of the unwashed coal, e.g. Ex. 232 is 
coal Ex. 32 after washing. In cases where a fresh sample of coal was obtained 
from any mine, it was given a number 2,000 greater than the number given to 
the original sample from that mine, asecond supplementary sample being given 
a number 3,000 greater. 

Thus, No. 29 is a coal from Michel, B.C. 

C1/29 is a coke made from this coal in the Otto-Hoffman ovens at Sydney. 

No. 2029 is a supplementary sample of the above coal, taken later. 

C4/2029 is a coke made from the fresh coal in the Bernard ovens at Lille. 


1“Factors of strength’ determined as above, are by no means exact, mathemati- 
cally; and at first sight it would seem proper to deduct 500 from each factor so determined, 
in order to eliminate the effect of the crushing to which the coke had already been subjected 
during its preparation for the crushing test proper. This would give O as the factor of a 
hypothetical coke so strong as to remain absolutely uncrushed under the pressure of 200 
lbs. per sq. in. and would give factors of 174 and 373, respectively, for the two actual cokes 
cited. Asa matter of fact, however, this method would put an exaggerated value upon 
extreme strength, and would give less useful figures than the method recommended by 
Mr. Stansfield. This matter will be discussed mathematically in Vol. VI, Appendix IV, 
where an attempt will be made to apply the “KICKS” law. J. B. P. 
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TABLE XX 
List of Cokes made in Regular Series of Tests.! 


Coke Number and Oven in which it was Coked. 


Age of — ] 
Coal | Otto- {Beehive Bernard’ Bernard) Beehive 
| Coal in | Hoffman at at) eat at 
Source of Coal 'Number |Mths.? at Bridge- Sydney | Lille Coleman 
| Sydney | port. | Mines | 
_ North Atlantic Collieries 


Ltd., Port Morien, N.S.,| | 
Gowrie seam... . ... Wy 2gaiW) 4 |.C1/50 | | 


Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., 


Glace Bay, N.S., Hub) 
seam, Dominion No. 7. | 36 | 54 #C1/36 
Hub seam, Dominion) 
NRT el 2036 1 | C1/2036 
Harbour seam, Domin- 
LOMMN OF 02.0 ee ae 54 | C1/35 
Harbour seam, Domin- 
jontNos0 een -..| 2035 4 | 01/2035 
Phalen seam, Domin- 
LOLIUN Oct ane eee 385:SP 54 |C1/35SP 
Phalen seam, Domin- | | 
(oneNO eee 203: SP 4 | C1/2035) C2/2035 | | 
SP SP | 
Phalen seam, Domin-! 
HOUPNO*L Ree eee ci aos 54 |C1/38(2) | C3/38 | 
Phalen seam, Domin- | 
1ONMN OS eee eee | 2038 4 03/2038 | 
Emery seam; Dornin-)'*~°° ho? | 
loneNo Oe ee Sit 54 | C1/37 
Emery seam, Domin- 
LOMEN OREO mer etn 2037 4 | C1/2037 | 
Lingan seam, Domin- | 
LOTION O81) 22 eee ge. 39 | je be C1739 C3/39 
Lingan seam, Domin- | 
PION INO sLZs. ees. es) 2039 3 _ C3/2039 


Nova Scotia Steel & Coal 
Cos; = ltd. ssydney 
Mines, N.S., No. 1 | 

\C3/13(2) 


COCKY acer ee 13 174 

Nos icolliery 2: oe 2013 4 C3/2013 
Nosorcollierya. 12 174 C1/12 C38/12 
Noms colliery yn ace 2012 4 C3/2012 


Inverness Ry. & Coal Co., 
Inverness, N.S. 
Inverness colliery .... 14 163.) G17 4 

Richmond Ry. Coal Co., 
Ltd., Port Hood, N.S. 
Port Hood colliery ... 15 164 | C1/15 

Acadia Coal Co., Ltd., 
Stellarton, N.S., Six 
Footseam,Valecolliery) 2004 164 |C1/2004 
Foord seam, Allan 


Shatteollicry. es 16 165 ee. Cl/16 
Foord seam, Allan 

Shaft colliery ...... 2016 4 |\C1/2016 
Third seam, Albion | 

collierys4e.. V3," eae a 21s Gly 


1 See Tables XX XV--XLIV inclusive for Summary Record of Results of Tests. 
*The age of the samples at the time of coking was always slightly less than the time given. 


List of Cokes made in Regular Series of Tests. 


Source of Coal 


Acadia Coal Co., Ltd., 
Stellarton, N.S. Cont'd. 
Cage Pit seam, Albion 


COUT Vea el on tests 
Cage Pit seam, Albion 
COLONY tar ees ee: 
Main seam, Acadia 
Collierysnea ee arte te: 
Main seam, Acadia 


COMErY ss pee ho: 
International Coal Co., 
Ltd., Westville, N.S., 
Main seam, Drummond 
Collicryet. rr. tek 2s 
Cumberland Ry. & Coal 
Co., Ltd., Springhill, 
N.S. 
INO wu colliery... 053.2. 
INoszecolliery 9.22.0 
INOwoacollierya. =o. 
Maritime Coal, Ry., & 
Power Co., Ltd., Chig- 
necto, N.S., 
Chignecto colliery .... 
Minudie Coal Co., Ltd., 
River Hebert, 
Minudie colliery ..... 
Canada Coals & Ry. Co., 
Joggins, N.S. 
Joggins colliery ...... 


G. H. King, Minto, N.B. 
Kings Ne eee sc 


Canada West Coal Co., 
Taber, Alta., 
Canada West colliery. . 
Leitch Collieries, Ltd., 
Passburg, Alta., Seven 
Foot seam, No. 1 By- 
ron Leitch colliery... . 


Hillcrest Coal & Coke Co. 
Ltd., Hillerest, Alta., 
Hillcrest colliery ..... 


West Canadian Collieries 
Co., Ltd., Blairmore, 
Alta., No. 1 seam, Belle- 


Wulescollery arc de | 
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TABLE XX.—(Continued). 


43 


ke 


bo 
— 
DoH oH Role bo) ole 


i) 
— 


21 


C1/2008 | 


1/2006 


Coke Number and Oven in which it was.Coked 


Otto- 
Hoffman 
at | 
Sydney | 


C12 
C1/2002 
C1/8 


Cis 
C1/2003 


C1/49 
C1/5 
C1/2005— 
C1/6 


C1/7 


C1/9 


C1/43 | 


C1/48 | 


1/32 


C1 /33 | 


Beehive 
at 
Bridge- 
port 


C2/2008 


C2/6 


Mines 


Bernard | Bernard 


at 
Sydney 


C3/10 
63/3010 


C3/11 | 
| 


C3/48 


at 
Lille 


Beehive 
at» 
Coleman 


| C4/2048 
| 


3/32 


C3/33- 


04/2032 05/2032 
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TABLE XX.—(Continued). 


List of Cokes made in Regular Series of Tests. 


Source of Coal Coal 
Number 
West Canadian Collieries 
Co., Ltd., Blairmore, 
Alta, No. 1 seam, Belle- 
vue colliery. ners tec: 2033 
No.1 seam, Lille colliery 28 
(73 (z3 a3 (as 2028 
International Coal & Coke 
Co., Ltd., Coleman, 
Alta., No.2 seam, Deni- 
Sou collicry..= a1. pee 34 
(73 ¢ 92034 
INOS4 Searls ieee 34 SP 
: cay Se. ce Rs 2034 SP 
Crowsnest Pass Coal Co. 
Ltd., Fernie, B.C., No.3 
mine, Michel colliery 31 
No. 3 mine “‘ . 2031 
No. 7 “c (a9 igs 30 
No. 8 (<9 oe (a3 29 
NO*S apne = 2029 
Hosmer Mines Ltd., Hos- 
mer, B.C., No. 2 seam 
south, Hosmer....... | OL 
INO. G3Sea Terre ote cae 52 
ING] Sisealn wee ee 53 
Crowsnest Pass Coal Co.) 
Ltd., Fernie, B.C., 
No. 2 mine, Coal Creek) 2h 
ce (73 66 2027 
No. 5 mine, a 26 
(5 (a cc | 2026 
H. W. McNeill Co. Ltd., 
Canmore, Alta, No. 1, 
or Old mine, Canmore 25 
Bankhead Mines, Ltd., 
Bankhead, Alta, Bank- 
head’ colliery 7) ) 9pee 23 M 
Prospect samples. 
Dr. J. B. Porter; No. 1 
opening, Granite Creek, 
Bo CHAR See eee Bixee! 
Do. (washed) .....| Ex.201 
INO} 2 Opening Ge ae lipes 94 
it + (washed) | Ex.202 
No. 4 opening....... Exes 
i t (washed) |Ex.203 
Nicola Valley Coal and 
Coke Co. Ltd., Coutlee, 
B.C., Rat Hole seam, 
No.2 mine, Middlesboro 
collieryeer ney te ee. Ve} wd 
Mixture from Mines 1 
BNG5 2.7 ae eee Oe 22 M 


wie 


oR bole bol 


Dol bol bole bol bol bole 


CO 


iH 


CO 


bole 


Coke Number and Oven in which it was Coked 


Otto- | Beehive | Bernard | Bernard | Beehive 
Hoffman at at at at 
at Bridge- Sydney | Lille | Coleman 
Sydney | port Mines 
C4/2033 
C1/28 | C2/28| C3/28 
C4/2028 
01/34 | (2/34 
04/2034 
C1/34 SP 
C4/2034) C5/2034 
SP SP 
Ci73t C2731 
C4/2031 
C1/30 C3/30 
C1/29 C3/29 
04/2029 
C4/51 
04/52 | (5/52 
C4/53 
C1/27 
04/2027 
C1/26 C2/26 C3/26 
C4/2026| C5/2026 
C1/25 
C1/23 M 
Cl1/kx. 1 
C1/Ex.201 
C1/Ex 2 
C1/Ex.202 
C1i/Ix.- 3 
C1 /Ex.203 
C1/22SP 
C1/22 M 
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List of Cokes made in Regular Series of Tests. 


Coke Number and Oven in which it was Coked 
Age of|— a ee 
Coal | Otto- | Beehive! Bernard| Bernard | Beehive 
Source of Coal Coal in | Hoffman ate 6 ead at at 
Number | Mths. at Bridge- | Sydney | Lille | Coleman 
Sydney | port Mines 
Wellington Colliery Co. 
Ltd., Extension, B.C., 
Wellington seam, [x- 20 9 C1/206 
tension colliery...... 2020 24 C4/2020| C5/2020 
Western Fuel Co. Ltd., 
Nanaimo, B.C., Upper 
seam, No. mine... =: 18 9 C1/18 C3/18 
Upper seam, No. lmine) 2018 24 C4/2018 
Lower seam, No. lmine 17 9 Cua 
Wellington Colliery Co., 
Ltd., Cumberland,B.C. 
Lower seam, No.4 mine, 
Comox colliery 2.7... ay 84 | C1/21 
Lower seam, Nos. 4 and 
Temines, mixed.\.....- 21M 84 |C1/21M C3/21 M 
White Pass & Yukon Ry. 
Co., Ltd., Whitehorse, 
Yukon. Upper seam, 
Tantalus Mine, 2. <1 Exsol C1/Ex. 31 
Upper seam, Tantalus 
mine (washed) .....| “ 231 C1/€x231 
Middle seam, Tantalus 
WROTE Ss on Se eee seme 2 C1/Ex. 32 
Middle seam, Tantalus 
mine (washed) .....) ‘ 232 C1/Ex232 C3/Ex. 
232 
Lower seam, Tantalus 
TMS Hs eee poo C1/Ex. 33 
Lower seam, Tantalus 
mine (washed) .....| ‘' 233 |\C1/Ex233 
TABLE XXI 


List of Special Cokes made in Blending Tests ' 
All coals coked for 48 hours in metal boxes in Otto-Hoffman ovens. 


Coke Sample No. 


Bankhead Colliery coal, Bankhead Mines, Ltd. (No. 23 M)— 


1 part 23 M blended with 2 parts D. I. & Sa, COn cena. aa. C1/23 M+D.1. & 8. Co. 
1 part 23 M blended with 2 parts No. 31 (No. 3 mine, 

Michel pee ie tie ern Stet ju chy Bae ree C1/23 M+31 
2 parts 23 M blended with 3 parts No. 26 (No. 5 mine, 

1 esight oy eee ea age uae rn C5. 0 cas ara e are C1/23 M+26 


No. lor Old mine coal, H. W. McNeil Co., Canmore (No. 25)— 
TEX GenslOn. eee piel a eee eee eter. Sie reget oes C1/25+20 


Michel) ies ae pres eee eter rey Ste aege keynes C1/2040+31 


1See Table XXXI for results of blending tests. 
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TABLE XXII 


Special Tests for Comparison of Open Oven and Box Cokes! 


Dominion Coal Co.’s coal. Washed by the D. I. &S. Co. (No. 
Dated S..Co:) == 


Coke from oven—Otto Hoffman..................... 
“ “ “ 
“from metal drum “ 
“ (<4 “ 
“from oven 
«from. box. “3 


“ “ 


“ “ “ 


Dominion Coal Co.’s Lingan slack coal— 
Coke from oven — beehive oven at Bridgeport 
Coke from box—beehive oven at Bridgeport 

Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. Washed coal— 
Coke from top of oven—Bernard oven at Sydney Mines. 
Coke from bottom of oven—Bernard oven at Sydney Mines 
Coke from box—Bernard oven at Sydney Mines | 


o\nie 6) ie\ fe) Jul fay) <6) 


West Canadian Collieries Ltd. Washed coal from Lille colliery 
Coke from open oven, Bernard ovens at Lille, 
Coke from box, Bernard ovens at Lille,............... | 

International Coal & Coke Co., Coleman. Mixed coal from. 
seams 2 aad 4:-— 


Sy aber cel Ish usliie\ ve 


Oriel fel ei/ey 3) ei uiet ecle! Whe! ‘ele el ene 


SOMO O Or ere GP 5 


Coked 
Hours 


74 
74 


Coke Sample No. 


PLM ONE CLOT 
90 SX 09 
NIOTH 69 010TH 
BOOS 


*Preliminary tests June 1908. 


TABLE XXIII 


Special Tests for Comparison of Types of Ovens? 


Coked 
Hours.| Coke Sample No. 
Dominion Coal Co.’s coal. Washed by the D. I. &S. Co. (No. 
Dal eas Cos 
Coked in box in Otto-Hoffman oven at SUN ya ate: 48 6975) 
3 (a9 (zs (a9 6c 48 C 7 
a ss Bernard oven at Sydney Mines........ 48 C 87 
zi oh Bauer oven at Sydney Mines.......... 48 C 89 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. Washed coal— 
Coked in box in Bernard oven at Sydney Mines........ 48 C 86 
a oe Bauer oven at Sydney Mines.......... 48 C 86 


See Table XXXIV. 
*Approximate time, 
3See Table XXXII for results of tests. 


Zo 
TABLE XXIV 


Coked 
Hours.| Coke Sample No. 
Dominion Coal Co.’s coal. Washed by the D. 1. & 8. Co. (No.! 
Dal. & 5.Co.)— 
Coked in box in Otto-Hoffman oven at Sydney.......-- 30 Gant 
Coked in box in Otto-Hoffman oven at Une tilly Ce Nada: 36 (Oe 
Coked in box in Otto-Hoffman oven at Ch SNES hee 41 CoE 
Coked in box in Otto-Hoffman oven at DoT od 9 eae 48 Gis 
Coked in box in Otto-Hoffman oven at ee UA er veeg 48 Can 
Coked in box in Otto-Hoffman oven at ee eae 60 Cris 
Coked in box in Otto-Hoffman oven at 5 ee eters: C2, Cre 
TABLE XXV 
Special Tests for Effect of Position of Box in Oven’ 
Coked 


Hours.) Coke Sample No. 


Dominion Coal Co.’s coal. Washed by the D.I. & 8. Co. (No. 
DA eas COs 


Coked in box on floor of Otto-Hoffman oven at Sydney . 48 Cer 
Coked in box 1’-4” above floor o: Otto-Hoffman oven at 

SEN? ou eee oo co bone oy ace eo en ante 48 (Cmte! 
Coked in box 2’-8” above floor 0° Otto-Hoffman oven at 

SV UNG gene at ee rare ee hs es wees a FSI 48 Cesg 
Coked in box 4’-0” above floor of Otto-Hoffman oven at 

Vey ee ne ee ee ee ee oe 48 C 10 

TABLE XXVI 


Special Tests for Effect of Compression of Coal’ 


Coked 
| Hours.| Coke Sample No. 


Dominion Coal Co.’s coal. Washed by the D. I. & 8. Co. 
(No: DiI 8S. Co.)— 
Light compression—Coked in large box in Otto-Hoffman 


Ovens at CV GNCYeeqee sn ees ae at eee 48 C 15 
Heavy compression—Coked in large box in Otto-Hoffman 
Ovens auicydney ..2..<-: Ces oie Oe ahh ay 49 te 


TABLE XXVII 
Special Test for Effect of Moisture in Coal? 


Coked 
Hours.| Coke Sample No. 


Dominion Coal Co.’s coal. Washed by the D. I. & 8. Co.| 
(Nos Dale &-5=Co.)— 


Dry coal, coked in box in Otto-Hoffman oven at Sydney.; 48 C 4 
Ordinary damp coal, coked in box in Otto-Hoffman oven 

MOV ONG Viste ete een er tae aie es 48 Cito 
Very wet coal, coked in box in Otto-Hoffman oven at 

Sh LATO rade ay, eee ae ok ees oan ce ene 48 CaEG 


List of Commercial Cokes Sampled for Comparison Tests” 
Sample taken by E. Stansfield at the Mount Royal Foundry Co., Mont- 
real, June 22, 1909. Said to be from Walston, Pennsylvania-C 113. 
Sample received from Farquhar Robertson, coal merchant, Montreal, 
June 24, 1909. Said to be from Walston, Pennsylvania—C 114 


186e Table X XIX for results of tests. 
23oe Table XXX for results of tests. 
33oe Table XX XIII for results of tests. 
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Sample received from Farquhar Robertson, coal merchant, Montreal, 
June 24, 1910. Said to be Empire coke (by-product coke from Solvay 
Process Co., Geneva, N.Y.) made from Pennsylvania coal=C 115 

Sample taken from Department of Mechanical Engineering, McGill 
University, Foundry supply, June 29, 1909. This is probably Walston coke 
=0) ike 

Sample taken from the Metallurgical Department, McGill University, June 
30,1909. Said to be gas coke from the Montreal Light, Heat, & Power Co. 
SG ule 

Sample obtained from the Canadian Pacific railway, Angus shops, 
Montreal. Said to be Vinton coke. A beehive coke from the Vinton Col- 
liery Co.=C 118 

Sample obtained from the Canadian Pacific railway from the Angus 
shops, Montreal. Said to be Empire coke from the Empire Coke Co.=C 119 


TABLE XXVIII 
List of Special Cokes—Classified under Coke Number 


Coke Coal Oven used How | Time of Tests for — and Remarks 
Number) Number Coked | Coking 
(a D. I. & 8.Co.| Otto-Hoffman | In box | 41 Hrs. Comparison of box and oven 
coke. 
as i i : 41 “ |Time of coking. 
C 4 £ _ = 48 “  |Moisture in coal—dry coal. 
Ges i. i o 48 “ (Comparison of box and oven 
coke. 
e i i H 48 “ Comparison of ovens. 
- ; 48 “ Time of coking, 
. . - 48  “ (Moisture in coal—normal damp 
coal. 
CoG - | A . 48 “  |Moisture in coal—very wet coal 
Oa i i 4 48 “ (Comparison of box and oven 
coke. 
a ; e i 48 “ (Comparison of ovens. 
i s S i 48 “ |Time of coking. 
em) 4 . Z 48 “  |Position in oven—floor of oven 
Ce Saar @ z z 48 “ /Position in oven—1l’—-4” above 
floor. 
(O ) fe ft 48 “ Position in oven—2’-8” above 
floor. 
C10 ce ‘ s 48 “ |Position in oven—4’-0” above 
floor. 
CAL s : . 30 “ |Time of coking. 
Caio ay i * - 36 “  |Time of coking. 
C13 . 3 i 60 “ Time of coking. 
C 14 : 4 " 72 “  'Time of coking. 
C 15 = a . 48 “ 'Compression of coal—light 
compression. 
C 16 i "i i 48 “ (Compression of coal—heavy 
compression. 
C81 | Lingan slack} Beehive at 3 72 “(Comparison of box and oven 
Bridgeport coke. 
C82 | . Open | 72 “ ‘Comparison of box and oven 
| | oven coke. 
C83 | D.I.&8. Co. | Otto-Hoffman Y 40? “ |Comparison of box and oven 
coke. 
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TABLE XXVIII.—(Continued). 


List of Special Cokes—Classified under Coke Number (Continued). 


| 
Coke Coal Oven used | How | Time of 
No. | Number | coked | coking Tests for — and Remarks 
C36 |N.S.8.&Coall Bernard at | In box | 48 Hrs. |Comparison of box and oven 
Co. Sydney Mines | coke. 
7 el : « | 48 “ |Comparison of ovens. 
Cre fae she. CO; . | : 48 “ |Comparison of ovens. 
C88 |N.S.8. & Coal Bauer | = 48 “ \Comparison of ovens. 
Co. | | 
C89 | DI. & 5. Co. . | «48 “ Comparison of ovens. 
C97 |NS.S.&Coal) Bernardat | Open 48 “ |Comparison of box and oven 
Co. Sydney Mines | oven © ~ eoke—from top of oven 
C 98 2 « | 48 “ |Comparison of box and oven 
| | coke—from bottom of oven 
Ge loapbennsylvanialod 2. cs oe ee aes A De er Coke from Walston, Pa. 
C 114 Ca a A i cin Oe ree Nee SSR ae ae Coke from Walston, Pa. 
Calle - By-product — | 
Solvay fy Side teed ee ee Empire coke from Empire Coke 
| Co. 
C 116 ey Meee eee g PCPA oe: lege ee ceae Coke sample from McGill En- 
| | gineering Bldg. supply. 
Onlt7 1) Novarscotia, Gas reLort|).o2... |. -o- fy. Coke from Montreal Light, Heat, 
| & Power Co. 
C 118 | Pennsylvania Beehive eee ion WOR Sraoae Ser ‘Vinton coke from Vinton Col- 
| liery Co. 
C 119 ‘ SOLA Veer aes are et ste: Empire coke from Empire Coke 
| | Co. 
C 120 Lille Bernard at ;nbox 48 “ ‘Comparison of box and oven 
| coke. 
C 121 ‘ | Open | 48 “ (Comparison of box and oven 
|} oven | coke. 
Chi22 Coleman Beehive at | In box 74 “ 
Coleman — | Comparison of box and oven 
Coleman coke. 
C 123 =f ; Open (4 Comparison of box and oven 
| oven coke. 
C8D/D.1.&8. Co. Otto-Hoffman | Metal | 41 “ (Comparison of box and oven 
drum cokes. Denis’s tests. 
C9D : 41 “ |Comparison of box and oven 
cokes. Denis’s tests. 
C 35 D : | 2 : 41 “ |Comparison of box and oven 
cokes. Denis’s tests. 
C45 D 2 | cs : 41 “ Comparison of box and oven 
cokes. Denis’s tests. 


RESULTS OF COKING TESTS. 


The tables that follow present a summary record of the whole series of 
both special and regular coking tests. The methods of conducting the tests 
and of numbering the samples, etc., have been sufficiently explained above. 


Ibias) Ae 

Theoretical yield—this is the yield to be expected from the chemical analysis of the dry coal, 
and eo ned by adding together the percentages of fixed carbon and ash. 

INE 18.— 

This is the actual yield (line 16) expressed as a percentage of the theoretical yield (line 17). 
Linss 19, 20, and 22.— 

All measurements and calculations for these values have been carried out to give results to one 
place of decimals further than reported. In lines 21, 23, and 24, the results were ealculated from 
the numbers in lines 19, 20, and 22, before the last figure was rounded off. 
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TABLE XXXVIII 
SUMMARY RECORD OF COKING TESTS. 


SPRINGHILL COALFIELD, CUMBERLAND COUNTY, N.8. 
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TABLE XXXIX 


SUMMARY RECORD OF COKING TESTs. 


JOGGINS-CHIGNECTO COALFIELD, CUMBERLAND COUNTY, N.S. i COAL FIELD: 
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TABLE XLI 


SUMMARY RECORD OF COKING TESTS. 


CROWSNEST COALFIELD. 
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TABLE XLII 
SUMMARY RECORD OF COKING TESTS. 


SIMILKAMEEN COALFIELD, B.C. 
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TABLE XLIII 


SUMMARY RECORD OF COKING TESTS. 


NANAIMO-COMOX COALFIELD, VANCOUVER ISLAND, B.C. 
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TABLE XLIV 
SUMMARY RECORD OF COKING TESTS. 


WHITEHORSE COALFLELD, YUKON TERRITORY 
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